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PREFACE 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  fira(t 
edition  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as  sliowiiig  that  it 
supplied  a  real  want,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
manifest  defects,  it  liaa  been  found  to  be  useful.  The 
speedy  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion, as  thorough  as  the  very  short  time  which  circum- 
stances allowed  for  it  has  made  possible.  And  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part.  I  believe  that  I  have  done 
somettiing  to  lessen  the  faults  wliich  followed  almost 
necessarily  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  written.  But  I  fear  that  they  may  still  be 
too  clearly  seen,  even  in  the  present  form  of  the 
work.  I  could  see  also  that  many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  the  maps,  especially  the 
earlier  ones.  But  a  thorough  revision  of  them  would 
have  needed  a  far  longer  time  than  could  just  now 
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be  given  to  the  work.  I  have  therefore  done  nothing 
more  than  adapt  the  last  map  in  the  South-Eastern 
series  to  the  latest  arrangements  of  1880-1881. 
It  shows  how  unstable  a  thing  political  gec^raphy  is 
that  changes  of  this  kind  have  already  been  needed, 
both  in  the  map  and  in  the  text.  And  I  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  if  I  hope  that  my  work  in  this  way 
may  not  yet  be  over. 


SOM SBLEAZE,   WeLLS  : 

SepUmber  20, 1881. 


PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begun. 
It  has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a 
temporary  loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from 
England,  by  other  occupations  and  interruptions  of 
various  kinds.  I  mention  this  only  because  of  the 
effect  which  I  fear  it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  make  it,  what  a  book  should, 
if  possible,  be,  the  result  of  one  continuous  effort. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  kindness  of  the  publishers 
allowed  the  early  part  to  be  printed  some  years  bac^k 
has,  I  fear,  led  to  some  repetition  and  even  contradic- 
tion. A  certain  change  of  plan  was  found  unavoid- 
able. It  proved  impossible  to  go  through  the 
whole  volume  according  to  the  method  of  the  earlier 
chapters.  Instead  of  treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I 
found  it  needful  to  divide  it  into  several  large  geo- 
graphical groups.  The  result  is  that  each  of  the 
later  chapters  has  had  to  go  over  again  some  small 
amount  of  ground   which   had   been  alre^.d^   ^^<^ 
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over  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In  some  cases  later 
lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view  or  expres- 
sion. I  have  marked  these,  as  far  as  I  could,  in 
the  Additions  and  Corrections.  If  in  any  case  I 
have  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the  one 
which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  tliat  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a 
very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing 
out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times, 
and  at  attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in 
their  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes. 
I  am  not,  strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have 
little  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 
I  have  looked  at  events  mainly  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  European  map.  This  has  led  to  a 
reversal  of  what  to  many  will  seem  the  natural  order 
of  things.  In  a  constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our 
own  island  would  claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my 
strictly  geographical  point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  European  history,  at  least  as  much 
as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  General  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needfiil  to  explain  again.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with 
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Others.  No  one  can  take  an  equal  interest  in,  or 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a 
subject.  Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real 
original  research  ;  others  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  far 
less  thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  know- 
ledge got  up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the 
reader  will  doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for 
himself.  But  I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most 
keenly  in  the  German  part.  No  part  of  European 
history  is  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  early 
history  of  the  German  kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is 
to  me  less  attractive  than  the  endless  family  divisions 
and  unions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me 
advice,  and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  argu- 
ments which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if 
I  had  not  seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly 
different  advice  given  me  by  the  others.  When  the 
teachers  differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be 
forgiven,  if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  chaotic.  I 
have  tried  to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give 
some  approach  to  the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But 
I  fear  that  I  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like, 
there  must  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  dates,  those  which  do  not  iJSNaxt  >&^fc 
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great  epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
wrong  by  a  year  or  so.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
actual  difference  of  statement  in  different  authorities. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais 
lost  to  England  ?  We  should  say  1658.  A  writer  at 
the  time  would  say  1557.  Then  again  there  is  no 
slip  of  either  pen  or  press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong 
figure,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  great  and  obvious 
dates,  or  again  when  the  mistake  is  very  far  wrong 
indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen  or  press  so  likely  to  be 
passed  by  in  revision.  And  again  there  is  often 
room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which  should  be 
marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the 
formal  diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years 
apart.  Which  of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  such 
matters.  Sometimes  the  military  occupation  seems 
the  most  important  point,  sometimes  the  diplomatic 
cession.  I  beheve  that  in  each  case  where  a  question 
of  this  sort  might  arise,  I  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
date  which  has  been  chosen ;  but  here  there  has  been 
•  no  room  to  enter  into  discussions.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or  seeming  mistakes 
in  these  or  any  other  matters. 
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The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
I  somewhat  regret  that  it  has  been  found  needful 
to  bind  them  separately  from  the  text,  because  this 
looks  as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay 
no  claim.  They  are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  in  no  way  enter  into  competition  either 
with  such  an  elaborate  collection  as  that  of  Spruner- 
Menke,  or  even  with  collections  much  less  elaborate 
than  that.  Those  maps  are  meant  to  be  com- 
panions in  studying  the  history  of  the  several 
periods,  f  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boundary  in  a  general  way.. 
It  was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was 
better  on  the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps, 
even  at  the  expense  of  making  each  map  smaller. 
There  are  disadvantages  both  ways.  In  the  maps 
of  South-Eastem  Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  show  the  small  states  which  arose  in 
Greece  after  the  Latin  Conquest  at  all  clearly.  But 
this  evil  seemed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  giving  as 
many  pictures  as  might  be  of  the  shifting  frontier 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards  the  Bulgarian,  the 
Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
liberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
map  of  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  do- 
minion  shows   all    the    countries    which    ^^x^    ^2^ 
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any  time  under  the  Saracen  power.  But  there 
was  no  one  moment  when  the  Saracen  power  took 
in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the  map.  Sind  and 
Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and  Sicily  were 
won«  But  such  a  view  as  I  have  given  seemed  on 
the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would  have  been 
to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  showing  the  various 
losses  and  gains  at  a  few  years'  distance  from  one 
another. 

I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  include 
ing  some  whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many 
hints,  and  for  much  help  given  in  various  ways. 
Such  are  Professor  Fauli  of  Gottingen,  Professor 
Steenstrup  of  CSopenhagen,  Professor  Bomanos  of 
Corfu,  M.  J.-B.  GaUffe  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner 
of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  of  Manchester, 
the  Eev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Mr.  Ealston,  Mr.  MorfiU, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all  South-Slavonic 
lands. 

SOMEBUBAZE,  WblLS  : 

December  16,  1880. 
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HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

OF    EUROPE. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace    chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which'  the  different  states  ' — r — - 
and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  Sffi^. 
held  at  different  times  in  the  worid's  history,  to  mark  grtph^ 
the  different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has 
had,  and  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  same  name 
has  been  used.     It  is  of  great  importance  carefully  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His-, 
torical  geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical' 
geography,  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  like  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another,with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
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CHAP,     spoken  by  them.  But,  tliough  historical  geogi'aphy  is 
^  distinct  from  these  studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them. 
For  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a  i 
great  effect  upon  its  political  history,  and  the  disper  - 
sions  and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly 
those  parts  of  history  whirJi  have  most  to  do  with  fix- 
ing the  names  and  the  boundaries  of  different  coun- 
tries  at  different  times.     Enghind^  for  instance,  is,  in 
strictness,  the  land  of  the  English  wherever  they  may 
settle,   whether  in  their   old  home  on  the  European 
continent,  or  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  or  in  New  England 
beyond  the  Ocean.    But  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  in  this  way  to  become  England  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  pliysical  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  English  settled.    And  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  EngUsh  settlement  which  has  made 
the  English  name  famous  was  made  in  an  island.    But, 
when  England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct 
poHtical  dominion,  its  meaning  was  liable  to  change  as 
that  dominion  advanced  or  went  back.    Thus  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fa(*t  has  led 
to  many  misunderstandings  in  readiiig  the  history  of 
the  two  countries.    And  so  with  all  c^her  cases  of  the 
kind  ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  which  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  detennining  causes  of  its  political 
divisions.     But  it  is  with  the  political  divisions  that 
historical  geography-*  has  to  deal  in  the  first  place. 
With  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  so  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  divisions.    Our  present  business 
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in  short  is,  first  to  draw  the  map  of  the  countries     chap. 

with  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each . — ' 

of  the  different  changes  wliich  they  liave  gone  through, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  looking  at  the  geography  Dutinction; 
of  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first.  KTHphicai 
at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  J  «ai  Names, 
it.      And,  in  so   doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we 
shall  have  to  use.   Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly 
geographical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the  1 
earth's  surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot  ( 
well  be  changed.    Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of 
country  which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular 
nation,  an  extent  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be 
changed.     Thus   Britain  is   a   strictly .  geographical 
name,  meaning  an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries 
must  always  be  nearly  the  same.     England^  Scotland^ 
Waks^  are  names  of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after 
different  nations  which  have  settled  in  it,  and  the 
boundaries  of  all  of  which  have  differed  greatly  at 
different  times.      Spain  again  is   the  geographical 
name  of  a  peninsula  which  is  almost  as  well  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  island  of  Britain.     Castile^  Ara- 
gon^  Portugal  are  political  names  of  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain.     They  are  •  the  names  of  states 
whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,   and  which 
have   sometimes  formed   separate  governments  and 
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CHAP,  sometimes  have  been  joined  together.^  Gaul  again 
"  is  tlie  geographical  name  of  a  coimtiy  which  is  not 
so  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as  the 
island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
which  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the-  north, 
south,  and  west.  Within  the  Umits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
France^  Fla7Hters^  Britanny^  Burgundy^  and  Aquitaine^ 
are  political  names  of  pai'ts  of  the  country,  whose  limits 
have  varied  as  much  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  strictly  geographical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  political  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
Gaul^nHBHtain  were  in  the  beginning  political  names, 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  i^/viw(*^  and  England.  But 
the  settlements  from  whic^h  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  liritain  took  place  long  l)efore  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaid  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands ;  they  are  the 
names  whicli  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  ])art  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 

*  In  modem  use  we  s^jeak  of  Spain  as  only  one  part,  though 
much  the  krger  part,  of  the  jyeninsula,  and  of  rortugcd  as  another 
pjirt.  But  this  simply  comes  from  the  accident  that,  for  some  cen- 
turies i>ast,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  have  been  joined  under 
one  government,  while  Portugal  has  remained  separate.  In  speak- 
ing of  any  time  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  of  oui*  m^ 
the  word  Sfffiin  must  always  be  used  in  the  geogi-aphical  sense,  as 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsuLi. 
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when  we  first  hear  of  them.  In  this  book  therefore,  chap. 
Gaid^  Britain^  Spain^  and  other  names  of  the  same  kind,  — • — ' 
will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France^  England^  Castile^  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  wliich  they  were  poUtically  ap- 
plied  at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speakhig,  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras, 
have  always  been  in  Gaul  ever  since  they  were  built. 
They  have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes 
not,  according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.  Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  three  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  begins.  The  Mecu- 

teimnean 

These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  Lan^*- 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  which  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Eome.  In  these  lands  the  boundaries 
between  the  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked.    / 
Modem  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between  I 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the  t< 
river  Don  the  boundary  and  some  the  Volga.     But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.  IxitJMi, 
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CHAP,  earliest  historical  times,  when  \ve  have  to  do  only  with 
' — ' — '  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  much  is 
Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which 
run  out  of  it.  If  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the 
barbarous  lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  mouth  of 
Tanais  or  Don  is  clearly  the  boundary  which  should 
be  taken.  In  all  these  lands  the  MediteiTanean  and 
its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  But  the  northern 
[)arts  of  the  two  continents  really  form  one  geogra- 
l)hical  whole,  the  boundary  between  them  being  one 
merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central  mass  of  land, 
stretching  riglit  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  two 
continents,  sends  foi'tli  a  system  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  to  tlio  nortli  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the  pen- 
insular lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins. 
Alike  in  Euro])e  and  in  Asia,  tlie  southern  or  penin- 
/[sular  part  of  tlie  (*ontinent  is  (*ut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
The  ponin. ,'  broken.  Thus  tlie  soutliern  i)art  of  Europe  consists  of 
Kuro|H.'nnd  the  tlircc  great  T)eninsulas  of  Spain^  ItnlUt  and  what 
we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece.  Tliese  answer 
in  some  sort  to  tlie  three  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arahia^  hulia,  and  India  beyond  the 
Gaw/es,  ijut  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historically 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, the  land  known  as  A^iia  Minor,  In  the  north- 
ern ])art  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas;  but  those  in  Asia  have 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  from  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  while  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  whi<'h  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  foraiing 
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a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.    We  may  tlius    cm.p. 
say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  penin-  -— 
sular  regions,  north  and  south,  with  a  great  unbroken 
mass  of  land  betw^een  thera.     But  there  are  some  parts 
of  Europe  which  seem  as  it  were  connecting  Unks  be- 
tween the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.   Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
from  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.    But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.     Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees  the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.     We  might 
almost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and((5aid  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  )  But  this  is 
not  aU ;  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe  lies  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones  and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.    The  British 
islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.     In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  thej 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  areft 
the  connecting  links  which  bind  them  together. 

^  2.  Effect  of  Geography  on  History, 

Now  tliis  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Bcff* 
Europe  has  had  its  direct  effect  on  their  history.    We  ^^ 
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CHAP.     mi«fht  almost  take  for  granted  that  tlie  liistury  of  Eiiroi>e 
Kurotienn     shoiild  bejjfiu  ill  tlie  two  more  eastern  among  tlie  three 
peDimiuiiis.   great  soutlieni  peninsulas.     Of  tliesc  two,  Italy  and 
Greece,  eacli  has  its  own  cliaracter.     Greece,  tliough  it 
is  the  pctrt  of  Euroj)e  which  hes  nearest  to  Asia,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  Euroi)ean  of  European  lands. 
The  (Oiaracteristic  of  Euro[)e  is  to  he  more  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands  and  inhind  seas  tlian  tlie  rest  of  the  Old 
Ch«racfr.T-   World.    And  Greece,  the  peninsula  itself  and  the  neigli- 
Grtece;       l)ouring  lauds,  are  fuller  of  islands  and  promontories 
and  inland  seas  than  any  otlier  jiart  of  Europe.     On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  the  central  land  of  aU  southern 
EurojK?,  and  indeed  of  all  the  hmd  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    It  was  therefore  only  natural  tliat  Greece 
should  be  tlie  part  of  Europe  in  which  all  that  is  most 
distinctively  European  first  grew  u]^  and  influenced  other 
1  lands.     And  so,  if  any  one  land  or  city  among  the  Medi- 
of  Italy.    I  terranean  lands  was  to  rule  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  in  Italy, 
as  the  central  land,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  place  of  dominion.     The  destinies  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
thus  im}n'essed  on  them  by  their  geographical  position. 
If  we  turn  to  recorded  histoiy,  we  lind  that  it  is  a 
working  out  of  the  consequences  of  these  physical  facts. 
Greece  was  the  first  ])art  of  Europe  to  become  civilized 
u  and  to  play  a  part  in  history;  but  it  was  Italy,  and  in 
T  Italy  it  was  the  most  central  city,  llt)me,  which  came  M 
to  have  the  dominion  over  the  civilized  world  of  early  ^ 
times — that   is,  over  the  lands  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    These  two  peninsuhis  have,  each  in  its  own 
way,  nded  and  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  as  no 
other  parts  have  done.     All  the  other  parts  have  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  subjects  or  disciples.    The 
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effect  of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is  ciup. 
also  marked  in  the  stages  by  which  Rome  advanced  ^^^^^-^ 
to  tlie  general  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  domS^" 
She  first  subdued  Italy ;  then  she  had  .to  strive  for 
the  mastery  with  her  great  rival  Carthage,  a  city 
which  held  nearly  tlie  same  central  position  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  wliich  she  herself 
did  on  the  northern.  Then  she  subdued,  step  by  step, 
the  peninsulas  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  other  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^European,  Asiatic,  and 
African.  Into  the  central  division  of  Europe  she  did  not 
press  far,  never  having  any  firm  or  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Into  Northern  Eu- 
rope, properly  so  called,  her  power  never  reached  at  all. 
But  she  subdued  the  lands  wliich  we  have  seen  act  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  Unk  between  the  different  parts  of 
Europe,  namely  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
Thus  the  Roman  Empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Gaul  and  Britain.  For  the  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  possession  of  Gaul  naturally 
led  to  the  possession  of  Britain. 

In  this  way  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Effect  of 
and  the  formation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  affected  grS^dod 
by  the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  European 
lands,  when  they  came  to  share  in  that  importance  which 
once  belonged  to  Greece  and  Italy  only.     Thus  Ger-  Gennany, 
many,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  Europe,  came 
at  one  time  to  fill  something  like  the  same  position 
which  Italy  had  once  held.    It  came  to  be  the  country 
which  had  to  do  witli  all  parts  of  Europe,  east,  weat^ 
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north,  and  soutli,  and  even  to  be  aiftiling  power  over 
some  of  tliem.  So,  as  Fran(*e  becanft  the  cliief  state  of 
Gaid,  it  took  upon  it  something  Uke  tlie  old  position  of 
Gaul  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  as  the  S<mu- 
dinavian  and  Spanisli  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  a 
marked  way  from  the  mainland  of  Euroixj,  each  of 
them  has  often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own, 
having  much  less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long 
time  the  case  Avith  our  own  island.  Britain  was  looked 
on  as  lying  outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  f)Osition  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  wlien  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  otlier  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Si)ain  on  tlie  Ocean  led  Portugal  and  Castile 
to  be  foremost  amimg  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe* 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  following  their  examj)le,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  to  some  extent.  But  an  Italian  qplony 
beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  Englisli  colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early- 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  lias  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  lias  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  {M)sition 
has  almost  wholly  cut  it  off  both  from  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 
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Thus   we   see  how,   in   all   these  ways,   both  in     chap. 


L 
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earUer  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country 
has  been  influenced  by  its  geography.  No  doubt 
the  history  of  each  country  has  also  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  influence 

I  *  .  ,  of  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  character, 
had  something  directly  to  do  with  forming  the  national 
character,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  had  an  influence 
upon  it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  work- 
ing and  showing  itself  flhus  it  has  been  weU  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
other  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greepe  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  imhkeness  of  the 
different  nations  whose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
likeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out 
of  several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

\      §  3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as  in- 
fluenced by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced  by 
geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of  na- 
tions and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only  so 
far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure  or 
controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great  results 
of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  dispositiorL  <sC 
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CHAP,  the  great  European  races  is  iieeilful  as  an  introduction 
to  the  changes  wliich  historical  r*auses  have  wrought 
in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe. 

In  Euro])ean  ethnology  tine  main  feature  is  that 
f,  the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  tlie  very  begin- 
nings of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  ]^alpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  division  of  the  world.  Whether  we  look 
at  Europe  ncnv,  or  wlicther  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  wliicli  we  liave  any  glimmenngs,  it  is  pre- 
A^^iT  ^  eminently  an  Arj^an  continent.  Everything  non- Aryan 
continent,    jg  j^^  q^^.^j  ,||in'ked   as  excej)tional.     We  cannot  say 

this  of  Asia,  wliere,  among  several  great  ethnical  ele- 
ments, none  is  so  clearly  ju-edominant  as  tlie  Aryan 
element  Is  in  Europe.  There  are  in  l<^uroj)e  non-Aryan 
elements,  Ijotli  earlier  and  later  tlian  the  ib-yan  settle- 
ment;  but  they  liavo,  as  a  rule,  been  assimilated  to  the 
Non-Aryan  T)revaiUn{x  Aryan  mass.  The  eai'lier  non-AiTan  ele- 
ment  consists  of  the  remnants  wliicli  still  remain  of 
the  races  whi<;h  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Euroi>e, 
and  whicli  they  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non- Aryan 
races  wliich  have  made  tlieir  way  into  Euroi)e  within 
historical  times,  and  in  their  case  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion luis  been  mucli  less  complete.  It  follows  almost 
naturally  from  the  position  of  Euroi)e  tliat  the  })rima3- 
val  non-Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in 
the  north,  wliile  tlie  later  or  hitrusive  non-Aryan  ele- 
ment has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  i)eninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non-Arycin  tongue 
<;f  the  Iia.'<fjiie  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  Euro])e  the  non-Aiyan  tongue  of  the  Fuis  and 
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Laps  still  survives.  Tlie  possible  relations  of  these  chap. 
tongues  either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non-Aryan  **• — • — 
tongues  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of 
purely  philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  histo- 
rical geograpliy.  But  historical  geography  is  touched 
by  the  probabiUty,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
tliat  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  prse- Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  witli  great  probabihty,  extend  Extent  of 
over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  Baaquea. 
north  as  our  own  island.  Tlieir  possible  connexion  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly  concerns 
us.  The  probability  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  an  earlier  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us  not  at 
all.  The  eariiest  historical  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the  sur- 
viving remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of  Ibe- 
rians and  Ligurians,  fill  a  not  unimportant  place  in 
European  history. 

Wlien  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  <  )rder  of 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  sotticmenta 
Europe  were  the  earUest  settlers  in  point  of  time.   The 
members  of  the  great  race  which,  in  its  many  subdivi- 
sions, contains  the  Greeks^  the  Italians^  and  the  nations  creeks  and 
more  immediately  akin  to  them,  are  the  first  among 
the  European  Aryans  to  show  themselves  in  the  V 
of  history ;  but  it  does   not  necessarily  follow 
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CHAP,  they  were  ac.tually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 
' — ^ — '  It  may  be  that,  wliile  they  were  pressing  through 
Celts.  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  and  islands,  the  Celt» 
were  pushing  tlieir  way  through  the  solid  central 
land  of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  tlie  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarai  which  made  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean.  Partially  in  Spain,  more  tlioroughly  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or  assimi- 
lated the  earUer  nihabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of  later  conquerors,  have  been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.  Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probability  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  liistoric  times  we  find 
on  tlie  Danube  and  south  of  the  Al])s  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  backward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  westwaixl 
journey.  Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  their  history,  we  find  the  Celts  the  chief 
inhal)itants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  ^^is  to 
/  the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
I  and  Transalphie,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even  here  they  are  not  exclusive  possessors ;  they  share 
the  land  with  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

(The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.     After  them  came  the 
[  Teutonic  races,  which  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the 
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east ;  and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on    chap. 
the  map,   must  have  come  the  vast  family   of  the  ^ — r — - 
Slavonic  nations;     But  the  migrations  of  the  Teutons  Teutons 
and  Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  range 
of  recorded  history.     Our  first  gUmpse  of  the  Teutons 
shows  them  in  their  central  German  land,  already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Shine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old  settlers   on   its  left  bank.     The  long 
wanderings  of  the   various  Teutonic   and   Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  and  western  lands,  are   all 
matters  of  history.     So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle-  ' 

ment  in  the  British  islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
leave  them  as  mere  a  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.  And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  also 
afe  the  later  stages  of  the  process  which  made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic.  But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  which  are  historical ;  we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non- Aryan  Fins ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonfesos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.  But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  lies  yet  Lithua- 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which,  in  a  purely  philo- 
logical view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
fast  vanishing  group  which  still  survives  in  Lithuania 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  we  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European  .tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  either  at  the  date  when 
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ciJAi'.     they  came  thither  or  at  the  road  by    which  they 
came. 

These  races  then,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.  The  remnants 
of  the  older  non- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 
must  accept  as  tlie  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 
peo<jraj)hy.  Tliey  must  be  distinguished  fi'ora  other 
movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history, 
MiA'i-iii^ntii  bf)th  movements  among  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 
Aryan  ***  and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aiyan  nations.  Tlius  the 
Greek  colfmies  and  the  conquests  of  the  hellenized 
Macredonijins  hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Afri(-a,  pjirtly  by  dis])lacement,  partly  by  assimi- 
lation.    The  <'on(|uests  of  liomc,  and   the  Teutonic 

• 

BCttlenujuts  within  the  Roman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  riie  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.  The  process  indeed  was 
opi)ositc  in  the  two  cases.  The  Koman  ccmqueror 
assimihit(»d  tlie  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
concpuTor  was  himself  assimilated  by  those  whom. 
hr  coiKpieriKl.  Mritain  and  the  Rhenish  and  I>anubiaji 
hunls  stand  out  as  uuirked  exceptions.  The  Slavonic 
sritlenu'nts  in  the  East  wnuight  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
n'gions,onc(»  lUyrian  or  Thracian — that  is, most  likely, 
more  or  U*ss  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks — are  now 
LiihriMtni-  wholly  Shiv<mi<'.   Lastly  cimu*  the  incursions  on  Euro- 

NiHi-Arynii  i)vi\\\  Innds  nuidc  by  non-Aryan  settlers  in  historic  times, 
mw-n.  *  *  .  .  . 

Their  results  have  bei»n  widely  different  in  different 

Hpiiiiii.'.       enses.     T\w    Semitic.  Santcens  settled    in  Spain    and 

Weily,  brinmnc' with  them  and  after  them  their  African 

converts,  nuMi  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
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the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the    chap.. 
island.  These  non- Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.   The    '^ — ^ — ' 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
some  degree  of  assimilation  must    also  have  taken 
place.     Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern 
Europe,  of  those  nations  which  we  may  group  to- 
gether as  Turanian.   We  need  not  discuss  the  abstract 
propriety  of  that  name ;  for  our  purposes  it  is  a  con- 
venient negative  name    for   whatever  in    European 
and  Western  Asiatic  history  is  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic.     Among  Turanian  invaders  in  this  sense,  the 
Huns  of  Attila  have  left  only  a  name.     The  more 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how 
far  by  displacement,  how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say.    Chazars,  Patzinaks,  a  crowd  of  other 
barbarian  races,  have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence. 
The  Bulgarians^  originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  Tunmian 
been  assimilated  by  their  Slavonic  subjects.      The 
Finnish  Magyars  have  received  a  pohtical  and  reli- 
gious assimilation ;  their  kingdom  became  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe,  though 
they  still  keep  their  old  Turanian  language.      Thje 
latest  intruders  of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  still  remain 
as  they  were  when  they  first  came,  aliens  on  Aryan 
and  Christian  ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of 
assimilation  the  other  way  ;   the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
an  artificial  nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
constant  incorporation  of  European  renegades  who 
have  thrown   aside  the  speech,  the  creed,  and  the 
civilization,  of  Europe. 
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CILVPTER  n. 

GREECE    AXD    THE   GREEK   COLONIES. 

§  1.  The  Ea^Htcni  or  Greek  Penvufula. 

CHAP.  The  Historical  Geograpliy  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
' — * — '  chronological  order,  must  begin  with  the  most  eastern 
isUcsof  the  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.    Here  the 

rjBiiTrii  

peniMuia.  history  of  Europe,  and  the  truest  histoiy  of  the  world, 
began.  It  was  in  t]ie  insular  and  j)eninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  JBga^an  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civilization  were  taken  ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
poUtical  life.  But  Greece  or  Hellas,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern 
peninsula,  though  it  is  its  leading  and  characteristic 
part.  As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers 
southwards  from  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it 
becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece  indeed  and  the  neighbouring  lands  form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Strabo,*  a  series  of 
peninsulas  Avithin  peninsulas.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  name  for  tlie  whole  region,  as  it  stretclies  far  beyond 

1  See  the  first  chapter  of  hk  eight)h  book  (voL  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsuliifi  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  PeloponnSsos,  and  he  enlarges  on  the 
general  oharacter  of  the  country  as  made  up  of  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. 
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any  limits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  chap. 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But  — ^ — ' 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  cliiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Grreek  peninsula.  Latterly  it  has  more 
commonly  been  called  the  Balkan  peninsida,  from  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps 
of  Western  Europe,  which  spans  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  as 
nearly  answering  to  the  European  part  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Koman  Empire,  when  its  seat  of 
government  was  at  Byzantion,  Constantinople,  or  New 
Eome. 

Taking  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  di-  Jt*5l**®^ 
vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the  lands  which  are  cut  off  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the  range  of 
Haimos  or  Balkan.  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
great  guK  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
region,  all  that  lies  north  of  the  j^asan  sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe;  it  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsular  lands  to  the  south. 
Still  the  boimdary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in  Greek  history. 

0  2 
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CHAP.  But  when  we  get  beyond  the  mountains,  into  the 
^— -*^ — '  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands 
which,  excepting  a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have 
hardly  come  at  all  under  Greek  influences  till  quite 
modern  times.  This  r^on  between  Haimos  and  the 
more  strictly  Greek  lands  takes  in  Thrace^  Paianiuy 
and  lUyria  in  the  narrower  sense.  Of  these,  Thrace 
and  Ulyria,  having  a  sea  coast,  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
u^flsan  and  on  the  Prapontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Thracian  part  of  this  r^on,  as  bordering  on  these 
more  distinctly  Grecian  seas,  became  more  truly  a 
part  of  the  Grecian  world  than  the  other  lands 
Tbraoeand  to  the  wcst  of  it.  Yet  geographically  Thrace  is 
^"^^  more  widely  cut  off  from  Greece  than  Dlyria  is.  For 
there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  off  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Epeiros.  There  is  here 
no  very  marked  break  on  the  Ulyrian  coast,  but  the 
.^IgoBan  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersonesos,  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  Chalkidike.  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Ulyrian  side  unless  we 
reckon  the  mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos. 
This  last  point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earlier 
Greek  colonization  in  those  regions,  and  it  has  become 
a  still  more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond  Chalkidike    to   the  west,   the  specially 
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Greek  peninsula  projects  to  the  south,  being  itself    chap. 
again  composed  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas.    The  ^ 


Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Pagasaian  on  Greece 
the  east  fence  off  a  peninsula  to  the  south,  by  which  L  penin- 
the  more  purely  Greek  lands  are  fenced  off  from 
Macedonia^  Epeiros^  and  Thessaly.  Within  this  pen- 
insula again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.  This  again  shuts  out  to  the  west  Akamania^ 
Aitolia^  and  some  other  of  the  more  backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.  Thus  PhSkis,  Boidtia^  and 
Atdca  form  a  great  promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects  as  a  further  promontory  to  the  south-east, 
while  the  great  peninsula  of  Peloponnesos — itself  made  Peiopon- 
up  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  smaller 
peninsulas — is  joined  on  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros,  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  Peloponnesos  we 
reach  the  innermost  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  2.  Insular  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
called  Continuous  ffellas  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  continooufl 
colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern 
Europe.  But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a 
part  of  continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of 
the  -ffigsean,  Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so 
thickly  strewed  with  Greek  colonies  aa  t^  icsrcc^^*^  ^<^\.  4 
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CHAP,  part  of  continuous  Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate 
* — r —  Greek  world.  The  western  coast,  as  it  is  less  penin- 
sular, is  also  less  insular,  and  the  islands  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  did  not  reach  the  same  importance  as 
those  on  the  eastern  side.  Still  they  too,  the  Ionian 
islands  of  modem  geography,  form  in  every  sense  a  part 
of  Greece.  To  the  north  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  there 
are  only  detached  Greek  colonies,  whether  on  the 
The  mainland  or  in  the  islands  ;  but  all  the  islands  of  the 

Islands. 

jEgaean  are,  during  historical  times,  as  much  part  of 
Greece  as  the  mainland.  One  island  on  each  side, 
Leukas  on  the  west  and  the  greater  island  of  Evboia 
on  the  east,  might  almost  be  counted  as  parts  of  the 
mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather  than  islands.  To  the 
south  the  long  narrow  island  of  Crete  forms  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian  seas.  It  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  purely  Greek  lands.  Sicily  to 
the  west  and  Cyprus  to  the  east  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  but  they  never  became  purely  Greek  in  the 
same  way  as  Crete  and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  it. 
Asiatic  But,   besides    the  European  peninsulas    and    the 

islands,  part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world,  though  not  strictly 
of  continuous  Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia 
Minor  cannot  be  separated  from  Europe  either  in  its 
geography  or  in  its  history.  With  its  central  mass 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  ;  but  its  coasts  form  a 
part  of  the  Greek  world,  and  its  ^gajan  coast  was 
only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than  Greece  itself  and  the 
Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by  nations  which, 
like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece,  were  more  or 
less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.      And  the  JSgajan 
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coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  of    chap. 

II. 

peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to  the  ^-^ — ' 
shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.  All  these  shores 
therefore  received  Greek  colonies.  The  islands  and  the 
most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 
by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities. 
But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 
even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 
as  the  islands.  When  we  pass  from  the  uEgaean  coast 
of  Asia  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
to  its  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Euxine  and  its 
southern  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  we 
have  passed  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world. 
Greek  colonies  are  found  on  favourable  spots  here 
and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast,  as  a  whole, 
is  barbarian. 

§  3.  Ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

The  immediate  Greek  world  then,  as  opposed  to  The  Greeks 
the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  consists  of  the  shores  of  J^^ 
the  jEggean  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea:  Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.  But  it  would  further  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks, 
races  which  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  and  of  whom  the  Greeks  were  simply  the 
foremost  and  most  fortunate.  Their  higher  develope- 
ment  was  doubtless  greatly  favoured  by  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  nie.^xi«^ 


races. 
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and  the  more  remote  neighbours  of  Greece.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determine 
whether  the  Greeks  had  or  had  not  any  connexion 
with  Thracians,  European  or  Asiatic,  with  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  All 
these  were  in  Greek  eyes  simply  Barbarians,  but 
modem  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kin- 
dred with  the  Greek  nation  nearer  than  the  share 
which  both  have  in  the  common  Aryan  stock.  We 
need  not  settle  here  whether  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  geographical  district  which  we  have  marked  out 
were,  or  were  not,  kinsmen  in  this  sense ;  but  with 
some  among  them  the  question  assumes  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  nearer  approach  to  certainty.  The 
great  Ulyrian  race,  of  whom  the  Albanians  or  Skipe- 
tar  are  the  modem  representatives,  a  race  which  has 
been  so  largely  displaced  by  Slaves  at  one  end  and 
assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with  the  Greeks  than  that 
which  they  both  sliare  with  Celts  and  Teutons.  When 
we  come  to  the  lands  which  are  yet  more  closely 
connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geographical  position 
and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes  clearer  still. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations  wliich  bordered 
on  Greece  immediately  to  the  north  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia,  as  well  as  with  some  at  least  of  those 
which  they  found  occupying  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  uEgaean,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Greeks 
and  ItaUans,  with  the  nations  immediately  connected 
with  them,  clearly  belong  to  one,  and  that  a  well 
marked,  division  of  the  Aryan  family.  Their  kindred 
is  shown  aHke  by  the  evidence  of  language  and  by 
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the   remarkable   ease  with  which  in  all  ages   they     chap. 
received  Greek   civilization.     Into  more  minute  in-  ^ — « — ' 
quiries  as  to  these  matters  it  is  hardly  our  province 
to  go  here.     It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgian  name,   which  has  given   rise  to  so  much  Peiasgians. 
speculation,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  a  very  vague  way,  much  as  the  word 
Saxon  is  used   among  ourselves.      It    is    therefore 
dangerous  to  form  any  theories  about  the  matter. 
Sometimes  the  Peiasgians  seem  to  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  Old-Hellenes,  sometimes  as  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Hellenes.     Whether  the  Hellenes,  on  their  enter- 
ing into  Greece,  found  the  land  held  by  earlier  in-  The  Greek 

,  ,  ,  nation. 

habitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  speculation,  but  one  which  does  not 
concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  as 
far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can  carry  us,  we 
find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  all  other  nations,  of 
various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as  well 
defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  oflT,  as 
it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Greek  and  barbarian  are  from  the 
beginning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  formmg  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  difierent  Greek  writers 
sometimes  in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

§  4.  The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 

Neighbouring  Lands. 

Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comep  ^^^  SJlenc 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  Whatever  may  be  tlva 
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value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear 
that  the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Hiad 
must  represent  a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a 
map  of  Greece  so  different  from  the  map  of  Greece 
at  any  later  time  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time.  We  have  in 
fact  a  map  of  Greece  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  time 
to  which  we  can  assign  certain  names  and  dates. 
Within  the  range  of  Greece  itself  the  various  Greek 
races  often  changed  their  settlements,  displacing  or 
conquering  earlier  Greek  settlers;  and  the  different 
states  which  they  formed  often  changed  their  boun- 
daries by  bringing  other  states  into  subjection  or 
depriving  them  of  parts  of  their  territory.  The 
Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a  wholly  different  at- 
rangement  of  the  various  branches  of  the  nation 
firom  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of  historic  times. 
The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which  were  afterwards 
so  famous,  are  hardly  known ;  tlie  name  of  Hellenes 
itself  belongs  only  to  a  small  district.  Tlie  names 
for  the  whole  people  are  Achaians^  Argeiayis  {Argoa 
seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and  Danaoi^  the 
last  a  name  wliich  goes  quite  out  of  use  in  historic 
times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west  is  nar- 
rower than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akamania  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
then  a  Greek  land  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as 
Epeiros  or  the  mainland,^  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the 

'  *H7r€cpo9  is  simply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gi*adually  to 
mean  a  particular  country.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  '  terra 
firma'  in  South  America.  In  the  catalogue  {Iliadf  ii.  620-635), 
after  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read  :  o?  r'  ^HTrcipov  e^ov,  ^^  AyrnrtpcLi  hfifuovro.  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwards  called  Akamania.    It  was  remarked  at  a  later 
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possessions  of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  chap. 
Kephallenia  and  Ithake.  The  islands  to  the  north,  - — ^ — • 
Leukas  and  Korkyra^  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thes- 
protians  in  Epeiros  are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  Aitolians  appear  as  a  Greek 
people,  and  so  do  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Greek  nation;  only  their  position  and  relative 
importance  is  often  different  from  what  it  was 
afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  examples  out 
of  many,  the  Lokrians,  who,  in  historic  times, 
appear  both  on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  their 
northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.    The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  GronpiiigB 

ofcitl68. 

historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 
principalities  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  later  history. 
Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find  Orchomenos  as 
the  second  city  of  a  confederation  of  which  Thebes 
is  the  first.  In  the  catalogue  Orchomenos  and  the 
neighbouring  city  Aspleddn  form  a  separate  division, 
distinct  from  Boiotia.  Euboia  forms  a  whole  ;  and, 
what  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  Attica^  as  a  land, 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  Athens^ 
with  Salamis  as  a  kind  of  dependency.  PeloponnS- 
sos  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
anything  in  later  times.  The  ruling  city  is  Mykene^ 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while   his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 

time  that  the  Akamanians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  did 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue. 
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ciiAP.     Corinth^  Klednai^  Sikyon^  and  the  whole  south  coast  o: 


IL 


■^  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  Th< 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argoff.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  intc 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  latei 
times.  And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greel 
world  is  clearly  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic 
period. 

The  catalogue  also  lielps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
of  the  Ji^a3an  islands  and  of  the  northern  and  easterc 
Extent  of  coasts  of  the  JE£*fQ?Ln  sea.  We  see  the  extent  which  Greel 
ns»aioD.  colonization  had  already  reached.  It  had  as  yet  taken 
in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  iE]ga3an.  Crete  wai 
already  Greek ;  so  were  Rhodea^  Kos^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.  Tlie  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest 
of  LeMhoM  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Asia,  besides  Trojans 
TheANiatic  and  J)ar(lanianA.  we  find  PeUisqians  as  a  distinct 
people,  as  also  Paphlayoniaris^  Mysians^  Phrygians. 
Maionia7Mj  Karians^  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  j^ajan  coast  oi 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Faionians,  names 
familiar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Tliracians  in  Asia  is  implied 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  -^sean  arc 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  Everything  leads  us  tc 
believe  that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was,  at  this  earliest 
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time  of  which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by     chap. 


various  races  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  each  other.   — ^ — ' 
The  islands  were  largely  Karian,  but  the  PhoBnicianSj  phcenidan 
a  Semitic    people   from   the   eastern   coast  of   the  setuemenu 
Mediterranean,   had   planted  colonies  in   several  of  iaiands. 
them.     But  Karians  and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun 
to  give  way  to  Greek  settlements.     The  same  rivalry 
in  short  between  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  must  have 
gone  on  in  the  earliest  times  in  the  islands  of  the 
iEgajan  which  went  on  in  historic  times  in  the  greater 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily. 

§  5.  Change  from  Homeric  to  Historic  Greece. 

The  state  of  things  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
changes  which  still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.  According  to  received  tra-  chmgesm 
dition,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  n«ejo«. 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnesos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  older  Achaian  inhabitants.  MykSne  from  this 
time  loses  its  importance ;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Sikyon,  become  Dorian  cities ;  Sparta  gradually  wins 
the  dominion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or 
Achaian,  within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia. 
To  the  west  of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of 
Messene^  which  is  the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there 
was  as  yet  no  city  so  called.  As  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment, an  Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  ^lis 
on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesos.  ^lis  again  was  at 
this  time  the  name  of  a  district  only ;  the  cities 
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CHAP,  of  Messenfi  and  Elis  are  of  much  later  date.  First  Ar- 
' — ^ — '  gos,  and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their 
fellow-Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Pcloponngsas. 
Historical  Peloponnesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities, 
chiefly  Dorian,  of  the  ArgoUc  Akte  or  peninsula,  to- 
gether with  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara^  a 
Dorian  outpost  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakanike^ 
the  district  immediately  subject  to  Sparta,  with  a 
boundary  towards  Argos  which  shifted  as  Sparta  ad- 
vanced and  Argos  went  back ;  (iii)  of  Messenc^  which 
was  conquered  by  Sparta  before  the  age  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  was  again  separated  in  tlie  fourth 
century  B.C.;  (iv)  of  tllis.  \vith  the  border- districts 
between  it  and  Messene ;  (v)  of  the  Achaian  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  (vi)  of  the  inland  country 
of  Arkadia.  The  relations  among  these  districts  and 
the  several  cities  within  them  often  fluctuated,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  map  of  Peloponnesos  did  not 
greatly  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
till  the  later  days  of  the  third, 
changea  in        Accordiuff  to  thc  rcccivcd  traditions,  nuOTations  of 

Northern  ^  .  '        o 

^ireece.  the  samc  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  l^eginning  of 
contemporary  history.  Thus  Thessaly,  whose  difierent 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotiaiv<.  They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruHng  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia  and  the  Phthiotic  Achaia,  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in 
the  background,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is 
much  less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of 
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Oreece.  There  is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a    chap. 


migration  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boidtia ;  but  in  historic  ^ 
times  Orchomenos  no  longer  appears  as  a  separate 
state ;  it  becomes  the  second  city  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy, yielding  the  first  place  to  Thebes  with  great 
unwillingness.  The  Lokrians  also  now  appear  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  as  well  as  on  the  sea  of  Euboia.  And 
the  land  to  the  west  of  AitoUa,  so  vaguely  spoken  of  in 
the  catalogue,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  Greek  people 
under  the  name  of  Akamania.  The  Corinthian  colo- 
nies along  this  coast,  the  city  of  Ambrakia^  the  island  or 
peninsula  of  Leukas^  the  great  island  of  Korkyra^  colo- 
nies whose  foundation  is  placed  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  come  almost  within  the  time  of  trustworthy 
history.  They  are  not  Greek  in  the  catalogue ;  they 
are  Greek  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history. 
Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost  of  continuous  Hellas 
on  the  mainland,  asKorkyra  was  long  the  most  northern 
Greek  island.  Beyond  these  are  only  outlying  Greek 
settlements,  mostly  of  much  later  date,  on  the  Ulyrian 
coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Oreece,  both  within  and  without  PeloponnSsos,  make 
the  main  differences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Homeric 
catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars.  During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  changw  in 
•centuries  before  Christ  there  were  constant  changes 
in  pohtical  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one 
another ;  but  there  were  not  many  changes  which 
greatly  affected  the  geography.  Cities  were  constantly 
brought  in  subjection  to  one  another,  and  were  again 
reheved  from  the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  two  new  Peloponnfisian  cities,  Messen^  and 
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CHAP.  Megalopolis^  were  founded.  In  hoiotia  afrain,  Plataia 
^-  «'  -"  and  Orchomeiios  were  destroyed  by  tlie  Thcbans,  and 
*^-  Thebes  itself  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  but  these 

cities  were  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  PeloponnSsos 
MykSne  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians  at  an  earlier 
Bx.  468.  time,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  But  most  of  these  changes 
do  not  affect  geogra])hy,  as  they  did  not  involve  any 
change  in  the  seats  of  the  great  divisions  of  tlie  Greek 
name.  Tlie  only  exception  is  that  of  the  foundation  of 
MesstJie^  which  was  accompanied  by  the.  separation  of 
the  old  Messenian  territory  from  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
sequent establishment  of  a  new  or  restored  division 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  6.    The  Greek  Colonies. 

The  It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days 

ooioiue».  represented  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  -^Igffian  became  Greek,  and  that  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  on  the  -^a^an  cjoast  of  Asia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  soutliern  islands  were  already  Greek  at 
the  time  of  the  catalogue,  wliile  some  of  the  northern 
ones,  Thoftos^  Lemnos^  and  others,  did  not  become 
Greek  till  times  to  which  we  can  give  approximate 
dates,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries.  During 
this  period,  at  some  time  before  the  eighth  century, 
Coicniw      the  whole  Msvddax  coast  of  Asia  had  become  fringed 

in  Asia.  ? .  .  .     .  ° 

with  Greek  cities,  Dorian  U)  the  soutli,  xiiolian  to  the 
north,  Ionian  between  tlie  two.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  itself  is  most  likely  a  legendary  account  of 
the  beginning  of  these  settlements;  and  this  may 
make  us  think  that  the  Greek  colonization  of  this 
coast  began  in  the  north,  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
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the  Hellespont.     At  all  events,  by  the  eighth  century    chap. 
these  settlements  had  made  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  '^ — ^ — ' 
islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but  we  may  almost  say 
of  Greece  itself.     The  Ionian  cities,  above  all,  Smyrna^  Their  early 
EphesoSj  Miletos^  and  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos, 
were   among  the    greatest    of    Greek    cities,  more 
flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European  Greece. 
MilStos,  above  all,  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.     But,  if 
the  day  of  greatness  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  came 
before  that  of  the  European  Greeks,  they  were  also 
the  first  to  come   under  the  power  of  the  Barba- 
rians.    In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  continent  of  Asia  came  under  the  power, 
first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  then  of  their  Persian  LydiiBtnd 
conquerors,  who  subdued  several  of  the  islands  also.  »^u^t«. 
It  was  this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians  which  led  to  the  Persian  war,  with  which 
the  most  briUiant  time  in  the  history  of  European 
Greece  begins.      We   thus  know  the  Asiatic  cities 
only  in   the   days  of  their  decline.     The  coasts  of 
Thrace    and   Macedonia   were    also    sprinkled  with  colonies  in 

.  Thrace. 

Greek  cities,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  thick  together 

as  those   on   the  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the 

three-fingered  peninsula  of  Chalkidike,  which  became 

a  thoroughly  Greek  land.    Some  of  these  colonies  in 

Thrace,  as  Olynthos  and  Potidaia,  play  an  important 

part  in  Greek  history,  and  two  among  them  fill  a 

place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     ThermL  under  its  Therm* 

.  ^  .  and  By- 

later  name  of  Thessalonike,  has  kept  on  its  importance  tion. 

under  all  changes  down  to  our  own  time.     And  By- 

zantiorij  on  the  Thracian  Bosporos,  rose  higher  still.^ 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP,    becoming,  under  the  form  of  Constantinople^  the  trans- 
^  '   ■"  planted  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Eome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken 
of  can  hardly  be  counted,  like  the  Corinthian  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast,  as  parts  of  continuous 
Hellas,  but  they  may  be  all  counted  as  coming 
within  the  immediate  Greek  world.  They  were 
planted  in  lands  so  near  to  the  mother-country, 
and  they  lay  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  whole 
region  round  the  .^sean  may  be  looked  on  as  more 
or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some  parts  were  wholly 
Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influences  were  predomi- 
nant. But,  during  this  same  period  of  distant  enter- 
J^^  prise,  between  the  lime  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  and 
*>**•  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek  settlements 

were  made  in  far  more  distant  lands.  All  of  course 
came  within  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  no 
GFreek  ever  passed  through  the  Straits  of  H^rakl^  to 
found  settlements  on  the  Ocean.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  coast  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of  the 
Euxine  was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies. 
These  outposts  of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually 
conquered  by  barbarians,  almost  always  remained 
Greek ;  they  kept  their  Greek  language  and  manners, 
and  they  often  spread  them  to  some  extent  among 
•  their  barbarian  neighbours.     But  it  was  not  often 

that  any  large  tract  of  country  in  these  more  distant 
lands  became  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  the  MgsosLn 
coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may  say  however  that 
such  was  the  case  with  the  coaste^f  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  All 
Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really  become  a  Qree^ 
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land,  though  not  till  after  its  conquest  by  the  Eomans.     chap. 
But  in    Northern    and    Central    Italy,  the  Latins,  * — ^ — ' 
Etruscans,  and  other  nations  of  Italy,  were  too  strong 
for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in  those  parts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek  colonies  had  coionica  in 
spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  far  north  as  tic. 
Epidamnos.     The  more  northern  colonies    on    the 
coast  and  among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the  Dlyrian 
EpidauroSy  Pharos^  Black  Korkyra^  and  others,  founda- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  were  among  the  latest 
efforts  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  further  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  PhoBnician 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities 
of  Carthage^  Utica^  and  others.  They  had  also  settle- 
ments in  southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside 
the  straits  and  on  the  Ocean.  This  is  Gades  or  Gadesr* 
Cadizy  which  has  kept  its  name  and  its  unbroken 
position  as  a  great  city  from  an  earlier  time  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  therefore  could 
not  colonize  in  these  parts.  In  the  great  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were  both  Phoenician  and 
Greek  colonies,  and  there  was  a  long  struggle  between 
the   settlers  of  the  two  nations.     In  Egypt  again., 

i>2 
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[AP.     though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers,  yet  there  were 
-^ — '  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.    That  is,  there 
were  no  independent  Greek  commonwealths.    Thu» 
the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lay  open  to  Greek  colonization  was  the 
land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of  Carthage. 
kooio-  In  that  land  accordingly  several  Greek  cities  were 
jm,       planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous  Kyrene. 

.  And 

i.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  arose  the  great  Ionian 
alia,  city  of  Mdssalia  or  Marseilles^  wliich ,  like  the  Phoenician 
Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its  prosperity  down 
to  our  own  time.  MassaUa  became  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul  and 
the  east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means  of 
spreading  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on 
the  western,  northern,  and  soutliern  coasts  of  the 
nieson  Euxiuc,  of  which  thosc  best  worth  remembering  are 
the  city  of  Chersonesos  in  the  peninsula  called  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos^  now  Crimea,  and  those  of  Sinope 
and  Trapezous  on  the  southern  coast.  Cliersonesos 
and  Trapezous  above  all  deserve  notice  as  being  two 
specially  abiding  seats  of  Greek  influence.  Chersonesos, 
under  the  name  of  Chersdn,  remained  an  independent 
Greek  commonwealth  longer  than  any  other,  and 
Trapezous  or  Trebizond  became  tlie  seat  of  Greek- 
speaking  Emperors,  who  outhved  tliose  of  Constanti- 
nople. Speaking  generally  then,  we  may  say  that,  in 
tlie  most  famous  times  of  European  Greece,  in  tlie 
time  of  tlie  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  whole 
coast  of  tlie  iEgaean  was  part  of  the  immediate  Greek 


Goione. 
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world,  while  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were  chap. 
<;ontending  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  Italy  with  the  — ^ — ' 
native  Italians.  MassaUa  was  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  Greek  states  in  the  north-west,  and  Kyren^  in  the 
south,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek  cities  here  and 
there.  In  most  of  these  colonies  the  Greeks  mixed 
to  some  extent  with  the  natives,  and  the  natives 
to  some  extent  learned  the  Greek  language  and 
manners.     We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we  Befonnin^ 

-^  of  too  srti~ 

may  call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in  ficiai  Greek 

nation. 

speech,  feeling,  and  culture,  but  not  purely  Greek  in 
blood,  which  has  held  its  place  in  the  world  ever 
.  since. 

§  7.    Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  poUtical  independence  of  Greece 
itself.  This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations  Growth  of 
to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 
The  Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by 
the  barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also 
weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves.  But  when 
the  whole  nation  was  united  under  its  great  King  f^^^ 
Phihp,  Macedonia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  s^o-ese. 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Philip  greatly 
increased  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks 
.  and  barbarians,  especially  by  add\Tv%  \Xife  ^\^^^3^^^ 
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CHAP,    of  Chalkidike  to  his  kiugdom.     But  in  Greece  itself, 

' — ^ — '  though  he  took  to  himself  the  chief  power,  he  did  not 

actually  aunex  any  of  the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia, 

ConqaeBtii    SO  that  his  victorics  there  do  not  afiect  the  map.    His 

of  Alezin-  ' 

der,  yet  more  famous  son  Alexander,  and  the  Macedonian 

kings  after  him,  in  Uke  manner  held  garrisons  in 
particular  Greek  cities,  and  brought  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  Tliessaly  and  Euboia,  under  a  d^ree  of 
Macedonian  influence  which  hardly  difiered  froni 
dominion;  but  they  did  not  formally  annex  them. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  brought  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  under  Macedonian 
dominion,  but  some,  as  Crete,  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and 
Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their  independence. 
Meanwhile  Epeiros  became  united  under  the  Greek 

^^»       kings  of  Molossis^  and    under  Pyrrhos,  who  made 

SS^'  Ambrakia  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerfiil  state. 
And  a  httle  kingdom  called  Athamania,  thrust  in 
between  Epeiros,  Macedonia,  and  Tliessaly,  now  begins 
to  be  heard  of. 

The  Mace-         The  coiiqucsts  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us 

donian  -*- 

.^^gdoms  only  so  far  as  they  called  into  being  a  class  of  states 
in  Western  Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  gi'eater  or 
less  share  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  actual  Greek  world.  By  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle 

B.C.801.  of  Ipsos,  Egypt  became  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy, 
with  whose  descendants  it  remained  down  to  the 
Boman  conquest.  The  civilization  of  the  Egyptian 
court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria  became  one  of  the 

EfiTpt        greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover  the  earlier  kings 

Ptoiemiea.  of  the  Ptolcmaic  dynasty  held  various  islands  in  the 
/Rfffp.anj  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and  even 
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of  Thrace,  which  made  them  ahnost  entitled  to  rank     CHAPi 


as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic  power  — ^ — ' 
of  Alexander  passed  to  SeleuJcos  and  his  descendants.  The 

^  .  Selenkid 

The  early  kings  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  .^Igasan  dynaaty. 
to  the  Hjrphasis  ;  but  this  great  dominion  was  at  all 
times  fringed  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions 
of  native  princes,  by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  other  Macedonian  kings.   And  in  the  ciroa  B.a 
third  century  their  dominion  was  altogether  cut  short 
in  the  east  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern 
Persia,  by  whom  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid 
kingdom  were  lopped  away.     And  when  Antiochos 
the  Great  provoked  a  war  with  Bome,  his  dominion  b.o.  i91- 
was  cut  short  to  the  west  also.     The  Seleukid  power 
now  shrank  up  into  a  local  kingdom  of  Syrian  with  The  Synan 
Tauros  for  its  north-western  frontier.  '^'^ 

By  the  cutting  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom.  Growth  of 

,  indepen- 

room  was  given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent  f®°M^**" 

states  which  had  already  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor.  J^"^^ 

The  kingdom  of  Pei*gamo8  had  already  begun,  and  Pergamoa. 

the  dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by 

the  Bomans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Fergamos 

might  count  as  a  Greek  state,  alongside  of  Macedonia 

and  Epeiros.    But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor, 

JBithynia,  Kappadokia^  Paphlagonia^  and  Pantos,  the 

kingdom  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  must  be  counted 

as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far 

to  the  East.   Even  the  Parthian  kings  affected  a  certain  Spread  of 

^  HeUenic 

amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  m  all  the  more  western  culture, 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and   several   of  their  kings  fixed  their  capitals   in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  ^x^n^  '^ 
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CHAP.    Fergamos.    Meanwhile  other  states,  either  originally 

' — ^ — '  Greek  or  largely  hellenized,  still  remained  east  of  the 
.^Igasan.  Thus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  Lykia^  though  seemingly  less  thoroughly 
hellenized  than  some  of  its  neighbours,  became  a 

Seirakeu.  federal  state  after  the  Greek  model.  Far  to  the  east, 
Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  whether  under  S3rrian  or 
Parthian  overlordship,  kept  its  character  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  its  position  as  what  may  be  called  a  free 
imperial  city.   Further  to  the  west  other  more  purely 

H€nk]eia.  Greek  states  survived.  The  Pontic  HeraMeia  long 
remained  an  independent  Greek  city,  sometimes  a 
commonwealth,  sometimes  under  tyrants ;  and  Sin6pS 
remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became  the  capital  of 

B/J.188.  the  kings  of  Pontos.  On  the  north  of  the  Euxine, 
Bosporos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 

§  8.  The  later  Geography  of  Lidepeiulent  Greece. 

Later  iK>u-         The  political  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in 

^osof       the  days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of 

Borne,  differ  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we 

are  used  during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars, 

as  these  last  differ  from  the  earlier  divisions  in  the 

Homeric  catalogue.     The  chief  feature  of  these  times 

was  the  power  which  was  held,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  by  the  Macedonian   kings,  and    the   alliances 

made  by  the  different  Greek  states  in  order  to  escape 

or  to  throw  off  their  yoke.     The  result  was  that  the 

greater  part  of  Greece  was  gradually  mapped  out 

among  large  confederations,  much  larger  at  least  than 

Tiie  Greece  had  ever  seen  before.     The  most  famous  of 

Lei^ne,      thcsc,  the  Lcaguc  of  Achaia^  began  among  the  old 

Achaian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
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It  gradually   spread,   till  it   took  in  the  whole  of    chap. 


Peloponnfesos,  together  with  Megara  and  one  or  two  ^ — • — • 
outlying  cities.     Thus  Siky6n,  Corinth,  Argos,  Elis,  ac  191. 
and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct  states  as  of 
old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over  other  cities, 
were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal  body.     In 
Northern  Greece  the  Leamie  of  Aitolia  now  became  The 
very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond  its  old  i^agne. 
borders.     Akamania,  Fh6kis,  Lokris,   and   Boidtia, 
formed    federal  states  of   less  power,  and   so  did 
Epeiros^  where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
which  was  now  reckoned  as  a  thoroughly  Greek 
state.     The  Macedonian  kings  held  different  points  at 
different  times :  Corinth  itself  for  a  good  while,  and 
Thessaly  and  Euboia  for  longer  periods,  might  be 
almost  counted  as  parts  of  their  kingdom. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  Roman  in- 
time  when  the  Eomans  began  to  meddle  in  Ghreek  inGwece. 
and  Macedonian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all 
the  Greek  and  Macedonian  lands,  hke  the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  imder  their  power.      But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  was  done,  as  the  con- 
quests of  the  Eomans  always  were  done,  very  gradu- 
ally.    First  the  island  of  Korkyra  and  the  cities  of  b.c.  229. 
Epidamnos  and  Apolldnia  on  the  Ulyrian  coast  be- 
came Boman  allies,  which   was   always   a  step  to 
becoming  Boman  subjects.      The  Eomans  first  ap- 
peared in  Greece  itself  as  allies  of  the  Aitolians,  but 
by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Eome  obtained  no  dominion  b-c.  205. 
in  Greece  itself,  merely  some  increase  of  her  Dlyrian 
territory.     The  second  Macedonian  war  made  Mace-  rc.  200- 

197. 

donia  dependent  on  Eome,  and   all  those  parts  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  MacedoniasL  '^^^^wi 
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CHAP.,    were  declared  free  at  its  close.     As   the  Aitolians 

^1^-;;^^  joined  Antiochos  of  Syria  against  Borne,  they  were 

mquMte.    ^^^  ^  Koman  dependency.     From  that  time  Rome 

»«•  1^      was  always  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states, 

and  they  may  be  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally, 

dependent  on  Rome.     After  the  third  Macedonian 

B.a  169.      war,  Macedonia  was  cut  up  into  four  separate  com- 

B.a  149.      monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became 

B^  146.      a  Roman  province.   About  the  same  time  the  League? 

of  Epeiros  and  Boiotia  were  dissolved ;  the  Achaian 

League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Rome, 

and  was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.    It  is  not  certain 

when  Achaia  formally  became  a  Roman  province; 

but,  from  this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject 

to  Rome.     Athens  remained  nominally  independent, 

as  did  Rhodes,  Byzantion,  and  several  other  islands 

Free  uutes   and  outlying  cities.     Some  of  these  were  not  formally 

rated  bjr      mcorporatcd  ^vitli  the  Roman  dominion  till  the  time 

Vespasian.  *■ 

Nominal      of  the  Empcror  Vespasian.     Of  some,  Athens  for  one, 
Athens  and  it  may  bc  doubtcd  whether  tliey  were  ever  formally 

other  cities.    .  n        n  i     i     i  i         t-i        • 

mcorporated  at  all.  Surrounded  by  the  llimpire, 
subject  to  it  in  every  practical  sense  of  the  word, 
these  once  soverei<m  commonwealths  sank  into  mere 
municipalities  without  any  one  moment  of  formal 
change,  and  hved  and  died  the  hfe  and  the  death  of 
the  other  municipalities  of  the  Roman  world. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  lands 
which  came  under  the  Roman  dominion,  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  way  in  wliich  Rome  thus  enlarged 
her  territories  bit  by  bit.  But  it  seemed  right  to 
begin  with  the  geography  of  Greece,  and  this  could 
not  be  carried  down  to  the  time  when  Greece  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  without  saying  something  of 
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the  Koman  conquest.  From  B.C.  146  we  must  look  chap. 
upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  as  being,  - — ^ — - 
some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them  practically, 
part  of  the  Eoman  dominion.  And  we  shall  not  have 
to  speak  of  them  again  as  separate  states  or  countries 
till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Eoman  dominion  began 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  geography 
of  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of 
the  dominion  which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean,  we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
middle  peninsula  which  became  the  centre  of  that 
dominion,  namely  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Greece  and  special 
the  neighbouring  lands  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  of  Greek 
which  can  be  said  to  have  a  history  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Kome,  and  beginning  earlier  than  the  Koman 
history.  Of  the  oiher  countries  therefore  which 
became  part  of  the  Koman  Empire  it  will  be  best  to 
speak  in  their  relation  to  Italy,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  the 
Koman  power. 
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CHAPTER  rn. 

FORMATION  OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
'-  *  -^  Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is 
Diflcrent     that  of  Italy.     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in 

meaningH 

«ftheiwme  several  meanings  at  different  times,  but  it  has  always 

meant  either  tlie  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which 

we  now  call  Italy.     The  name  gradually  spread  itself 

from  the  extreme  soutli  to  the  north.^     At  the  time 

when  our  survey  begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond 

the  long   narrow   peninsula    itself;    and  indeed  it 

hardly  took  in  the  wliole  of  that.     During  the  time 

of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  Italy,  in  its  greatest 

extent,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  httle  rivers  Macra 

itH  meun-    ou  ouc  sidc,  near  Lwia,  and  Rubico  on  the  other  side, 

the  Roman   near  Ariiuinuni,    The  land  to  tlie  north,  as  far  as  the 

wealth.       Alps,  was  uot  couutcd  for  Italy  till  after  the  time  ot 

Caesar.      But  the   Alps   are   the   natural   boundary 

which  fence  off  the  peninsular  land  from  the  great 

mass  of  central  Europe;    so   that,  looking  at  the 

matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 

whole  land  within  the  Alps  as  Italy.     It  will  be  at 

*  We  shall  come  as  we  go  on  to  two  uses  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  com- 
monly so  called.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  name  had  a  purely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  came  into  common  use 
in  this  sense. 
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once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,  though  so  long     chap. 


III. 


and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories  ^ 
and  smaller  peninsulas  m  the  way  that  the  Greek  ofitaiy.  * 
peninsula  is.  Nor  is  it  surrounded  by  so  many 
islands.  It  is  only  quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long 
narrow  peninsula  splits  pff  into  two  smaller  ones,  that 
the  coast  has  at  all  the  character  of  the  Greek  coast, 
and  there  only  in  a  much  slighter  d^ree.  Close  by  The  itaUan 
this  end  of  Italy  Ues  the  great  island  of  Sicily^  whose  "*  ^ 
history  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Italy.  Further  off  lie  the  two  other  great  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which  in  old  times  were  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Italy  at  all.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  smaller  islands,  Elba  and  others, 
along  the  Italian  coast;  but  they  lie  a  good  way 
from  each  other,  and  do  not  form  any  marked  feature 
in  the  geography.  There  is  nothing  at  all  Uke  even 
the  group  of  islands  off  western  Greece,  much  less 
like  the  endless  multitude,  great  and  small,  in  the 
Mgsda.n.  Through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 
like  a  backbone,  runs  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
These  branch  off  from  the  Alps  in  north-western  Italy 
near  the  sea,  and  they  run  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  very  toe  of  the  boot,  as  the 
.Italian  peninsula  has  been  called  from  its  shape. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  though  Italy  was  the 
land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  have  the  rule 
over  all  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy  were  not 
likely  to  begin  to  make  themselves  a  name  so  early 
as  the  Greeks  did.  Least  of  aU  were  they  likely  to 
take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  Ufe,  and  to  plant 
colonies  in  far-off  lands. 
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CHAP. 
III. 


Noin- 

Arrans  in 
ItiUy. 


EtruacAiia 


§  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  signs  in  Italy 
than  we  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in 
the  land  before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical 
Lignriiins.  inhabitants.  On  the  coast  of  Liguria^  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not 
reckoned  Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread 
through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan  settlements, 
and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non-Aryan  inhabitants 
of  Spain  and  soutliem  Gtaul,  of  whom  the  Basques 
on  each  side  of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant. 
And  in  historical  times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held 
by  the  Etruscans^  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  a 
much  greater  dominion.  These  are  a  people  about 
whose  origin  and  language  there  have  been  many 
theories,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly known.  The  Etruscans,  in  historical  times, 
formed  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ; 
and  in  earlier  times  they  had  settlements  both  more 
to  the  north,  on  the  Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in 
Campania.  If  they  were  a  non- Aryan  race,  the  part 
of  the  non-Aryans  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
Italy  becomes  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  part 
of  Western  Europe  except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  Etruscans,  the  rest 
of  Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches 
of  an  Aryan  race  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks,  whom  we 
may  call  the  Italians,  Of  this  race  there  were  two 
great  branches.     One  of  them,  under  various  names, 


The 
lUlians. 
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seems  to  have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western    chap. 

XJIX* 


€oast  of  Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  ^ 
of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other 
kindred  nations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  Of 
this  branch  of  the  Italian  race,  the  most  famous 
people  were  the  Latins ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  utina. 
Latin  cities,  the  border  city  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which 
became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of  Latium,  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  other  branch, 
which  held  a  much  lai^er  part  of  the  peninsula,  taking 
in  the  Sabines^  ^quians^  Volscians^  Samnitea,  Luca- 
mans^  and  other  people  who  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Boman  history,  may  perhaps,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable differences  among  themselves,  be  classed 
together  for  our  purpose  as  Opicans  or  Oscans^  in  dis-  opicans. 
tinction  from  the  Latins,  and  the  other  tribes  allied  to 
them.  These  tribes  seem  to  have  pressed  from  the 
eastern,  the  Hadriatic,  coast  of  Italy,  down  upon  the 
nations  to  the  south-west  of  them,  and  to  have  largely 
extended  their  borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part 
of  Italy  in  the  modem  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.  In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 
the  lapygiansy  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  upygians. 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  gift  of  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern  part,  in 
the  lands  which  were  not  then  counted  as  part  of 
Italy,  were  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the  Gaoia. 
Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country  was  there- 
fore called  Cisalpine  Gavl  or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.     They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Po^  ^J\d 
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CHAP,     on  the  Hadriatic  coast  they  stretched  in  early  times 
' — ' — '  as  far  south  as  the  -^is  near  Anama.     In  the  north- 
east comer  of  Italy  were  yet  another  people,  the 
Yencti.       Venetiy  perhaps  of  Ulyrian  origin,  whose  name  was 
long  after  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice,     But  during 
the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  there 
was  no  city  so  called,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is 
always  the  name  of  a  country. 
Gn-ek  ooio-        All  thcsc  uatious  wc  may  look  on  as  oriinnal  in- 

nieflin  .  ° 

Italy.        habitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any- 
thing like  contemporary  history  begins.^    But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonics,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italv  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out  any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.   But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cumoe  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankon  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic^ 
were  soUtary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.    Curaaj,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.     But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  tlie  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  a])proach  to 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.     Here  then  arose  a  number  of  Greek  cities, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cuma3. 

'  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Guiils  ought  to  be  excepted^ 
as  the  common  Roman  story  represents  them  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contemporary  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about  which 
there  is  no  real  certainty ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gnnlish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  as 
thofic  on  the  other  side. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of    chap. 

Ill, 

greatness  of  the  Italian  Greeks  came  earUer  than  that  ' — *- — ' 


of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some  of  these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  as  Taras  or 
Tarentum^  Kroton  or  Crotona,  Sybaris^  and  others,  were 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  But,  as 
the  Italian  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities 
lost  their  power,  and  many  of  them,  Cumae  among 
them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Italian  conquerors,  and  lost 
their  Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Eome,  and 
the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  wholly  die  out 
of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  aera. 

The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of  inhabi- 
Sicily,  which  hes  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot  ^"«^y- 
be  kept  apart  from  those  of  Italy.     The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.     The  Sikanians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  may  not  unlikely  have  been  akin  to  the  ligu-  ' 

rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikels^  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  who  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks  had  most  to  do,  were  clearly  of  the  Italian 
stock,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Latins.   The  Phce-  Phoenicitn 

,         .  and  Greek 

nicians  of  Carthage  planted  some  colonies  in  the  colonies, 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
PanormoSy  the  modern  capital  Palermo.  But  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  triangle  were  full 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  'century  B.C.  to  the  sixth,  the  earliest 
point  occupied  being  Naxos  on  the  east  coast.  Several 
of  these,  especially  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Akragas  or  Agrigenticm  on  the  south,  were  amon^  tiAft. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP,  chief  of  Greek  cities;  and  from  them  the  Ghreek 
' — ^ — '  speech  and  manners  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
the  natives,  till  in  the  end  Sicily  was  reckoned  as 
altogether  a  Greek  land.  But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian  history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  cities. 
This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  race,  and  we  shall  see  that,  many  ages 
after,  the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same 
ground. 

^  2.  Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 

GndiMi  The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 

Italy.         is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land 

by  one  of  its  own  cities;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 

geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 

gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 

Boman  dominion.     But  the  form  which  the  conquests 

*  of  Rome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 

so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 

have  had.    The  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 

one  by  one  conquered  by  Rome,  were  commonly  left 

as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 

from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted 

Different     to  the  rfglits  of  Rouiau  citizcnship.     An  Italian  city 

poritions  of        ,  , 

the  Italian  might  be  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome ;  it  might  be  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  full  franchise,  or  a  colony 
holding  the  inferior  Latin  franchise ;  it  might  have  l)een 
completely  incorporated  with  Rome  by  being  made 
part  of  a  Roman  tribe.  All  these  were  very  important 
political  differences ;  but  they  do  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  look  of  things  on  the  map.  The  most 
important  of  the  changes  which  can  be  called  strictly 
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geographical  belong  to  the  early  days  of  Eome,  when     ^?,f  ^- 
there  were  important  national  movements  among  the  ' — ' — ' 
various  races  of  Italy.     Eome  arose  at  the  point  of  the  Ongin  of 
union  of  the  three  races,  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Etruscan, 
and  it  arose  from  an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Oscan 
races.     Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine  settlements  seem 
to  have  joined  together  to  form  the  city  of  Eome ;  but 
the  Sabine  element  must  have  been  thoroughly  latin- 
ized, and  Eome  must  be  counted  as  a  Latin  city,  the  Rome  a 

•^'  Latin  city. 

greatest,  though  very  likely  the  youngest,  ambng  the 
cities  of  Latium. 

Eome,  planted  on  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in  Her  early 

.  .  Latin  do- 

which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among  minion, 
her  fellows.     Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early  ' 

commonwealth  sets  Eome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  dominion  she  seems 
to  have  lost  soon  after  the  driving  out  of  the  kings, 
and  some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 
to  have  become  Etruscan.     Presently  Eome  appears, 
no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 
member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  also  with  the  Hemicans. 
This  league  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  its  wanwith 
neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  ^quians  and  Vol-  bouiS. 
sciansy  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 
But  the  first  great  advance  of  Eome's  actual  dominion  More  dis- 
was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veil.    Fifty  years  later  b.<'.  896. 
Eome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars ;  and  we  B.a  ^^. 
may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 
on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.      By  the  end  b.c'.296. 
of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  w;as  brought 
in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Eomaa  do\jftxs>i<^\>L* 

ik2 
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CHAP.     The  neigliboimng  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 


TTT. 


•'  races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizensliip.     Roman  and 

Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 

country;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etniscan,  Samnite» 

Greek,  or  any  other,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies 

inoorponi-    of  Eomc.     PrcsGntly  Eome  went  on  to  win  dominion 

itauan       out  of  Italy ;  but  the  ItaUan  states  still  remained  in 

their  old  relation   to  Eome,  till  the   alhes  received 

bjc.  69.       the  Roman  franchise  after  the  Social  or  Marxian  war. 

The  Samnites  alone  held  out,  and  they  may  he  said 

to  have  been  altogether  exterminated  in  the  wars  of 

Sulla.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  Roman. 

§  3.    The  Western  Provinces. 

The  great  change  in  Roman  policy,  and  in  European 
geography  as  affected  by  it,  took  place  when  Rome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruling  city  was  quite 
different  from  tliat  of  the  Italian  states.  The  foreign 
Nature  of    conqucsts  of  Rome  were  made  into  provinces,     A 

the  Roman 

Province*,  proviucc  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Rome, 
and  which  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman 
governor,  which  was  not  done  with  tlie  dependent 
allies  in  Italy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  we  speak  of  a  province  as  having  a  certain 
geographical  extent,  yet  there  miglit  be  cities  within 
its  limits  whose  formal  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of 
dependent,  or  even  of  equal,  aUiance.  There  might 
also  be  Roman  and  Latm  colonies,  either  colonies 
really  planted  or  cities  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
Roman  or  Latin  franchise.  All  these  were  important 
distinctions  as  regarded  the  internal  government  of  the 
different  states ;  still  practically  all  alike  formed  part 
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of  the  Roman  dominion.     In  a  geographical  survey  it     chap. 
will  therefore  be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  - — *-— ' 
different  provinces,  without  attending  to  their  political, 
or  more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rather 
three,  divisions.     There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  EMtem 

^  .         and  West- 

in  wliich  the  Romans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  em  Pro- 


vuites. 


nations  much  less  civiUzed  than  themselves,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  provincials  gradually  adopted  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors.  But  in 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  manners  had  become  the  standard 
of  civilized  life,  and  their  supremacy  was  not  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Rome  in  any  land  where  they 
were  fully  established.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  peninsula  where  Greek  culture  had  not  es- 
tabhshed  itself,  the  Latin  language  seems  to  have 
spread  much  as  it  did  in  the  West.  In  the  further 
East,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  such  Greek  civilization  as 
there  was  did  not  go  beyond  a  mere  varnish ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  still  kept  to  their  old  manners 
and  languages  as  they  were  before  the  Macedonian 
conquests.  In  these  lands  therefore  the  Latin  tongue 
and  Roman  civilization  made  but  Uttle  progress.  The 
Roman  conquests  went  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadri- 
atic at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  to  the  west  that  they 
began.  The  first  Roman  province  however  forms  a 
€ort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself,  standing  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western. 

This  first  Roman  province  was  formed  in  the  great  sidiy. 
island  of  Sicily j  wliich,  by  its  geographical  ^cy®^2^<^\^.^ 
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CHAP,     belongs  to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  wliile  the  fact 

' — r^ — '  that  Greek  l>ecame  tlie  prevailing  language  in  it,  as 

well  as  its  long  retention  by  the  Eastern  Empire  in 

later  times,  rather  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part. 

Rr»t  The  Roman  dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Cartha- 

poaaesdons  ginian  posscssious  in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Rome, 

in  the 

idand.        as  the  rcsult  of  the  first  Punic  war.     But,  as  Hieron 

BjC  241. 

of  Syracuse  had  helped  Rome  against  Carthage,  his 
kingdom  remained  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was  not 

Conquest     dealt  with  as  a  conquered  land.     It  was  only  when 

B.C.  212.  Syracuse  turned  against  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war 
that  it  was,  on  its  conquest,  formally  made  a  Roman 

B.C.  132.  possession.  Eighty  years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily 
under  the  Roman  government  was  finally  settled,  and 
the  settlement  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  endless 
variety  of  relations  in  which  the  different  districts  and 
cities  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  stood  to  the 

-flbrtcof      ruling  commonwealth.    The  greater  part  of  the  island 

SlCllT. 

became  altogether  subject;  the  land  was  held  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  People,  and  the  former  inhabi- 
tants held  it  simply  as  tenants  on  the  payment  of  a 
tithe.  But  some  cities  were  called  free,  and  kept 
their  land ;  others  remained  in  name  independent 
allies  of  the  Roman  People.  Other  cities  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  Latin  franchise  ;  in  others  Latin 
or  Roman  colonies  were  planted,  and  one  Sicilian  city, 
that  of  Mefifiana^  received  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome. 
Greek  civi-  Sicilv ,  bv  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  looked  on  as 

lization  of  "^         *^ 

Sicfly.  a  thoroughly  Greek  land.  The  Greek  language  and 
manners  had  now  spread  themselves  every^vhere 
among  the  Sikels  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  And  Sicily  remained  a  thoroughly  Greek  land, 
till,  ages  afterwards,  it  again  became,  as  it  had  been 
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in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies,  a     chap. 
battle-field  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  in  the  days  ^ — • — ' 
of  the  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  Saidima 
seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  »ca. 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
feeble,  and  they  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
Carthage  and  then  of  Eome,  without  any  important 
change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Eoman  province,  one  which  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  b.o.  288. 

Thus  far  the  Boman  dominion  did  not  reach  asaipine 
beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  ItaUan  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Eoman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Boman  civiUzation  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  al- 
lowed it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  ixvcor^ot^Vfe^  "^f^fic^ 
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CHAP.    Italy  in  a  way  which  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 
, — r^— '  not  be.     The  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  direction 


took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars.     Then 

Fonndiitkin  the    colony  of    Sctia    Gallica^  now  SinigagUa^  was 

GaUici.       founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 
B^.  282.  '      ^    ^  ^         .    ;   , 

by  the  foundation    of  Ariminum   or  Rimini.      The 

Boman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 

between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war;  after 

Con<iu«it     the  second  Punic  war,  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 

Gaul.  ^     conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 

191*.  Boman  and  Latin  colonies.     The  Koman  and  Latin 

franchises  were  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of 

the  country,  and  at  last  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  formally 

B.C.  48.       incorporated  with  Italy. 

CooquMtof        Closely  connected  with  tlie  conquest  of  Cisalpine 
anSvena-    Gaul  was  the  couqucst  of  the  other  non-Italian  lands 

tia* 

within  the  boundaries  of  modem  Italy.  These  were 
Liguria  to  the  south-west  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia 
to  the  north-east.  Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cisali)ine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  witli  the  peninsula  of  htria^  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Eome  in  this  region 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Foundation  fouudatiou  of  tlic  great  colony  of  Aquileia.  We  thus 
Ida,  b!c'.  see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona, 
Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  Italian.  But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  the  north-east  than  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within   the  Alps  may  be   fairly   said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  Eome  in  self-defence,  and 
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we  are  tempted  to  look  on  the  three  great  islands    chap. 
as  natural  parts  of  an  ItaUan  dominion.     The  con-  ^ — • — ' 
quests  of  the  Homans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their 
own  borders  began  in  Western  Europe  with  the  con-  Spain, 
quest  of  Spain,  which  began  before  that  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.    Spain  and  Gaul,  using  the  names  in  the  comicxion 
geographical  sense,  have   much  which   binds   them  andOnuu 
together.    On  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  traces 
are  still  left  of  the  old  non- Aryan  inhabitants  who 
still  speak  the  Basque  language.    These  represent  the  i'>erian.s  in 
old  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when 
our  history  begins,  stretched  into  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Garonne.     But  the  CeltSj  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryan  ceita. 
migration  in  Europe,  had  pressed  into  both  Gaul  and 
Spain  ;  in  Gaul  they  had,  when  trustworthy  history 
begins,  already  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.      The  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  also  connected  together  by  the  sprinkling 
of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores,  of  which  Massalia  Greek  and 
was  the  head.     And,  beside  the  primitive  non-Aryan 
element,  there  was  an  intrusive  non- Aryan  element 
also.      In   southern  Spain  several  Phoenician  settle- 
ments had  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  Gades  or  Phoenician 

settle- 

Cadizj  beyond  the  straits,  the  one  great  Phoenician  city  ™«n^ 
on  the  Ocean.   And,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  Carthage  obtained  a  large  Spanish  dominion,  of 
which  New  Carthage  or  Carthagena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 
first  brought  Spain  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Sa- 
guntum  was  an  ally  of  Eome,  and  its  taking  by  Han-  First  Ro- 

.       .  .  manppo- 

nibal   was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  vincein 
The  o^npaig™  of  the  sfip™  d»ring  that  w  led  to  ^^^ 
the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  coMYte^.    Tw^^^. 
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CHAP. 

III. 

^-    t    — ' 

a,<\  49. 


B.C.  MiH, 


Final  ron- 
qnest. 
BX.  19. 


RoniAniza- 
iUm  of 
Spain. 


Trani- 

alpine 

Gaol. 


B.C.  132. 


The  Trans- 
alpine Pro- 
vince. 
B.C.  125- 
105. 


Carthaginian  possessions  first  became  a  Boman  pro- 
vince, while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  Bome^ 
and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  full  Eoman  francliise. 
Meanwhile  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Spain 
went  on,  till,  after  the  taking  of  Numantia^  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west, 
had  become  a  Homan  possession.  These  tribes,  the 
Cantabnans  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fully  sub- 
dued till  the  time  of  Augustus.  But,  long  before 
that  time,  the  Latin  language  and  Boman  manners 
spread  fast  through  the  country,  and  in  Augustus* 
time  southern  Spain  was  altogether  romanized.  It 
was  only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  ancient  language  held  out,  as  it  lias  done 
ever  since. 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of 
the  country  with  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large 
part  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  unsubdued.  And 
the  Roman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well 
assured.  The  foundation  of  the  first  Roman  colony 
at  Aquce  Sextice^  the  modern  Aix^  was  only  eleven 
years  later  than  tlie  fall  of  Numaiitia.  The  Romans 
stepped  in  as  aUies  of  the  Greek  city  of  Massaha,  and, 
as  usual,  from  helping  their  alhes  they  took  to  con- 
quering on  their  own  account.  A  Roman  province, 
including  the  colonies  of  Narbmine  and  TouhuM^  was 
thus  formed  in  tlie  south-eastern  part  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul.  The  advance  of  Rome  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through  that  long  delay 
Roman  influences  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
more  firmly.      This   part   of  Gaul   was   early   and 
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thoroughly  romanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps,  in     chap. 
its  name  of  Provence^  the  memory  of  its  having  been  — . — ^ 
the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  Alps.     The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  till  the  great  campaigns 
of  Cffisar. 

It  is  from  Caesar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror.  Conquest 
tliat  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  B.c.68-di. 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Boundaries 
division,  has  well-marked   boundaries  in  the  Medi-  aipme 
terranean,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     But  this  geographical  division  has  never 
answered  to  any  divisions  of  blood  and  language. 
Gaul  in   Caesar's  day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Ro- 
man province,  formed  three  divisions — Aquitaine  to  its  three 
the  south-west,  Celtic  Gaul  in  the  middle,  and  Belgic  and  their 

^        inhabi- 

daul  to  the  north-east.     Aquitaine,  stretching  to  the  J^t^ 
Garonne — the  name  was  under  Augustus   extended  Celtic,  and 

^  German. 

to  the  Loire — was  Iberian,  akin  to  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees :  a  trace  of  its  old 
speech  remains  in  the  small  Basque  district  north 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Celtic  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  was  the  most  truly  Celtic  land, 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modern 
French  nation  took  its  rise.  In  the  third  division, 
Belgic  Gaul,  the  tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to  the 
Rhine,  were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German 
influences  or  mixed  with  German  elements.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  unity  in  Gaul  beyond  that  which  the 
Romans  brought  with  them.  In  seven  years  Cassar  Romania*- 
subdued  the  whole  land,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  oauL 
began.  The  Roman  language  gradually  displaced 
all  the  native  languages,  except  where  B^'s^o^^  «xv^ 
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CHAP.     Breton  survive  in  two  comers  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of 
— ^ — '  Belgic  Gaul  the  events  of  later  times  brought  the 
German  tongue   back   again.     There   is  no  Boman 
province  in  which,  among  all  changes,  the  ancient 
geography  has  had  so  much  effect  upon  tliat  of  all 
Penncp       later  times.     In  soutliern  Gaul  most  of  the  cities  still 
ancient       keep  their  old  names  with  very  little  cliange.     But 
m  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostly  taken  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  tlie  heads. 
Thus  Tolosa  is  still  Toulouse ;  but  Lutetia  Parisiarum 
has  become  Paris. 
Roman  The  laiids  which  we  liave  thus  gone  through, 

Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Liguria  and  Venetia,  Spain,  and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical 
geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Europe 
which  Rome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com- 
monwealth, and  tliey  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Roman  speecli  to  this  day.  But 
these  did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  tlie  lands  where 
Rome  planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  tlie  days  of  the 
Empire ;  but  Rome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made 
another  conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin- 
sjxjaking  half  of  her  dominion.  This  is  that  part 
of  Africa  which  Rome  won  as  the  result  of  her 
wars  with  Carthage.  Tlie  only  African  possession 
won  by  Rome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
Province  of  was  Africa  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  immediate 
B.C.  146;  dominion  of  Carthage.  This  became  a  province 
when  the  Punic  wars  were  ended  by  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  neighbouring  state  of  Numidia, 
after  passing,  like  Carthage  itself,  through  the  inter- 
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mediate  state  of  a  dependency,  was  made  a  province    chap. 
by   Caesar,   being    called    New  Africa^  the    former 


of  N'gw 

African    province   becoming  the    OUl.      Caesar  also  Africa, 
restored  the  city  of  Carthage  as  a  Roman  colony,  Restoration 
and  it  became  the  chief  of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  g^^J 
of  the  Empire,  second  only  to  Eome  herself.     But 
in  Africa,  just  as   in  Britain,  the   land   never   was 
thoroughly  romanized  Uke  Gaul  and  Spain.      The 
Roman  tongue  and  laws  therefore  died  out  in  both 
lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an  invader,  the  English 
in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in  the  other.     The  strip 
of  fertile  land  between  tlie  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
mountains  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other  received, 
first  Phoenician  and  then  Roman   civilization.     But 
neither  of  them  could  really  take  root  there  in  the 
way  that  the  Roman  civilization  took  root  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

§  4.  The  Eastern  Provinces. 
The  Hadriatic  sea  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  contrast 

11  1        -r^  ,   „;  ^  between  the 

boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Eaatem 

•^  .    .  ^  andWert- 

the  Roman  dominion.     In  the  West,  the  Romans  car-  tempro- 

vmcea. 

ried  with  them,  not  only  their  arms,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civiUzers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celts  adopted  Roman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  like  Massalia  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Roman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  every- 
where  predominant.      Greek   was    everywhere  the  Greek  dyi- 

,  lization  in 

polite  and  Uterary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  theEaat. 
Greek  manners   had  been   every wli  ere   spread.    Ixv 
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CHAP,     some  i)arts  indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish  ;  still  it 

III. 
— r-^  was  everywliere   strong  enough   to    withstand    the 

influence  of  Latin.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  are  the 
only  lands  which  have  altogether  thrown  away  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  have  taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the 
languages  formed  out  of  Latin.  East  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Latin  nowhere  displaired  Greek,  unless  in  a  few  iso- 
lated colonies.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula  into  which  Greek  culture  liad  not  spread 
itself,  that  is,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Illyrian  and  Thra- 
cian  lands,  Latin  undoubtedly  displaced  the  native 
languages,  just  as  it  did  in  the  West.  The  Rouman 
people,  keeping  their  Ijatin  name  and  speech  to  this 
day,  are  the  witness  of  that  fact.  Still  no  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Boman  dominion  ever  became 
thoroughly  Koman  in  the  same  way  as  Gaul  and  Spain. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  wliole  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Hadriatic  may,  as  op])osed  to  tlie  Latin- 
si^eaking  lands  of  the  west,  be  called,  in  different 
istinc-  degrees,  Greek-speaking  lands.  Tliere  are  some 
iioiiffthc   wide  distinctions  to  be  drawn  among  tliem.     First, 

Mfern 

t)vinc€8.  there  was  old  Greece  itself  and  tlie  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  lands  like  Epeiros^  which  had  become 
thoroughly  Greek.  Secondly,  there  were  the  king- 
doms, like  Macedonia  in  Europe  and  Penjamos  in 
Asia,  which  had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  man- 
ners, but  which  did  not,  like  Epeiros,  become  Greek 
in  any  political  sense.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  number 
of  native  states,  Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings 
also  tried  to  imitate  Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could 
not  do  so  as  thoroughly  as  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Pergamos.  Fourthly,  beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  which  were  ruled 
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by  Macedonian  kings,  which  contained  great  Greek     chap. 
or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch  and  Alexandria^  — • — ' 

Lauds 

but  where  there  were  native  languages,  and  an  old  beyond 
native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor  Homan 
influences  could  ever  root  out.  We  shall  see  as  we  go 
on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boundary.  The 
lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though  very 
gradually,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Homan  law,  and  remained  under  them  till  the 
Turkish  invasions.  Beyond  Mount  Tauros  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Eoman  element  lay  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  therefore  those  lands  easily  fell  away 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens.  We  must 
now  go  through  such  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic  as  were  formed  into  Koman  provinces 
during  the  time  of  the  Koman  Commonwealth. 

But  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts  The 
of  the  Boman  dominion  there  was  a  border  land,  Provinoea. 
namely,  the  lands  held  by  the  great  lUyrian  race. 
The  southern  parts  of  Ulyria  came  within  the  reach 
of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  affairs  of 
Blyria  that  Bome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  use  of  the  name  lUyria  is  at  all 
times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 
as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra.  Th«  wng- 

dom  of 

and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  skodra. 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Ghreek  cities  and 
islands  on  that  coast.  This  kingdom  was  involved  in  b.c.  les. 
the  third  Macedonian  war,  and  it  came  to  an  end  at 
the  same  time.  As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  country  actually  became  a 
Boman  province,  and  how  much  was  left  for  a  while 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  dependent  alliance.   Buj 
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CHAP,     for  all  practi(*al  i)ui*poses,  the  lUynan  kingdom  of 
' — r^ — '  Skodra  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Boman 
dominion.     With   tlie   fall  of  Skodra,   the   parts  of 
Illyria  whicli  lay  further  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Greek  world,  fi^^>t  came  into  notice. 
Dftimitian   Tlic  Greek  colonies  in  Dahnatia  had  played  their  part 
in  the  first  Ulyrian  war ;  but  the  land  itself,  whose  cities 
were  to  become  an  outljdng  fringe  of  Italy  lying  east 
of  the  Hadriatic,  is  now  first  lieanl  of  as  a  distinct 
country  formed  by  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of 
iLc.  i5fi.     Skodra.     The  first  Dalmatian  war  soon  followed ;  but 
B.c.»4.       it  was  not  till  after  several  wars  that  Dalmatia  be- 
came a  province,  and  even  after  that  time  there  were 
Koiiiaii       several  revolts.     liefore  long,  Dalmatia  was  settled 

coloni«  in  i       •  r     j  ry 

Dalmatia.  with  scvcral  Koman  colonies,  as  Jadera  or  Zara^  and, 
above  all,  Hahna^  wliich  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Roman  dominion.     The  neighbouring 

fctria  in-     lands  of  Libiirniit^  Istria^  and  tlie  land  of  the  lapodes^ 

corporated 

with  Italy,  were  gradually  reduced  during  the  same  period. 
Istria,  like  the  neiglibouring  land  of  Venetia,  was 
actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Polu,  under  the 
name  of  Pietas  Juliu^  lK»came  a  Koman  colony. 

The  We  have  already  traced  tlie  process  by  whicli  old 

Greek"*''  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then 
formally,  into  parts  of  the  Eoman  dominion.  We 
have  seen  how  hard  it  is  to  say  at  what  particular 
moment  many  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  sank 
from  the  relation  of  obedient  allies  into  that  of  ac- 
knowledged subjects,  while  we  may  doubt  if  some 
of  them  were  fonnally  annexed   at  all.     Tluis  tlie 

Tiieir  inie    Grcck  citics  ou  tlic  Euxiuc  do  not  seem  to  have  been 

fomal  an-  .  . 

nexation.    formally  annexed  till  a  late  period  of  the  Eastern 
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Empire.     Other  outlying  Greek  lands  and  cities  be-    chap. 
came  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  ' — • — ' 
kingdoms  that  they  will  come  in  for  a  mention  along 
with  them.     Crete  kept  its  independence  to  become  conquest 

^  \  of  Crete, 

a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  conquered.  It  bc- ^7, 
then  formed  one  province  with  the  then  recent  con- 
quest of  Kyreney  the  one  great  Greek  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  Egypt.  The  same  had  been  the  fate 
of  CypruH^  an  island  which  had  always  been  partly 
Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  hellenized  under 
its  Macedonian  kings.  Cyprus  too  became  a  province,  of  cyonw. 
Thus,  before  Kome  lost  her  own  freedom,  she  had 
become  the  formal  or  practical  mistress  of  all  the 
earlier  abodes  of  freedom.  Men  could  not  yet  foresee 
that  a  time  would  come  when  Greek  and  Roman 
should  be  words  having  the  same  meaning,  and  when 
the  place  and  name  of  Kome  herself  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  Vespasian 
reduced  from  formal  alliance  to  bondage. 

In  Boman   history   one  war  and  one   conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  affairs  of  Illyria  had 
led  to  Roman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  affairs  of  The 
Greece  led  to  Eoman  interference  in  Asia.    The  first  Provincea. 
war  which  Some  waged  vdth  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  b.c.  191- 

.  188 

to  no  immediate  increase  of  the  Boman  territory,  but 
all  the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Tauros  were 
divided  among  the  allies  of  Bome.  This,  as  usual, 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and 
it  was  quite  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things 
that  the  first  Boman  province  beyond  the  -^aean,  the  Province 

,    ,  of  Asia,! 

province  of  Asia,  sliould  be  formed  of  the  domimons  b.c.  iss- 
of  Bome's  first  and  most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of 

VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP.    Pergamos.    The  mission  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 

in. 
'" — r^ — '  sors,  as  the  representatives  of  Western  civilization 

against  the  East,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Borne. 

Step  by  step,  the  other  lands  west  of  Tauros  came 

BithTni*.    Under  the  formal  or  practical  dominion  of  Home.  Mi- 

B.C.  74. 

thynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed,  and  this  acquisition 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  war 
between  Rome  and  the  famous  Mithridates  of  Pantos. 
Overthrow  His   final   ovcrthrow   brought   a   number  of  other 
dates.    "    lands   under    Boman   dominion   or  influence.     The 
Greek  cities  of   Sinope  and  ITerakleia  obtained    a 
nominal  freedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning 
in  part  of  Pontes  itself,  and  in  the  distant  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bosporos.     Rome  was  now  mistress  of 
Asia  Minor.     The  land  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
vinces and  her  vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal 
Lykia.       Commonwealth  of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount 
of  freedom  that  was  consistent  wth  the   practical 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Rome  mistress 
of  Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  further  East.     Tigranes  of  Armenia 
had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates ;  but,  though 
his  power  was  utterly  broken,  no  Armenian  province 
was  added  to  the  Roman  dominion  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     But  the  remnant  of  the  Seleukid  monarchy 
Province     bccame  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.     As  usual, 
B.c.'w.''     several  cities  and  principalities  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  various  relations  of  alliance  and  dependence 
on  the  ruUng  commonwealth.     Among  tliese  we  find 
Poieetine.    Jvdosa  and  the  rest  of  Palestine^  sometimes  under  a 
Roman  procurator,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
vassal  king,   sometimes  parted   out  among  various 
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kings  and  tetrarchs,  as  suited  the  momentary  caprice     chap. 
or  policy  of  Rome.     In  all  these  various  relations  '^ — r^ — ' 
between  the  native  states  and  the  ruling  city  we  have 
a  lively  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  Compariaon 
land  and  her  subject  and  dependent  lands  in  India.  ^^  in^i*. 
The  conquests  of  Rome  in  these  regions  made  her 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  Rome  the 
brought  her  into  collision  with  the  one  power  in  the  oftheWcRt. 
known  world  which  could  meet  her  on  at  all  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests  which  had  received  even  a 
varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  her 
dominion.     The  further  East  beyond  the  Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,  that  of  Parthta,  which  had  stepped  into  the  ^.*J['^*^'y 
place  of  Persia,  as  Rome  had  stepped  into  the  place  ***»«• 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia.     Rome  had  now  again  a 
rival,  in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival 
since  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now  re- 
mained  to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  J5^y/><,  an  Conquot 
annexation  made  famous  by  the  names  of  Kleopatra,  b-csi. 
Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Cassar,  completed 
the  work.  Rome  was  now  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  all  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  If,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city 
or  principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of 
the  three  ancient  continents,  the  Romwi  ^^^^^'^'^  ^^Uaw« 

v2 
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('iTAP.     begun.     Borne  had  still  to  waire  wars,  and  even  to 

111.  • 

^-   . ' — '  annex  provinces ;  but   those   wars  and   annexations 

were  now  done  rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen 

the  territory  which  had  been  already  grained,  than  in 

the  strictest  sense  to  extend  it. 

§  5.  Con(iuef<tii  imder  the  Einjnre. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  lloman  common- 
wealth was  practically  chanfjed  into  a  numarchy,  the 
Boman   dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.    There 
conqueats    sccHis  a  Certain  inconsistency  when  we  find  Augustus 
giirtusftod  laying  down  a  rule  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
Empire,  while  the  Empire  "vvas,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every   direction. 
But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly  conquests 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the   frontier;  the 
occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city  or  district 
from    the  dependent  to   the  ])rovincial   relation,  or 
sometimes  from  the  provincial  to  the  dependent,  are 
now  hardly  worth  mentioning.     Between  Augustus 
and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between  Augustus  and 
incorpora-   Vespasiau,  all  the  dependent  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa^ 
dependent    such  as  Mauritania,  Kappadokia^  Lykia^  and  others, 
were  finally  mcorporated  with   the  Empire  to  which 
they  had  long  been  practically  subject.     These  an- 
nexations can  hardly  be  called  conquests.    And  when 
the  small  comer  of  Spain  which   still  kept  its  inde- 
pendence was  brought  under  the  Boman  power,  it 
was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had  been  begun 
Strength,    two  hundred   years  before.     The  real  conquests  of 
ftontier.  '    this  time  consisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  frontier.    No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Rhine  and     chap 
tlie  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.     This  lesson        ' — ' 
was  easily  learned  ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  and  not  any  more  distant  points,  were  to 
be  the  real  frontiers  of  Rome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then 
our  own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in 
after  times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  con- 
quests which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history 
were  planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The 
annexation  of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German  lands, 
was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  put  off  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  days  of 
Claudius.     The  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Germany,  Attempted 

oonquest 

which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  carried  out,  of  &r- 

.  many. 

was  shivered  when  Arminius  overthrew  the  legions  of  »-c-  ii- 
Varus.     The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus 
into  northern  Germany  must  have  brought  the  Roman  a-d.  19. 
armies  into  contact  with  our  own  forefathers,  for  the 
first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the  last   time. 
But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Rome  and 
southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.     The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.     The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rcetia^  Vindelicia^  Noricum^  Pannonia^  with  Moesia  on 
the  lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  conoQesto 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.     These  were  strictly  Dwmbe. 
defensive  annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to 
remove  the  dangerous  frontier  further   from   Italy. 
Beyond   the  Rhine   and    the    Danube    the    Romax^ 
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CHAP,     possessions  were  mere  outposts  held  for  the  defence 
^^ — * — "  of  tlie  land  between  the  two  great  streams. 

Meanwliile,  while  tlie  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Attempt      Germany  came  to  so  little,  an  attempt  at  conquest 

on  Anbift. 

B.r,  24.  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  policy  of  Borne 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 

Thrace.  Thrace  still  retained  her  de|>endent  princes,  the  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  Euro{)ean  dominions 
of  Rome  wliich  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Boman  provinces,  was  in  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
uicorporated.  It  was  not  till  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  till,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principaUties  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  Such  parts  both  of 
Thrace  and  of  tlie  neighbouring  lands  as  had  not 
adopted  Greek  culture,  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
gradually  came  to  take  the  Koman  name  which  some 
of  their  inhabitants  still  bear.     And  it  was  then  too 

Annexa-      that,  amoug  her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe^ 

Byzanu««L  Bomc  anncxcd  the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  to  take  her  own  place  and  name  in  a  truer  sense. 
Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan,, 
the  conquests  which  Rome  actually  made  were  mainly 
of  a  defensive  and  strengthening  character.  To  this- 
rule  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exce])tion   of  any 

c<inqueitof  importance.     This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Bomauj 

Britain.  ^  ^ 

world  of  the  land  wliich  was  looked  on  as  another 
world,  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Bntain.     But  the  annexation  of  Britain,  though  it  did 
not  come  under  the  same  law  as  the  defensive  annexa- 
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tions  of  Roetia  and  Pannonia,  was  naturally  suggested     chap. 


by  the  annexation  of  Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  ^ 
first  Caesar  to  the  island.     No  actual  conquest  how-  cuudias. 

^  B.0. 43. 

ever  took  place  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Forty  years 
later,  the  Roman  conquests  in  Britain  were  pushed  by 
Agricola  as  far  as  the  isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Agncoia. 

B.C.  o4. 

Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boundary  marked  by  the  later 
rampart  of  Antoninus.  But  the  lasting  boundary  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  the  southern  wall  of 
Hadrian^  Severus,  and  Stilicho^  between  the  Solway 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  northern  part  of 
Britain  remained  unconquered,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.  For  us  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our  own 
has  an  interest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.  The  British 
victories  of  Cassar  and  Agricola  were  won,  not  over 
our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic  Britons 
whom  our  forefathers  more  thoroughly  swept  away. 
The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some  ages 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  not  by  those  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro-  The 
vinces  of  Rome,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.     Still  it  was,  conquests 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.     But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Rome  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.     This  was  during  the  reign  conquesta 
of  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  borders  were  again mdaV^j  *Lx.T^ 
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CHAP,    extended  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.     Under  him  the 
"- — ^ — '  Danube  ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  conti- 


nent and  the  Euphrates  in  the  other.     But  a  marked 
His  AdA-    distinction  must  be  drawn  between  his  Asiatic  and  his 

tic  and  Eu- 
ropean COD-  European  warfare.     Traian's  Asiatic  conquests  were 

strictly  momentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by 

his  successor  ;  and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when 

we  speak  in  another  chapter  of  tlie  lou}^  strife  between 

Some  and  her  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then 

Persian.     The  only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's 

Conqneat     rcigu  was  uot  made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the 

Petnaa.       small  Eoman  province  in  Northern  Arabia. 

AJ>.  106.  ^ 

The  European  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.     If  not  strictly  defensive,  like  those  of  Augu6- 

Dtda,  tus,  they  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  Dacians^  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Eoman  power  in  tliose  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Eorae  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the 

A.D.106.  days  of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  tlie  Dniester  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  into  the  Eoman  province 
of  Dacia.     The  last  province  to  be  won  was  the  first 

Aj).  270.  to  be  given  up ;  for  Aurelian  withdrew  from  it,  and 
transferred  its  name  to  the  Mopsian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.  For  four  lumdred  years  more 
that  great  river  remained  tlie  northern  boundary  of 
the  Empire  in  this  region,  marking,  it  may  be,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Ulyrian  who  withdrew  within  the 
elder  frontier  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Spaniard 
who  advanced  beyond  it. 

Snmmao'.  The  Eomau  Empire  was  thus  gradually  formed 
by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Eoman  ^f^* 
city.  In  every  part  of  that  dominion  the  process  of  ' — • — ' 
conquest  was  gradual.  The  lands  which  became  Eo- 
man provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
and  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
But,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
became  Eoman.  Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
Ehine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  European 
and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  In  AMca 
the  Eoman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  Eome  carried  her  language  and 
her  civilization  vdth  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Eoman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  all 
those  lands,  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros, 
which  had  been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek 
influences,  the  Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  its 
ground,  and  in  those  lands  Greek  still  survives 
wherever  it  has  not  been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and 
Turkish  conquests.  In  the  further  east,  in  Sjnria  and 
Egypt,  where  there  was  an  old  native  civilization, 
neither  Greek  nor  Eoman  influences  took  real  root. 
The  diflerences  between  these  three  parts  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  the  really  Eoman,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Oriental,  will  be  clearly  seen  as  we  go  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  DISBiEMBESMENT  OF  THE  EMPIBK. 


§  1.  The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  Boman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the 

' — • —  successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts^ 

and  cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still 

retained,  whether  as  an  allied  province  or  a  subject 

state,  much  of  the  separate  being  which  it  had  while 
it  was  independent.  The  aUies  and  subjects  of  Bome 
remained  in  a  variety  of  different  relations  to  the  ruUng 
city,  and  the  old  names  and  the  old  geographical 
wiDingoiit  boundaries  were  largely  preserved.  But,  as  the  old 
divisions     idcas  of  the  commonwealth  gradually  died  out,  and  as 

under  the  ^  "^ 

Empire,  the  powcr  of  the  Emperors  gradually  grew  into  an 
avowed  monarchy,  the  political  change  naturally  led 
to  a  geographical  change.  The  Boman  dominion 
ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  aUied  and  subject  states 
under  a  single  ruling  city ;  it  changed  into  a  single 
Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabitants,  were 
equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions of  Latins,  ItaUans,  and  provincials,  died  out 
when  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became  aUke 
Bomans.  Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege ;  it  was 
simply  part  of  the  Empire,  Uke  any  other  part.  The 
geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  first  indepen- 
dent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  admini- 
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strative  diviBioiis,  which  might  be  mapped  out  a&esh 
at  any  time  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  do  so. 
Italy  itself,  in  the  extended  sense  which  the  word 
Italy  had  then  come  to  bear,  was  mapped  out  afresh 
into  regions  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  These 
divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
process  by  which  the  detached  elements  out  of  wliich  i 
the  Koman  Empire  had  grown  were  fused  together  i 
into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  IcoUec- 
tion  of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  ruhng  city,  there  could  not  be 
any  systematic  division  of  the  country  for  admini- 
strative purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
stood  on  one  level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection, 
the  land  might  be  mapped  out  in  whatever  way 
was  most  convenient.  But  the  eleven  regions  of  i 
Augustus  did  not  work  any  violent  change.  Old 
names  aud  old  boimdaries  largely  remained.  The 
famous  names  of  Etruna,Latiumi  S'lmniutiiy  Uinbnat 
PicenuiH,  Liicania,  Apulia  and  Calabna — these  two 
last  forming  a  single  region — stUl  hved  on,  though  not 
always  with  their  ancient  boundaries.  And,  though 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Aljjs  was  now  Italy,  two  of 
the  divisions  of  Italy  kept  their  ancient  names  of  Gaul 
on  this  side  the  Po  and  (Jtml  beyond  the  Po.  Liijvria 
and  Venetia,  now  Italian  lands,  make  uj)  the  remainder 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh  ;  what  was 
done  with  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  done 
with    the  whole  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  r 
What  Italy  was  in  tlie  earlier  time  the  whole  Empire  ■>" 
was  in  the  later  ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  world  stood  rewi-j  \.o 
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CHAP,    be  parted  out  into  fresh  divisioii8.  Under  Diodetiaii,  the 
iMvirioirof  ^^P""®  ^^'^^  divided  into  four  parts,  fanning  the  realms 
*^^^-™p|jf  of  the  four  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two 
I^!^29'2.     Augusti  and  their  subordinate  Oaesars.    Diocletian's 
system  of  government  involved  a  practical  degrada- 
tion of   Rome  from  the  headship  of  the  Empire. 
Augusti  and  Csesars  now  dwelled  at  points  where 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to  ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frx>ntiers ;  Borne  was  for- 
saken for  NikomSdeia  and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.     The  division  between  the  four  Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  !l^|nre 
RmiuiuD      ^^  reunited  under  C!onstantine,  and  it  formed  the 
^tin?°'  groundwork  of  the  more  lasting  division  of  the  Empire 
DiWsion      into  East  and  West  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. 
um  MMis  of  The  whole  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to 

Theodosius.  •         i  •    i  i  •      i 

Aj>.  896.     a  scheme  in  which  ancient  geographical  names  were 

largely  preserved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most 

])art  used  in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.     The 

Empire  was  divided  into  •  four  great  divisions  called 

TheFimr     PrflBtorian    Prefectures.      These   were    divided    into 

P^^««"       Dioceses — a  name  whose  use  in  this  nomenclature 

turcH. 

must  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
which  was  borrowed  from  it — and  the  dioceses  again 
into  Provinces.  The  four  great  prefectures  of  the 
Ea^f,,  Tllyricum^  Italy ^  and  Gaul^  answer  nearly  to  the 
fourfold  division  under  Diocletian ;  and  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  final  division,  Dlyricum  and  the  East 
formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  Italy  and  Gaul  formed 
the  Western.  But  it  is  only  roughly  that  either  the 
prefectures  or  their  smaller  divisions  answer  to  any  of 
the  great  national  or  geographical  landmarks  of 
earlier  times. 
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The  Prefecture  of  the  East  is  that  one  among  the    chap. 
four  which  least  answers  to  anything  in  earlier  geo-  ^^^^^ 
graphy,  natural  or  historical.     Its  boundaries  do  not  ^f  the  East. 
answer  to  those  of  any  earlier  dominion,  nor  yet  to 
any  great  division  of  race  or  language.     It  stretched 
into  all  the  three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fully 
brought  under   either   Ghreek  or  Roman  influences. 
But  it  also  took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — ^not  only 
lands  whicli  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hellenized  m 
later  times,   but  even   some   of  the  earUest  Greek 
colonies.    The  four  dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture 
was  divided  formed  far  more  natural  divisions  than 
the  Prefecture  itself. 

Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.     The  first,  specially  Dioceses  of 

.  the  EiiHt. 

called  the  East^  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Home 
beyond  Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  Kilikia, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries 
naturally  fluctuated  according  as  Home  or  Persia 
prevailed  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations 
of  which  we  shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially. 
The  diocese  of  Egypt^  besides  I^ypt  in  the  elder  Kgjiit 
sense,  took  in,  under  the  name  of  Libya,  the  old 
Greek  land  of  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  diocese 
of  Asia,  a  reminder  of  the  elder  province  of  that  Asia. 
name  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  out  of  which 
it  grew,  took  in  tlie  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  jEgcean, 
together  with  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  MgsdBii 
Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pantos,  preserving  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took  in  the  lands  on 
the  Euxine,  with  the  fluctuating  Armenian  possessions 
of  Bome. 
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CHAP.  Besides  these  Asiatic  lands,  the  Eastern  Prefecture 

IV. 

j-v*'"'^  contained  one  European  diocese,  that  of  Thraeey  which 

"^^^^      took  in  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Fropontis  to  the 

Lower  Danube.    The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 

are  remarkable.     Borne  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 

Scyihia.    But,  among  the  varied  uses  of  that  name, 

it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately 

south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.    The  other  name 

ihroTince  of  is  Euvova^  a  name  which,  as  a  Boman  province,  means 

the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Bome.    Oon- 

stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the 

old  Byzantion,  the  site  from  which  the  dty  on  the 

Bosporos  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds. 

With  whatever  motive,  the  name  of  Europe  was 

specially  given  to  that  comer  of  the  Western  continent 

where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.     Nor  was  the 

name  ill-chosen  for  the  district  surrounding  the  city 

which  was  so  long  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe 

against  invading  Asia.     And,  besides  the  New  Bome, 

OrMtciUet  tliis  Prefecture,   as   containing   those   parts   of  the 

|^5«ra      Empire  which  had  belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian 

Prefecture. 

kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Besides  a  crowd  of  less 
famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great  Eastern  seats 
of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned  Alexandria 
and  the  most  renowned  Antioch,  themselves  only  the 
chief  among  many  other  cities  bearing  the  same 
names.  All  these,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  com- 
paratively recent  creations,  bearing  the  names  of  in- 
dividual men.  That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being  should  have  kept  the  position  which  still 
belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals  is  one 
of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  effect  which  the 
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dominion  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  had  on  the     chap. 

IV. 

history  of  the  world.  * — ^ — ' 


The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks  prefecture 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died  ^ 
out  of  all  reckoning.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
lUyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and 
its  immediate  neighbours.  It  took  in  the  lands 
stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of 
PeloponnSsos.  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
was  included  under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land 
through  which  Borne  was  first  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  affairs.  She  was  further  included  under 
the  name  of  the  half-barbarian  neighbour  who  had 
become  Greek  through  the  process  of  conquering 
Greece.  In  the  system  of  Prefectures,  Greece  formed 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  formed  part  of 
Illyricum.  So  low  had  Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  tongue  was  making  the 
greatest  of  all  its  conquests,  when  a  Greek  city  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  another  Home.  The  Ulyrian 
Prefecture  contained  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  Diooeaesof 
and  Dacia,  This  last  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  Dad«. 
had,  since  the  days  of  Aurelian,  withdrawn  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese  con- 
tained six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  femi- 
liar  and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 
we  find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  famihar, 
of  Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name 
lives  on  with  them.  HeUas  and  Grcecia  have  aUke 
vanished  from  the  map ;  but  the  most  abiding  name 
in  Grecian  history,  the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme 
of  Polybios,  has  not  perished.  Among  all  changes.  Province  of 
Achaia  is  there  still. 
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HAi'.  In  the  new  system  Italy  and  Uonic  herself  were  in 

—■ — '  no  way  privileged  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    The 
**^y-      Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  tlie  landsi 
which  miglit  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.     It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  tlie  Upper  Danube^ 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.    Its  three 
dioceses  were   Italy ^  Illyriniin^   and  Africa.     Here 
Dlyricum  strangely  gave  its  name  botli  to  a  distinct 
Prefecture  and  to  one  diocese  of  tlie  Prefecture  of 
of  Italy.     The  special  Italian  diocese  stretches  as  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Italy  of  Augustus,  as  the 
Italy  of  Augustus  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Italy  of  the  okl  Commonwealth.     The  Gaulish 
name  has  now  wholly  vanished  from  tlie  lands  south 
of  the  Alps.     Tlie  new  Italy  has  spread  beyond  tlie 
Alps,  and  reaches  to  the  Danube.     Two  Bastian  pro- 
vinces. Prima  and  Sernmla,  form  part  of  it.     Three 
other  provinces  are  formed  by  the  three  great  islands^ 
.  Sicily,  Sardhiia,  and  Corsica,  which  are  now  reckoned 
as  Italian.    Twelve  Provinces  are  left  for  Italy  in  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  name.     In  the  new  division 
the  name  of  Liijuna  withdrew  to  the  north  hito  the 
old  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  a  change  whicli  accounts  for 
the  often  puzzling  use  of  the  Ligurian  name  in  after 
times.     The  former  Liguria  became  the  province  of 
the  Cottian  Alpn,     Venetia  remained  in   its  corner. 
Three  provinces,  ^Jmilia  and  Flandnia  south  of  the 
Po,  Valeria  in  central  Italy,  took  their  names  from  the 
great  Boman  roads,  as  the  roads  themselves  took  their 
names  from  Roman  magistrates.     The  ancient  names 
of    TfJUfcia — the   newer   fonn   of  Etruria — Piceimm^ 
Campania^  Ajnilia  \\\\\\  Cahibna — Calabria  still  keejv 
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ing  its  older  meaning — still  survive,  but  often  with  chap. 

.                                .  IV. 

changed  boundaries.     Campania  specially  has  spread 


into  Latium,  the  district  to  which  the  name  still  cleaves 
in  modern  usage.     The  diocese  of  the  Western  lUy-  niyncum, 
ricum  took  in  Pannonia^   Dalmatia^   and   Noricum. 
The  third  diocese,  that  of  Africa^  took  in  the  old  Africa. 
Africa^   Numidia^   and   western    Mauritania.      The 
union  of  these  lands  with  Italy  may  seem  less  strange 
when  we  remember  that  the  colony  of  the  first  Cajsar, 
the  restored  Carthage,  was   the  greatest  of  Latin-  oi-eatness 
speaking  cities  after  Eome  herself.  thage. 

The   fourth  Prefecture  took  in  the  Eoman  do-  Prefecture 

,  of  Gaul. 

minions  in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     Among  the  seven  pro-  Diocese  of 
vinces  of  Spain  are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  African 

''  ,  ,  territory. 

islands,  a  natural  appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  African  continent,  the  province 
of  Tingitana^  stretching  from  the  now  Italian  Africa 
to  the  Ocean.  This  was  according  to  the  general  law 
by  which,  in  almost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the 
masters  of  Spain  have  borne  rule  in  Africa  or  the 
masters  of  Africa  have  borne  rule  in  Spain.  The 
diocese  of  Gaul^  with  its  seventeen  provinces,  keeps,  Diocese  of 

Gaul ; 

at  least  in  name,  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Trans- 
alpine land.  It  still  numbers  the  two  Germanics  west 
of  the  Ehine  among  its  provinces.  The  five  provinces 
of  the  diocese  of  Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  of  Britain, 
when  tlie  Empire  was  beginning  to  fall  asunder,  a 
wider  territory  than  Eome  had  held  in  the  island  in 
the  days  of  her  greatest  power.  The  exploits  of  the 
.  elder  Theodosius,  who  drove  back  the  Pict  by  land 
and  the  Saxon  by  sea,  for  a  moment  added  to  the 
Empire  a  province  beyond  the  wall  of  AiitowvK»A^ 
VOL  I.  G 
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CHAP,    which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Emperors  Yalentinian 


IV. 


Prorinoe 

Valentia. 


^  and  Valens,  received  the  name  of  Valentia. 

§  2.  The  Division  of  the  Empire. 


Change  in         The  mapping  out  of  tlie  Empire  into  Prefectures, 
of  Home,     and  its  division  between  two  or  more  Imperial  col- 
leagues, led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practically  two  Empires.     The  old  state 
of  things  had  altogether  passed  away.     Bome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.     From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  alike,  if  not  Rome, 
at  least  Romania ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Ro- 
mans.    But  to  be  a  Roman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  Emperor.   The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  third  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.     As  long  as  Rome  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
partition  auK^ng  colleagues, could  be  thought  of.  There 
could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  niaj).     But,  when 
the  new  t^ystem  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  which  fills  an  important  place  in 
history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on  the 
DivWonof  map.     On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the 
urtwwn      Enii)ire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 
Thcodo-      taking  the  Lastern  provinces,  answering  nearly  to  the 
A.D.305.      Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  lUyricum,  while  Ilono- 
rius  took  the  Western  j^rovinces,  the  Prefectures  of 
Italy  and  Gaul.   Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
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century,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius     en  \  p. 
formed  two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the   '■^ — ■ — ' 
Eastern  reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most 
commonly  at  Eavenna.   But  as  the  dominions  of  each 
prince  were  alike  Eoman,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Emperors  were  still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial 
colleagues    charged   with   the   administration    of    a 
common  Eoman  dominion.     Practically  however  the  practicaiiy 
dominions  of  the  two  Emperors  may  be  looked  on  as  pirea.' 
two  distinct  Empires,  the  Eastern  having  its  seat  at 
the  New  Eome  or  Constantinople,  while  the  Western 
had  its  seat  more  commonly  at  Eavenna  than  at  the 
Old  Eome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  political 
feature  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  was  widely  difierent.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  Eome  had  had  to  struggle  with 
two  chief  enemies,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  Enepies  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 
widely  difierent.  In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 
and  then  the  regenerate  Persian,  as  strictly  a  rival  Rivalry 

1  _,  .       .       .  i»  1         with  Par- 

power  on  equal  terms.     This  rivalry  went  on  from  the  thiawid 

JL  6rsi&. 

moment  when  Eome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Seleukids  tiU  the  time  when  Eome  was  cut  short,  and 
Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.  But, 
except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 
during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 
Eome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 
strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  threaten 
tlie  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.  This  and 
that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken ;  this  and  that 
province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 
under  Trajan  and  again  under  Cliosroes  and  HeY^Q>VY\vs..^ 

a2 
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CHAP,    neitlier  power  ever  saw  its  existence  and  dominion 
' — ^ — '  seriously  tlireatened.     Tlie  Eastern  Empire  naturallv 

Bivalrv         ,  ,  i  J 

i\ith  Persia  inherited  this  part  of  the  calling  of  the  undivided 

pHMes  on  to  ,  ^  ^  , 

the  Eastern  Empire,  thc  hmj?  strife  with  Persia. 

Kmpire.  *  ^ 

At  the  Other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  was 
of    quite   another  kind.      The   danger  there    came 
Teutonic     tlirougli  the  incursions  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations. 
in  the        There  was  no  one  Teutonic  power  which  could   be 
Empire,      a  rivul  to  Romc  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Persia 
was  in  the  East ;   but  a  crowd  of  independent  Teu- 
tonic  tribes   were   ])ressing   into   the   Empire   from 
all  quarters,  and  were  striving  to  make  settlements 
witliin  its  borders.     The  task  of  resisting  these  in- 
cursions fell  to  the  Western  Empire.     The  Eastern 
Empire   indeed   was  often  traversed    by   wandering 
Teutonic  naticms  ;  Teutonic  powers  arose  for  a  while 

n'mTcu-      on  its  frontiers;  but  no  permanent  Teutonic  settle- 
tonic  sett]e> 

ni^nt»  in      mcut  was  cvcr  made  within  its  borders,  no  dismem- 

the  Kaatern 

Empire.  bcrmeut  of  its  provinces  capable  of  being  marked  on 
the  map  was  made,  whether  by  Teutonic  or  by  any 
other  invaders,  till  a  much  later  time.  But  the  West- 
ern Empire  wns  altogether  dismembered  and  broken 
in  ])ieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
within  it.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 
Era] )i res  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 
unlike  one  another ;  but  each  ccmtinues  one  side  of 
the  history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects 
of  the  two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak 
of  the  Teutonic  incursions,  through  which  in  the  end 
the  Western  Empire  was  spht  up  and  the  states  of 
modern  Euroi^e  were  founded.  We  ^yi[l  then  trace 
the  geographical  aspect  of  the  long  rivalry  between 
Home  and  Persia  in  the  East. 
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§  3.    The  Teutonic  Settlements  icithin  the  Empire, 

Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neither 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  either 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a 
directly  geographical  effect.  The  great  movement 
called  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  results  The  Wan- 

1  /•  •  m  •  •  •   1  •       tiering  of 

m  the  settlement  of  various  Teutonic  nations  witnm  the  Na- 
tions. 

the  bounds  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  concern  us  now 
only  so  far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  tlie 
map.  The  exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to 
one  another,  the  exact  course  of  the  migrations  which 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  each,  belong  rather  to 
another  branch  of  inquiry.  But  there  are  certain 
marked  stages  in  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  the 
nations  beyond  its  borders,  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  growth  and  mutual  relations  of  those  nations, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  explain 
their  settlements  within  the  Empire.  It  will  be  at  Changes  in 
once  seen  that  the  geoCTaphy  and  nomenclature  of  ciatureof 

&      G      y    J  ^  theTeuto- 

the  German  nations  in  the  third  century  is  for  the  nicnaiioDs. 
most  part  quite  different  from  their  geography  and 
nomenclature  as  we  find  it  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
New  names  have  come  to  the  front,  names  all  of 
which  play  a  part  in  history,  many  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  older  names  sink  into  the  background.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  needful  to  go  through  the  ethnology  and 
geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal  with  any  of  tlie 
controverted  points  which  are  suggested  thereby. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations  purely  in 
their  relations  to  Rome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Eome  in.  Ivo^x: 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

Warfare  on 
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and  the 
I>anubc. 

Bomin 

t^MwemioDa 

bejond 

thme 

rirera. 


Formation 
of  confede- 
racies 
among  the 
Germane. 


western  provinces  was,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
Empire,  a  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.     We  have  seen  that  all 
attempts  at  serious  conquest  beyond  those  boundaries 
c^me  to  nothing.    The  Boman  possessions  beyond  the 
two  great  rivers  were  mere  outposts  for  the  better 
security  of  the  land  within  the  rivers.    The  district 
beyond  them,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Agri  Decumajtes^  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying post  on  a  great  scale.    The  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  fit>m  the  b^inning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Borne.    We  hear  of  Boman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth ;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Eome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  really  threatening   to  Rome,  and  the  warfare 
of  Rome  became  really  defensive.     From   the  very 
beginning  too  a  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
among  the  German  nations  themselves  which  greatly 
strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Rome.     New 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earlier   times  had  been.     These  movements 
among  the  German  nations  themselves,  hastened  by 
pressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  caused 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  several   stages  may  be  noticed.     Thus 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  play  a  part  in  this 
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history  from  the  very  beginning.     The  Marcomanni     chap. 
appear  in  Caesar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen^  ^ 


Maroo- 

we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  5*JJ?f  *"* 
same  kind  as  the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the 
Marcomanni  are  dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the 
Empire  and  often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and 
their  name  appears  in  history  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  they  play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settle- 
ments within  the  Empire.  They  do  not  affect  the 
later  map ;  they  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  out  of  which  modem  Europe  arose.  Their  im- 
portance ceases  just  at  the  time  when  a  second  stage 
begins,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin 
to  hear  of  those  nations  or  confederacies  whose  move- 
ments really  did  afiect  later  history  and  geography. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  history  of  Beginning 
modern  Europe  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  names  Kuropew? 
which  have  been  heard  ever  since,  Franks^  Alemans^        ^' 
Saxons^  all  of  them  great  confederacies  of  German  Then^w 
tribes.     Defence   against  German   inroads  now  be-  dJl  *'*" 
comes  the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  of  Eome.     The  Defenwve 
invaders  were  constantly  driven  back  ;  but  new  in-  Rome, 
vaders  were  as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incur- 
sions.    Men  of  Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire 
in  every  conceivable  character.    Besides  open  enemies, 
who  came  with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  of  settle- 
ment, crowds  of  Germans  served  in  the  Eoman  armies  Gennani! 
and  obtained  lands  held  by  military  tenure  as  the  Empl^ 
reward  of  their  services.     Their  chiefs  were  promoted 
to  every  rank  and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  itself.     These  were  changes  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still 
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they  do  not  directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire. 
Lands  and  cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over 
again ;  but  such  changes  were  merely  momentary  ; 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  Roman  dominion 
were  not  yet  altered  ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that 
geography  begins  to  be  directly  concerned. 

This  last  stage  begins  with  tlie  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.     Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  throujjh  everv  corner  of  the 
Empire,   sometimes    bearing    tlie    titles    of  Roman 
officers,  sometimes   dictating   the  choice   of  Roman 
Emperors,  sometimes    sacking    the    Old    Rome    or 
threatening  the  New.     It  was  when  tliese  armies  under 
their  kings  settled  down  and  formed  national  king- 
doms within  the  hmits  of  the  Empire,  that  the  change 
comes  to  have  an  effect  on  tlie  map.     In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  centurj'  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
were  rent  away  from  her.     In  most  ciises  the  loss 
was   cloaked    by  some   Imperial    commission,  some 
empty  title  bestowed  on  tlie  victorious  invader  ;  but 
the  Empire  was  none  the  less  practically  dismembered. 
Out  of  these  dismemberments  tlie  modern  states  of 
Europe  gradually  grew.     It  will  now  be  our  busi- 
ness to  give  some  account  of  those  nations,  Teutonic 
and  otherwise,  which  had  an  immediate  sliare  in  this 
work,  passing  lightly  by  all  questions,  and  indeed   all 
nations,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  such  an 
immediate  share  in  it. 

The  nations  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
made  settlements  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
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fall  under  two  chief  heads;  those  who  made  their    chap. 

IV. 

settlements  by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  ^ — ^ — ' 

Teutonic 

sea.    This  last  class  is  pretty  well  coextensive  with  the  settie- 

^  •^  ^  ^  me&t«  in 

settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which  ^^^  ^^'^st. 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.    Among  the  others,  the  settlement* 
nations  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  fourth  and  Empire!  *" 
fifth  centuries  are  the  Goths^  the  Vandals^  the  Bur- 
gundians^  the  Suevi^  and   the   Franks.     And   their 
settlements  again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which 
passed   away   within  a   century  or  two,  and  those 
which  have  had  a  lasting  efiect  on  European  history. 
Thus  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Franks  and  Franks, 
the  Burgundians  have  left  their  names  on  the  modern  Burgun- 
map.     The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also  :  but  it  is  suev^, 
now  found  only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has 
vanished  for  ages  from  their  western  settlement.    The 
name  of  the  Goths  has  passed  away  from  the  king-  Goths, 
doms  which  they  founded,  but  their  presence  has 
affected  the  history  of  both   the   Spanish    and  the 
ItaUan  peninsulas.     The  Vandals  alone,  as  a  nation  Vandais. 
and  kingdom,  have  left  no  traces  whatever,  though  it 
may  be  that  they  have  left  their  name  to  a  part  of 
one  of  the  lands  of  their  sojourn.     All  these  nations  Their  king- 

.  .  doms. 

founded  kingdoms  within  the  Western  Empire,  king- 
doms which  at  first  admitted  a  nominal  superiority  in 
the  Empire,  but  which  were  practically  independent 
from  the  beginning.     But  the  history  of  the  several  various 


kingdoms  is  very   different.      Some   of  them   soon  8tance«of 
l)assed   away  altogether,  while   others   became   the  tory. 
beginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
Gaul  and  Spain   fell   off  very   gradually   from   the 
Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of  the  fiilh  century,  all 
the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed 
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CHAP,    more  or  less  lasting  settlements  within  those  pro- 
— r^ — '  vinces.      Pre-eminent    among   them   are  the   great 
settlements  of  the  Gotlis  and  the  Franks.    Out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks  arose  the  modem  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  out  of  the  settlement  of 
the    Goths   arose   the   various  kingdoms   of  Spain. 
Those  of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  were 
either  smaller  or  less  lasting.     All  of  them  however 
must  be  mentioned  in  their  order, 
limtteiw         First  and  greatest  come  tlie  Goths.  It  is  not  needful 
roths.        for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  l^end 
has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 
the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  formed  on 
the  subject.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
)efe*tof     Goths  beo^an  to  show  themselves  as  dant]ferous  enemies 
y  cuu-     of  the  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
..II.  2G9.      We  then  find  them  forming  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
in^dom     lands  uorth  of  the  Danube.     The  withdrawal  of  the 
)anube.      Eomau  powcr  from  the  elder  Dacia  was  in  fact  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  Gothic  possession  of  that 
land.      A  century  later  a  large  body  of  them  was 
ioth^dri-    driven   to  seek   shelter   within   the   bounds   of  the 
uriiHby     Eastern  Empire  from  tlie  pressure  of  the  invading 
Uam.     Tliese  last  were  a  Turanian  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  older  settlements  by  move- 
ments in  the  further  East  which  do  not  concern  us, 
but  who  become  an  important  element  in  the  history 
of  the  fifth  century.  They  affected  the  Empire,  partly 
by  actual  invasions,  partly  by  driving  other  nations 
before  them  ;  but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements 
within  it.     Nor  did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any 
lasting  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Empire.     While  one 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation  became   subject  to  the 
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Huns,  another  part  crossed  the  Danube ;   but  they    chap. 


crossed  it  by  Imperial  licence,  and  if  they  took  to  ' — ^ — ' 

Tbov  cross 

arms,  it  was  only  to   punish  the  treachery  of  the  thet)*- 

nubc. 

Eoman  officers.  Presently  we  find  Gothic  chiefs  a.d.377. 
marching  at  pleasure  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  Cajsar  ;  but  they  simply  march  and  ravage  ; 
it  is  not  till  they  have  got  within  the  boundary  of  the 
West  that  they  found  any  lasting  kingdoms.  In  fact, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally,  had  no 
real  mission  in  the  East ;  to  them  the  East  was  a 
mere   highway  to  the  West.      The   movements   of  career  of 

At 

Alaric  in  Greece,  Ulyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  A.D.T94- 
his  capture  of  Rome,  are  of  tlie  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.  The 
Goths  first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and 
a  place  on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  further  West. 

Under  Alaric's  successor  Athaulf,  the  first  founda-  Beginning 

1    •  1        i»     T  TXT         /^      1  •      1  •        1  of  theWest- 

tions  were  laid  01  that  great  West-Gothic  kingdom  Gothic 

,  ,  kingdom 

which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  specially  Spanish,  but  nnder 
which  in  truth   had  its  first  firm  establishment  in  a.d.4ii>. 
Gaul,  and  which  kept  some  Gaulish  territory  as  long 
as  it  lasted.     But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands, 
not  in  the  character  of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as 
founders  of  an  avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces. 
Those  provinces  were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  Condition 
a  crowd  of  invaders,  Sueviy  Vandals^  and  Alans.  These  Spain. 
last  are  a  puzzling  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  The  aims. 
somewhat  contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be 
most  safely  set  down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  non-Teutonic  people,  who  had  been  largely  brought 
under  Gothic  influences.     But  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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CHAP,  tury  they  possessed  a  dominion  in  central  Spain 
— ' — '  wliich  stretched  from  sea  to  sea.  Their  dominion 
he  suevi    passed  for  a  few  years  into  tlie  liands  of  the  Suevi, 

1  Spain. 

wlio  had  already  formed  a  settlement  in  north-western 
Spain,  and  who  still  kept  a  dominion  in  that  comer 
long  after  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  be- 
come Gothic.  Tlie  Vandals  occupied  Ba^tica  ;  but  they 
he  Van-  presently  passed  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the 
Lfrica.       one  Teutonic  kin^rdum  in  that  continent,  with  Car- 

.U.425.  ... 

thage  to  its  capital,  a  kingdom  which  took  in  also 
the  great  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  in- 
nder«i-  eluding  Sicily  itself.  Through  all  these  changes  the 
^uN|uc«.  unconquerable  peo{)le  of  the  Basque  and  Cantabrian 
mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  submitted  to  any 
conquerors ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and  south-western 
Gaul  was,  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  formed  into  the  great  West-Gothic  kingdom. 
The  appearance  of  Athaulf  in  Spain  did  not  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  any  Gothic  power  in  tlie  peninsula. 
The  first  West-Gothic  kingdom  arose  in  Aquitaine 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.  Southern  Gaul, 
Novenipopulana — the  later  Gascony — and  the  pro- 
vince of  Xarbonne  with  tlie  Tarraconese  province  in 
Spain,  were  won  back  by  the  Gothic  sword  for  the 
Empire.  But  the  Gothic  kingdom  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  tlie  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
it  stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhone,  and  its  capital  was  placed,  not  on 
Spanish  but  on  Gaulish  ground,  at  the  Gaulish 
jothic  Tolosa  or  Toulouse,  It  now  took  in  the  whole  of 
rJI!iou»e.°  Spain,  except  the  independent  districts  in  the  north 
and  the  Suevian  realm  in  the  north-west  corner. 
The  Gothic  dominion  in  Gaul  was  doomed  not  to  be 
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lasting  ;   all  was  lost  to  the  Frank  except  the  pro-     ^"v**- 
vince  of  Narbonne  or  Septimania,  which,  as  remain-  ' — • — ' 
ing  to  the  Goth  when  the   rest  was  lost,  kept  the 
name  of  Gothia.     But  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain  Gothia. 
lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  all  the  later 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be  looked  on  as 
fragments  or  revivals  of  it.     Spain  however  never 
changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors,  and 
her  rulers  remained   Kings   of  the  Goths,  but   not 
Kings  of  Spain.     The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left 
their  name  to  this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the 
form  of  Andalusia^  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  Andalusia, 
conquerors,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  other  great  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  TheFrar.ks. 
of  which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  last- 
ing effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.     We  have 
now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually 
became  the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Gaul.     They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  coun- 
tries.    The  dominions  of  the  Franks  got  the  name  of 
Francia^  Si  nsLine  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied.  Uses  of  tie 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  ^~»c'«- 
different  times.     In  modern  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two 
parts  of  their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  still  called  Franken  or  Franconia^  and  to 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  still  called  France.     And 
the  history  of  the  Franks  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
that  of  another  nation  or  confederacy,  that  of  the 
Alemanni^  who  again  have,  in  the  French  tongue,  The  Aie- 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Germany.     Franks 
and  Alemanni  ahke  begin  to  be  heard  of  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted  an  actual  aj> 
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^"AP.    invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  importance  of 

•^ — •     '  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the  fifth.     All 

through  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  chief  business  of 

the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend  the  frontier 

of  the  Hhine  against  their  incursions,  against  the 

Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 

against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.     To  the  east 

rhurin-      of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thuringiana ;  to 

>utch^^"    the  north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the 

"**^        Low-Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.  In  the  course 

of  the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to 

affect  the  geogra})hy  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
pressing  into  Gaul.  The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  Avas  removed  to  Aries.  The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
wgn  of  under  their  first  Cliristian  king,  Chlodwig  or  Clovis, 
I.J).  481-    the  ruling  peoi)le  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  Ger- 

►11,  ex  i 

many.    Their  territory  thus  took  in  botli  lands  which 

had  been  part  of  tlie  Empire,  and  lands  which  had 

jhararter    ncvcr  bccu  such.     Tliis  IS  a  special  cliaracteristic  of 

,nd  divi- 

ionnofthe  thc  Fraukish  settlement,  and  one  wliich   influences 

jngdom.     the  whole  of  their  later  liistory.     Tliere  was,  from  the 

veiy  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was 

consciously  drawn,  a  Teiitoniv  and  a  Latin  Francia. 

Tliere  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  Enrst  which  never 

had  been  Eoman.   There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul 

Avhich  remained  practically  Roman  under  the  Frankish 

tomnn       dominion.     And  between  them  lav,  on  tlie  left  l)ank 

'^iitonizid    of  the  Rliine,  tliose  Teutonic  lands  wliich  had  formed 

part  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now 
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became  Teutonic  again.     Moguntiacum^  Augusta  Tre-    chap. 
verorum^  and  Colonia  Agrippina^  cities  founded  on  ' — "^^ — 
Teutonic  soil,  now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be 
in  due  time,  by  the  names  of  Mainz^  Trier,  and  Kdluj 
the   metropolitan  and   electoral   cities  of  Germany. 
These  lands,  with   the   older  German  land  of  the 
Franks,   formed   the  Eastern  or   Teutonic  Francia,  Eastem 
where  the  Franks,  or  their  German  allies  and  sub-  cm /'«.»- 
jects,  formed  the  real  popnlation  of  the  country.     In 
the    Western   Francia,  between   the  Loire   and  the 
Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely  settled  and  in- 
fluenced the  country  in  many  ways,  the  mass  of  the 
population  remained    Roman.      Over    the    western 
peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  always  precarious  and  at  most  external.     Here 
the  ante-Eoman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  colonies  Armoric* 
from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  tanny. 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  firmly  ish  domi- " 
established  over  the  whole  of  central  Germany  and  a.d.*5(K). 
Northern  Gaul.     Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
Roman  mainland.     The  reason  is  obvious  ;  while  the 
Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  iso- 
lated Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Roman  land,  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  were  strengthened  by  the  unbroken  Teutonic 
mainland  at  their  back. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  The  But- 
the  fifth  century,  divided  between  the  Franks  in  the  ^^  *"*** 
north  and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.     But,  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up 
in  south-eastern  Gaul.     The  Burgundians,  a  people 
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l*fovence 
Buripin- 
dimn. 
A.i>.  500- 
Tito. 


:iio-/>so. 


Invasion 
of  the 
Huns. 


^Attle  of 
Ch&lons. 
A.D.  451. 


who,  in  the  course  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nationsi 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  established  themselves  in  the  lands  between 
the  Bhone  and  the  Alps,  where  they  formed  a  long- 
dom  which  bore  their  name.  Their  dominion  in  Ghiul 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  lasting  than  that  of 
the  Goths,  less  lasting  than  that  of  the  Franks.  Bur- 
gundy is  still  a  recognized  name ;  but  no  name  in 
geography  has  so  often  shifted  its  place  and  meaning, 
and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled  itself  ggi  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Burgundiana. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Bhone  was  a 
Biirgundian  river ;  Autun^  Besanqan^  I^am^  and 
Vienne  were  Burgundian  cities;  but  the  sea  coast, 
tlie  original  Eoman  Province^  the  land  which  has  so 
steadily  kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a  moment 
under  the  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this  time, 
as  became  the  first  Roman  land  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 

Among  these  various  conquests  and  shiftings  of 
dominion,  all  of  which  afiected  the  map  at  the  time, 
some  of  which  have  affected  history  and  geography 
ever  since,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way 
of  contrast,  an  inroad  which  fills  a  great  place  in 
the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  which  had  no 
direct  effect  on  geography.  This  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  Gaul  by  tlie  Huns  under  Attila,  and  their 
defeat  at  Ch&lons  by  the  combined  forces  of  Ro- 
mans, West-Goths,  and  Franks.  This  battle  is  one 
of  the  events  which  are  memorable,  not  for  working 
change,  but  for  hindering  it.  Had  Attila  succeeded, 
the  greatest  of  all  changes  would  have  taken  place 
throughout  all  Western  Europe.     As  it  was,  the  map 
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of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his  inroad.     On  the  map     chap. 
of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect  effect ;  he  destroyed  ^ — -^-^ 
the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  its  inhabitants,  fleeing  to  tiono?^ 
the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  and  origin 
later  powers  of  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice. 

While  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from 
the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  practically 
rent  away  also,  though  the  formal  aspect  of  the  event 
was  different.  A  vote  of  the  Senate  reunited  the  Reunion  of 
Western  Empire  to  the  Eastern  ;  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Zeno  became  sole  Emperor,  and  the  government  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  a  large  territory  besides  the  Italian  peninsula — . 
was   entrusted   by   his   commission   to    Odoacer,    a  Rule  of 

Odoaoer. 

general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank  of  »•«•  476- 

^  ^  ^  493. 

Patrician.     Odoacer  was  practically  a  barbarian  king 
independent  of  the  Empire;   but  the   unity  of  the 
Empire  was    preserved   in   form,  and   no   separate 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  set  up.     Presently  Odoacer  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric  King  of  the  East-Goths,  ThcEast^ 
who,  though  king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  itaiy. 
by  an  Imperial  commission  as  Patrician.     Practically  Rule  of 
he  founded  an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  a^d.^SS^' 
and  the  other  lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy 
and  Western  Ulyricum.     His  dominion  also  took  in  Extent  of 

—^  his  domi- 

the  coast  of  what  we  may  now  call  Provence^  and  his  n><>n. 
influence  was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of 
tlie  kingdoms  of  the  West.  The  seat  of  the  Gothic 
dominion,  like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was 
at  Eavenna.  Theodoric  and  his  succ-essors  were 
in  truth  independent  kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their 
own  people,  they  bore  the  kingly  title.     Hence,  aa 

VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP.  Borne  formed  put  oC  ib«r  ikttmtamt.  it  iA|»HitM»^ 
^-— ^j'  true  to  Ba;^  th«t  under  them  Bema  oannd  %>  W  pvt 
ih*Zniirin.  of  the  fiomaa  &i|nre.  StjQ  ia  tihcoi^  tlw  "^lyiM 
supremacy  went  (»>  Th*  SSog  cf  (be  VestOoIlM 
who  ruled  in  Ital  j  was  nmply  VSn^  oC  the  'VR^il* 
Goths ;  King  of  Italy  he  never  thov^it  oC  Twltwui; 
himself.  In  Uiis  waj  it  beotme-miMb  nmm  for 
Italy  to  be  won  back  to  the  Emfafft  at  a  k^mmh^ 
later  time. 

Ueanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Simper « ^Eifitqww 
settlement  of  quite  anothier  character  fco»tlMWe<n 
the  mainhind  was  going  (m.    ^ain  a>d  Oaql^foJB 

away  from   the  Empire  by  slow  degrees;   but  the 
Tiw  Roman  domioioa  in  Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a 

»i^^dt»ir    definite  act  at  a   definite  moment.      The    £oman 
^*4ii      armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  left  to  themselves.     Presently,   a 
new  settlement  took  place  in  the  island  which  was 
thus  left  undefended.     It  is  specially  important  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  Teutonic  settlements 
in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  main- 
Diii«mic«    land.    The  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
tbc  ton-      were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours  who  had  already 
BritaiDiiDd  learned  to  know  and  respect  the  Koman  civilization^ 
S°u'I^™'    '^^'^  were  either  Christians  already  or  became  Chris- 
tians soon  after   they   entered  the  Empire.     They 
pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Boman 
inhabitants  to  live  after  the  Eoman  law,  and  they 
themselves  gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of 
the  manners  of  Eome.     The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  on  the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  the  lands 
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immediately  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Diaaube,  where  the  chap. 
Teutonic   settlement  was  complete,   and   where  the  * — ^ — ' 
Roman  tongue  and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped 
out.     This   same  process  happened  yet   more  com- 
pletely  in   the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain.     The  character 
ijreat  island  possession  of  Rome  had  been  virtually  English 

^  ^  J     settlement; 

abandoned  by  Rome  before  the  Teutonic  settlements  ^^^  ^^ 
in  it  began.  The  invaders  had  therefore  to  struggle  BHto^ 
rather  with  native  Britons  than  with  Romans.  More- 
over they  were  invaders  who  came  by  sea,  and 
who  came  from  lands  where  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Roman  law  or  religion.  They  therefore 
made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.  They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;  therefore  in  the  end  they  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  earlier  state  of  things  in  a  way  which 
took  place  nowhere  else.     As  far  as  such  a  process  TheEn- 

.  .  glish  re- 

is  possible,  they  slew  or  drove  out  the  older  inhabi-  !?»»»»  . 

^  •^  ^  ^  Teutonic 

tants ;  they  kept  their  heathen  religion  and  Teutonic 
language,  and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new 
Teutonic  nation  in  their  new  home  without  any  im- 
portant intermixture  with  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
Roman  or  British. 

The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were 

our  own  forefathers,  the  Low-Dutch  inhabitants  of  The  Low- 
Dutch 

the   borderlands   of  Germany  and    Denmark,  quite  settlements 

''^  in  Britain. 

away  from  the  Roman  frontier;    and  among  them 
three  tribes,  the  Angles^  the  Saxons^  and  the  Jutes^  Saxone. 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The 
Saxons  had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a 
settlement  in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  there- 

H  2 
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fore  the  tribe  who  wore  first  known  to  the  Roman 
and    Celtic  inhal)itants   of  the  island  ;  the  Celts  of 
Britain  and   Ireland    have  tlierefore  called    all    the 
Teutonic  settlers  Sti.ron-'i  to  this  day.     But,  as   the 
Angles  or  Emjlish  occupied  in  the  end  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was  they  who,  when  the 
Teutonic  tril)es  in  Britain  be<ian  to  form  one  nation, 
gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and  its  land.     That 
nation  was  the  Eiujlhh^  and  their  land  was  Eiigland, 
While  Britain  therefore  remains  the  proper  geogra- 
phical name    of  the  whole   island,  England  is  the 
political  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  step 
by  step  conqTiered  by  the  English.     Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  several  Teutonic  kingdoms  had 
begun  in  Britain.     The  Jutes  began  the  conquest  by 
their  settlement  in  Kent^  and  presently  the  Saxons 
began  to  settle  on  the  south  coast  and  on  a  small 
part  of  the  east  coast,  in  /SW^rcr,  Tr<?N.<f^.r,  and  Essex. 
And  along  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various 
An(jlian    settlements   were  made,    which    gradually 
grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  Eost-Anf/lia^  Deira^  and 
Bernicia,,  which  two  last  formed  by  tlieir  union  the 
great  kingdom  of  NorthnmhevlamL     But,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  English  had  not  got  very  far 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.     The  Britons, 
ThpWei^h   whom  the  Ent^lish  called  Wchh  or  stranjrers,  held  out 

ami  Scots.       ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

in  the  West,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North. 
The  Scobi  were  properly  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but 
a  colony  of  them  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of 
northern  Britain,  and,  in  the  end,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scotland  to  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island. 


.Iuf'»s  in 
Kent. 
\.u.  449. 


Saxon  and 
An^IiaD 
*etilc- 
ments. 
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CHAP. 

§  5.     The  Eastern  Empire.  « — r~ 


We  have  already  seen  the  differences  between  the  Contrast 
position  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  durini]j  Eastern 

^  ,  .        ,  ^.  ^    and^VeR^ 

this  period.  While  in  the  West  the  provinces  were  ^"»  Em- 
gradually  lopped  away  by  the  Teutonic  settlements, 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by 
Teutonic  armies,  or  rather  nations,  did  not  become 
the  seats  of  lasting  Teutonic  settlements.  We  can 
hardly  count  as  an  exception  the  settlement  of  the 
Tetraante  Goths  in  the  Tauric  ChersonSsos,  a  land  TheTotrax- 
which  was  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Empire  than 
actually  part  of  it.  The  distinctive  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  long  struggle  between  East  and  West,  in  which 
Eome  had  succeeded  to   the  mission  of  Alexander  Rivalry 

with  Per- 

and  the  Seleukids  as  the  representative  of  Western  sia. 
civilization.  To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added 
the  championship  of  Christianity,  first  against  the 
Fire-worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.  In 
Eastern  history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more 
remarkable  than  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate 
Persian  nation  against  its  Parthian  masters.  But,  as  Revival  of 
far  as  either  the  history  or  the  geography  of  Rome  is  kingdom. 
concerned,  the  Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of 
the  Parthian  as  the  representative  of  the  East  against 
the  West.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rome,  and  the  frequent 
shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form  one  unbroken  story, 
whether  the  enemy  to  be  striven  against  was  the 
successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes. 
And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  two  great  powers 
in  such  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Armenia^  Position <bi 
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a  name  whir-h  haa  changed  ita  meaning  and  Us 
frontiers  almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria, 
supplied  constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Rome 
and  her  Eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Per- 
sian. 

In  the  geographical  aspect  of  this  long  struggle 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.  Under 
him  Armenia,  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Rome,  was 
incorporated  as  a  Roman  province.  Albania  and 
Iberia  took  its  place  as  the  frontier  vassal  states. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  the 
Roman  dominion  took  in  Mesopotamia,  Atropathie, 
and  Babylonia.  The  Parthian  capital  of  Kteinph'''n 
and  the  outlying  Greek  free  city  of  Seleuketa  were  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  a  dominion  which  for 
a  moment  touched  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
Rome,  as  the  champion  of  the  West,  seemed  to  have 
triumphed  for  ever  over  her  Eastern  rival,  when  the 
Parthian  kingdom  was  thus  shorn  of  the  borderlands 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  when  ita  king  was  forced  to 
become  a  Roman  vassal  for  the  dominions  that  were 
left  to  him.    But  this  vast  extension  of  the  Roman 

I  power  was  only  for  a  moment.  What  Trajan  had 
conquered  Hadrian  at  once  gave  back ;  the  Empire 
was  ^ain  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  and  Armenia 
was  again  left  to  form  matter  of  dispute  between  its 
Eastern  and  its  Western  claimant.  The  second  stage 
begins  when,  under  Marcus,  the  Roman  frontier  again 

'  began  to  advance.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  Osrkoene  became  a  Roman  dependency  :  under 

"■  the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a  Roman  province ; 
and  the  fortress  of  Nisibia,  so  famous  in  later  wars. 
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was  planted  as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Borne  against 
the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian  power 
was  no  more;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 
revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into 
its  place.  The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Ss^r  through 
the  Boman  provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.  But 
under  the  mighty  rule  of  Diocletian  the  irlories  of  Conqnertu 

,  under  Dio- 

Trajan  were  renewed.     Mesopotamia  again  became  cietian. 
Boman ;  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added 
to  the  Empire ;  Armenia,  again  the  vassal  of  Bome, 
was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia 
became  once   more  a  Boman  dependency.     In  the 
third  stage  the  Boman  frontier  again  went  back. 
The  wars  of  the  second  Sapor  did  little  but  deprive 
Bome  of  two  Mesopotamian  fortresses.     But  after  the  surrender 
fall  of  Julian,  the  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  were  given  b/jcTvumT 
back  to  Persia;  even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the 
Persian  frontier  again  reached  the  Euphrates.   Arme-  Division  of 

Armenia. 

ma  was  now  tossed  to  and  fro,  conquered  and  recon-  ss?. 
quered,  till  the  kingdom  was   divided  between  the 
vassals  of  the  two  Empires,  a  division  which  was  The  Hun- ^ 
again  confirmed  by  the  hundred  years*  peace  between  Peace. 
Bome  and  Persia.     This  was  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  Bome  at  the  time  when  the  WestOoths 
were   laying  the  foundation   of  their  dominion  in 
Aquitaine  and  Spain,  when  Goth  and  Boman  joined 
together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host  of  Attila  at 
Chdlons,  and  when  the  first  English  keels  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

We  may  now  draw  the  picture  of  the  civilized  Summary. 
world  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     The  whole  of 
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CHAP,  the  Western  dominions  of  Borne,  including  Italy  and 
' — r^—  Eome  herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere 
formally,  fallen  away  from  the  Boman  Empire.  The 
whole  West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  The 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul,  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central  Gksr- 
many.  The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine ; 
the  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut 
off  from  Eoman  political  dominion,  are  fiur  from  being 
cut  off  from  Boman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers, 
if  conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are 
everywhere  Christian;  in  northern  Gaul  they  are 
even  Orthodox.  Africa,  under  the  Arian  Vandal,  is 
far  more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Home 
than  the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  CathoUc  Frank  or 
by  the  Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie 
the  independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by 
any  Eoman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen  con- 
quest, to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they  con- 
quered yet  more  thoroughly  than  Africa  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Boman  power  lives  on  in  the  New  Borne,  with 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  vari- 
ous enemies,  but  with  a  frontier  which  to  the  north  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  time  of  AureUan,  which  to  the 
east  has,  after  many  changes,  pretty  well  come  back 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.    No  lasting 
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Teutonic  settlement  has  been  made  within  its  borders,     chap. 

XV. 

In  its  endless  wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes 
advances  and  sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Kome  could  still  be  won  back 
again. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE   FIXAL   DIVISIOX   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

§  1 .  The  Reunion  of  the  Empire. 

lAP.  The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the 
-^ — '  liistory,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of 
:inuity  the  sixth,  Seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  con- 
tinned  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  still 
the  Roman  Empire,  although  tlie  seat  of  its  dominion 
was  no  longer  at  the  Old  Rome,  althougli  for  a  while 
the  Old  Rome  was  actually  separated  from  the  Roman 
dominion.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been 
lopped  away.  Britain  had  fallen  away  by  another 
process.  But  the  Roman  rule  went  on  undisturbed 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  even  in  the 
West  the  memory  of  that  rule  had  by  no  means 
Teut^  wholly  died  out.  Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  all  the 
tingu.  lands  of  the  West ;  but  nowhere  on  the  continent  had 
they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  land.  They  were  still  simply  the  chiefs 
of  their  own  people  reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
population.  The  Romans  meanwhile  everjrwhere 
looked  to  the  Ca3sar  of  the  New  Rome  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  from  whose  rule  they  had  been  unwillingly 
torn  away.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  the  Gothic 
kings  had  settled  in  the  country  as  Imperial  lieute- 
nants with  an  Imperial  commission.   The  formal  aspect 
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of  the  event  of  476  had  been  the  reunion  of  the     chap 
Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.     It  was  perfectly  ' — * — 
natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Boman  Emperor  reign-  Recoverr 
ing  in  the  New  Eome  should  strive,  whenever  he  had  L*fhli*^'^ 
a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he  had  never    "^'"^ 
formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Roman  inhabitants 
of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer 
from  barbarian   masters.      The  geographical  limits 
within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Eoman  power  was  practically  confined,  the  pha3- 
nomena  of  race  and   language  within   those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.   But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.     The 
Roman  dominion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was  Extent  of 

the  Roman 

shut  up  within  the  Greek  and  Oriental  provinces  of  dominion 
the  Empire ;  its  enemies  were  already  beginning  to  j^J^^^ 
speak  of  its   subjects  as  Greeks.     Its  truest  policy  ^^^• 
would  have  been  to  have  anticipated  several  centuries 
of  history,  to  have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek 
state,  defending  its  borders  against  the  Persian,  with- 
standing or  inviting  the  settlement  of  the  Slave,  but 
leaving  the  now  Teutonic  West  to  develope  itself  un- 
disturbed.    But  in  such  cases   the   known   past  is 
always  more  powerful  than  the  unknown  future,  and 
it  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Roman  Emperor  to 
restore  the  Roman  Empire  to  its  ancient  extent. 

It  was  during   the  reign  of  Justinian    that  this  conquests 
work  was  carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the  ^^^ 
Western  Empire.     Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in 
two  continents.     The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic 
powers  was  for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received 
no  small  check  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled^ 
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through  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  thi 
Vandal  and  Gothic  kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  am 
Italy  to  the  Empire.  The  work  was  done  by  the 
sworda  of  Belisarius  and  Naraes — the  Slave  and  the 
Persifin  were  now  used  to  win  back  the  Old  Rome  to 
the  dominion  of  the  New.     The  short  Vandal  war  re- 
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West-Gothg.  Two  Teutonic  kingdoms  were  thus 
wiped  out ;  a  third  was  weakened ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  so  great  a  line  of  sea-coast,  together  with  the  great 
islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  gave  the  Empire  an  undisputed  supremacy 
by  sea.  In  one  corner  only  did  the  Imperial  frontier 
even  nominally  go  back,  or  any  Teutonic  power  ad- 
vance at  its  expense.  The  seaboard  of  Provence, 
which  had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire, 
was  now  formally  ceded  to  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
coins  of  the  Proven9al  cities,  down  to  a  much  later 
time,  show  that  they  clave  at  least  to  the  memory  of 
their  old  allegiances  to  Rome  and  Ctesar. 

In  a  geographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has 
seldom  been  eo  completely  changed  within  a  single 
generation  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
At  his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.     Under  his  reign 
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the  power  of  the  Roman  arms  and  the  Roman  law     citap. 
were   again   extended   to   the   Ocean.     The  Roman  ' — ■ — ' 
dominion  was   indeed  no  longer  spread  round  the 
whole   shore   of  the  Mediterranean ;    the  Imperial 
territories  were  no  longer  continuous  as  of  old :  but, 
if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lands,  it  had  again 
become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  power. 
Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent  of  Effects  of 
Latin-speakmg  terntory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire  conquests, 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.     We  are  here  concerned  only 
wdth  the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral 
aspect  of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.     Some  of  those 
conquests,  like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more 
than  momentary.     But  the  changes  which  they  made 
for  the  time  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes  remained,  both 
in  history  and  geography,  long  after  their  immediate 
results  were  again  undone. 

§  2.  Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth 
of  a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew 
up  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the 
cradle  of  the  Empire,  Rome  herself,  an  outlying 
dependency  of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos. 
But  the  reunion  of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  The  conquest  was  only  just  over 
when  a  new  set  of  Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in 
Italy.  These  were  the  Lombards,  who,  in  the  great  Pannoni.m 
wandering,  had  made  their  way  into  the  ancient  thci-om- 
Pannonia  about  the  time  that  the  East-Goths  passed 
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CHAP,    into  Italy.    They  were  thus  settled  within  the  uicient 
' — ^ — '  boundaries  of  the  Western  Empire.    But  the  Boman 
power  had  now  quite  passed  away  from  those  re- 
gions ;  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Fannonia  was  praetir 
cally  altogether  beyond  the  Imperial  borders ;  it  had 
not  even  that  Roman  tinge  which  afiected  the  Franldsh 
and  Gothic  kingdoms.    To  the  east  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  ancient  Dacia,  another  Teutonic  kingdom  had 
Gepida      arisen,  that  of  the  Gepidar^  a  people  seemingly  doeely 
akin  to  the  Gkrths.    The  process  of  wandering  had 
Arm.       brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  those  parts^  and 
their  presence  seriously  affected  all  later  history  and 
geography.    With  the  Gepidas  in  Dacia  and  the  Lorn- 
Teatonic     bards  iu  Fannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of  two  Tentonic 
the  Lower    states  gTOwing  up  on  the  borders  of  Ea^t  and  West. 
These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  part  in 
the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  the 
West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.     But  the  Lombards  allied 
TheGepidaB  tlicmselvcs  with  the  Avai's.     In  partnership  with  their 

overthrown  ^  ^  '■  '^ 

\y  ^t«_^     barbarian  allies,  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  tlie 

666  ^^*^  Gepidae,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.     Thus 

barfs^ali    the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was 

667*.  '^^'    stopped.     A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was 

brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empire,  and 

the  way  was  opened  for  the  Slavonic  races  to  play 

in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 

Teutons  played  in  the  West.     But  wliile  the  East 

lost  this  chance  of   renovation  at  Teutonic  hands, 

the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy  was  the  beginning  of 

Charmcter    a  ucw  Tcutouic  powcr  in  that  country.     But  it  was 

Lombard     not  a  powcr  which  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a 

national  Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion 


of  the  East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lom-     ch. 

bard  conquest  of  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  con-  ' 

quest ;  part  of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  conqm 
part  was  kept  by  the  Emperors;  and  the  Imperial 
and  Lombard  possessions  intersected  one  another  in  a 
way  which  hindered  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national 
unity  under  either  power.  The  new  setilers  gradually 
founded  the  great  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  which  has  kept  theLombard  name  to  thisday,and 
the  smaller  Lombard  states  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum.  "-nmbi 
But  a  large  part  of  Italy  still  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Eavenna,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Rome 
itself,  Naples,  and  the  island  city  of  Venice,  were  all  ' 
centres  of  districts  which  still  acknowledged  the  ' 
Imperial  rule.  The  Emperors  also  kept  the  extreme 
southern  points  of  both  the  peninsulas  of  southern 
Italy,  and,  for  the  present,  the  three  great  islands. 
The  Lombard  kings  were  constantly  threatening  Rome 
and  Eavenna.  Rome  never  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  R«»*nB». 

'^  ■'  l«keo  bjr 

taken,  and  with  it  the  district  specially  known  as  the  '^' '-'" 
Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the  Lombard  dominion.  ■=■  '^ 
But  thia  greatest  extent  of  the  Lombard  power  caused 
its  overthrow :  for  it  led  to  a  chain  of  events  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended  in  transferring  not 
only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the  Imperial  crown 
of  the  West,  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

§  3.  Rise  of  the  Saracens. 
But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  took  place  among  the  already  existing 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  geographical  clianges  which  were  caused  by  the 
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CHAP,     appearance  of  absolutely  new  actors  on  bulh  aides  of 

■ — ■ — '  the  Empire.     One  point  however  may  be  noticed  here, 

as  standing  apart  from  the  genera!  course  of  events, 

Bomm   .    namely,  tliat  tlie  lioraan  proWnce  m  Spain  was  won 

sToriiKC  in  -^  '  '    _ 

"J^dV  g''3dually  back  by  the  West-Goths,  The  inland  cities, 
SM^Tt*"  ^^  Cordova,  were  hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the 
ii»-«a4.      whole  of  the  Imp    "  '  ions  in  Spain  were  lost 

during   the   reign  Hiis.      Thus   the  great 

dominion  which  won  back  in  the  West, 

important  as  wi  al  resnlts,  was  itself  of 

very  short  du:  part  of  Italy  was  lost 

almost  as  soon  i  m,  and   the   recovered 

dominion  in  Spain  )ide  loiter  than  ninety 

years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history 
and  greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.  These 
new  powers  fall  under  two  heads,  those  who  appeared 
on  the  northern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  The  nations  which 
appeared  on  the  north  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as 
conquerors,  partly  also  as  disciples ;  those  who 
appeared  on  the  east  were  the  champions  of  an 
utterly  different  system  in  religion  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  the  old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West 
now  takes  a  distinctly  aggressive  form  on  the  part  of 
the  East.  As  long  as  the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted, 
Wrn*  Rome  and  Persia  still  continued  their  old  rivalry  on 
Rome  «d2  nearly  equal  terms.  The  long  wars  between  the  two 
Empires  made  little  difference  in  their  boundaries. 
In   the  last  st^e  of  their  warfare,  Chosroes  took 
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Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  encamped  at  Chalkedon.     chap. 


Heraclius  pressed  his  eastern  victories  beyond  the   — r* — ' 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  under  Trajan.     But  even  ch^^ 
these  creat  campaigns  made  no  lasting  difference  in  radius. 

1  /.  ^  T         .  -T^  -.    608-628. 

the  map,  except  so  tar  as,  by  weakening  Rome  and 
Persia  alike,  they  paved  the  way  for   the  greatest 
change  of  all.     More  important  for  geography  was  a  Extension 
change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  earlier  time  Roman 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Roman  power  theEuxine. 
was  extended  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Euxine  in 
Colchis  or  Lazica.     The  southern  borders  of  each 
Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the  do- 
minion of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides  The  Ara- 
being  vassals  of  Rome,  and  the  Lachmites  to  the  east  sais  of 

.  ,  Rome  and 

of  them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came  Pew**- 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Roman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different 
from  any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes 
was  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  Rise  of  the 

Saracens. 

first  followers.     A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  far  beyond  its  boundaries.     The  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single  ^'*^* 
power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors  Jf^^omet, 
they  undertook  to  spread  the  Mahometan  religion  ^22-632. 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.     And,  with  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  carried   also   the  Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 
VOL.  I.  I 
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pposed  to  Western.  A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 
between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.  Rome  and  Persia, 
nth  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 
cowers.  The  most  amazing  tiling  is  the  extraordinary 
peed  with  which  tlie  Saracens  pressed  their  conquests 
it  the  expense  of  both  Home  and  Persia,  forming  a 
narked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Boman 
lonquest  and  of  Teutonic  settlement.  In  the  course 
>f  less  than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors 
brmed  a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Rome,  and, 
or  a  sliort  time,  the  will  of  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet 
vas  obeyed  from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus. 
[n  a  few  campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions 
)eyond  Mount  Tauros  ;  that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the 
Jiree  great  divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in 
vhich  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  civilization  had  ever 
thoroughly  taken  root. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 
he  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 
i)ut  utterly  overwhelmed.  The  Persian  nationality  was 
igain,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under 
I  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But 
tlie  Saracen  power  was  very  far  from  merely  taking 
Llie  place  of  its  Partliian  and  Persian  predecessors, 
rhe  mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission 
of  universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far 
[tarried  out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive 
ilominion  of  Rome  in  lier  own  Mediterranean.  Under 
Justinian,  if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small 
exceptions  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  in- 
terfered witli  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
and  Gaul  and  Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Bo- 
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man,  were  at  least  Christian.     But  now  a  gradual     ch.vp. 

.  ^  V. 

advance   of    sixty-four   years   annexed    the    Eoman  -■ — . — - 
possessions  in  Africa  to  the   Mahometan   dominion.  concjueHt  of 
Thence  the  Saracens   passed  into  Spain,  and  found  647-71'j. 
the  West-Gothic  kingdom  an  easier  prey  than  the  711-714? 
Eoman  provinces.     Within  three  years  after  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole  peninsula  was  conquered, 
save  where  the  Christian  still  held  out  in  the  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses.     The  Saracen  power  was 
even  carried  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  the  province 
of  Septimania^  the  remnant  of  the  Gaulish  dominion 
of  the  West-Gothic  kings.     Narbonne,  Aries,  Nimes,  Samccn 
all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities.  in  G«ni, 

XI.  i.     1  1  .  718-755. 

In  this  way,  of  the  three  continents  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Rome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigh-  Effects  of 
hour  and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any  conquest, 
which  she  had  had  before.  The  Teutonic  conquerors, 
if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  Latin  world.  The  Persian,  though  his 
rivalry  was  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  still 
merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 
But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the 
possession  of  men  altogether  alien  and  hostile  in  race, 
language,  manners,  and  religion.  A  large  part  of 
the  Eoman  world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to 
Semitic  and  Mahometan  dominion.  But  the  essential  Durorent 
differences  among  the  three  main  parts  of  the  Empire  Kaatern, 

Latin,  and 

now  showed  tliemselves  very  clearly.     The  Eastern  <'«^>^ 

^  provincetf. 

provinces,  where  either  Eoman  or  Greek  hfe  was 
always  an  exotic,  fell  away  at  the  first  touch.  Africa, 
as  being  so   greatly   romanized,  held  out  for  sixty  017-709. 

i2 
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CHAP,  years.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  now  thorouglily 
' — ^ — '  Greek,  were  often  ravaged,  but  never  conquered. 

Spain  and  Septimania  were  far  more  easily  conquered 

than  Airica — a  sign  perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic 

rule  was  still  felt  as  foreign  by  the  Roman  inhabitants. 
With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 

Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Ca£ph,  reached 
Greatest  its  greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.  Detached 
Saracen  conquests  in  Europe  were  made  long  after,  but  on 
760.  the  whole  the  Saracen  power  went  back.  Forty  years 

later  they  lost  Siiid^  their  furthest  possession  to  the 
seMration  East.  Five  ycars  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a 
756.  rival  dynasty,  which  after  a  while  grew  mto  a  rival 

Caliphate.  In  the  same  year  the  Saracen  dominion 
Battteof  for  the  first  time  went  back  in  Europe.  The  battle 
782.  of  Tours  answers  to  the  repulse  of  Attila  at  Ch&lons  ; 

it  did  not  make  changes,  but  hindered  them ;  but 
Prankish     before  long  the  one  province  which  the  Saracens  held 

conquei^t  of  •  •  y>t     •»  • 

Septima-     bcyoud  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  Septimania  or  Gothia^ 
7W.  was  won  from  them  by  the  Franks. 

§  4.  Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to 
bring  into  notice  a  branch  of  tlie  Aryan  family  of 
nations  which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Movement  afiairs  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  These  were 
siavM.  the  various  nations  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  We  are 
concerned  with  their  history  only  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  present  only  of  \\s 
Eastern  provinces.  They  made  their  way  into  the 
Empire  in  tlie  same  diversity  of  character  as  the 
Goths  at  an  earher  time ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
march  of  Theodoric  helped  to  open  a  way  for  their 
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migrations.     But  their  main  importance  began  in  the     chap. 


sixth  century,  when  the  movements  of  the  Avars  seem  ' — r — ' 
to  have  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  wliich 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had 
upon  the  Teutons.  The  inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  checked  the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers 
on  tlie  Lower  Danube,  and  had  led  to  the  Lombard 
settlement  in  Italy.  But  the  Avars  only  formed  the 
vanguard  of  a  number  of  Turanian  nations,  some  of 
them  at  least  Turkish,  which  were  now  pressing  west- 
ward.    The  Avars  formed  a  great  kingdom  in  tlie  Kinprdomof 

the  Avars. 

lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  the  east  of  them,  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  bordering  on  the 
outlying  possessions  and  alUes  of  the  Empire  in  those 
regions,   lay   Magyars^  Patzinaks^   and   the   greater  Magyars, 

&c. 

dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part  in 
Byzantine  history ;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 
century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 
the  Roman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers  ;  geography  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  north  of  that 
river.  Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time  ; 
the  real  importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists 
in  the  effect  which  they  had  on  the  great  Aryan  race 
which  now  begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.  The  North- 
Slaves   seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  and  south- 

eastern 

incursions  in  two  directions,  to  the  North-west  and  suves. 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  Slaves  do  not 
become  of  importance  till  a  little  later.  But  the 
South-western  division  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Empire  is  a  kind 
of  shadow   of  the   position   held   by   the   Teutonic 


!'">  iTu;  I'lwi,  i)ni-[n\  OF  ■ini;  i-.\n'n;r, 

CHAP,     nations  with  regard  to   the  Western  Empire.     The 
■ — ■ — '  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly  and 
between       less  brilHantlv,  the  same  part,  liaif  conquerors,  half 
ud  auve*.  disciples,  which    tlie   Teutons    played  in  the   West. 
During  the  sixth  century  tltey  appear  only  as  rava- 
geiB  ;  in  the  eeventJi   they  appear  as  settlers.     There 
suTonic      seema  no  doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic 
Dder         settlements  south  of  tlie  Danube,  doubtless  \nih  ii 
-  6io.        view  to  defence  against  tlie  more  dangerous  Avars, 
Much   like  the  Teutonic    se  in  the  West,  the 

Slaves  came  ir  at  first  as  c  sts  under  Imperial 

authority,  and  pre.'^ently  bece  iracticaUy  indepen- 
dent. A  number  of  Slavon  ?8  thus  arose  in  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  driatic,  as  Sertria, 
Ckrobatia  or  Croatia,  and  i  (,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  historically  connectt  h  the  Eastern,  and 
the  third  with  the  Westen  lire.  They  pressed 
within  the  borders  oT  the  lit,  and  even  of  the 
Settiementa  modcm  Italian  kingdom  ;  Istria  and  much  of  Venetia 
VmeHa,      bccame  largely  Slavonic.     So  did  Dahnatia  yet  more 

andDalma-  .  ,  .... 

tf"-  thoroughly,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  cities, 

which,  among  many  vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire. 
And  even  among  them  considerable  revolutions  took 
DeitTDc      place.      Thus    Safonn    was   destroyed,    and    out    of 
snioM,       Diocletian's  pahiie  in  its   neighbourhood   arose  the 
oririnof     uew  City  o{  Sp'iliito.     The  Dalmatian  £/>i(fa«rp«  waa 
■nrt  sm'      also  destroyed,  aiid  Ragxisa  took  its  place.     In  many 
of  these  inroacb  Slaves    and  Avars  were  mixed   up 
together ;  but  the  lasting  settlements  were  all  Slavo- 
nic.    And  the  state  of  things  which   thus  began  has 
been  lasting  ;  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
is  still  a  Slavonic  land  with  an  Itahan  fringe. 

In  these  migrations  tlie  Slaves  displaced  whatever 


g'o.n- 
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remnants  were  left  of  the   old  Ulyrian  race  in  the     chap. 


lands  near  the  Danube.     They  have  themselves  to  — ^ — ' 
some  extent  taken  the  Illyrian  name,  a  change  which  ment  oTthe 
has  sometimes  led  to  confusion.     But  the  movement     ^ 
for  a  while  went  much  further  south.     The  Slaves 
pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,   the  Extent  of 
whole  of  those  lands,  except  the  fortified  cities  and  setuement. 
a  fringe  along   the  coast,  were   practically  cut  off 
from  the   Empire.     The  name  of  Slavinia   reached 
from   the  Danube  to  Peloponnesos,  leaving   to   the 
Empire   only  islands  and   detached  points  of  coast 
from   Venice  round   to  Thessalonica.     Their  settle- 
ments in  these  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an 
ancient  name,  and  the  vford  Macedonian  now  began  to 
mean  Slavonic.   The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is 
a  fact  which  must  neither  be  forgotten  nor  exagge- 
rated.    It  certainly  did  not  amount  to  an  extirpation  Nature  of 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  settlement 

/.       1  n     ^  1  •    T     *°  Greece. 

an  occupation  ot  a  large  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  hellenized  afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts 
which  remained  Greek  or  Eoman.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic  and  MgsdBJi 
lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the  lower 
Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Imperial  frontier  to 
Haimos.  This  was  the  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians^  ^theBui* 
another  Turanian  people,  Finnish  rather  than  Turkish,  ^^^ 
but  one  whose  history  has  been  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  Turanian  immigrants.  By  mixture 
with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours  they  became 
practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still  remain  a  people 
speaking  a  Slavonic  language.     Thus  the  Empire, 
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CHAP,     though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in  Italy,  together 
with  the  great  Mediterranean  islands — though  its  hold 


-n  Kmpire  on  Westem  Africa  lasted  on  into  the  eighth  century^ 

mHonUa.    ^^^^g^  ^^  Still  kept    outljing  possessions    on   the 

northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — ^was  cut 

short  in  that  great  peninsula  which  seems  made  to 

be  the  immediate  possession  of  the  New  Borne. 

lord  in-  But,  cxactly  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 

imo6  of 

loiiHunti-    political  dominion  carried  with  it  the  growth  of  moral 
dominion.    The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
form,  and  they  have  always  looked  up  to  Constantinople 
with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 
Extent  of    elder  Eome.    But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
lunpire.      tury,  though  the  Imperial  power  still  held  posts  here 
and  there  from  the  pillars  of  Ilerakles  to  tlie  Kimme- 
rian  Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves 
on  the  other  had  cut  sliort  tlie  continuous  Boman 
dominion   to   a   comparatively  narrow    space.     The 
unbroken  possessions  of  Cajsar  wei-e  now  confined 
to  Thrace  and  that  sohd  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Saracxjnfi  constantly  raviigod,  but  never 
conquered.     Mountains  had  taken  tlie  place  of  rivers 
as  the  great  boundaries  of  tli«  Empire:   instead  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the  lloman  Terminus 
had  fallen  back  to  Haimos  and  Tauroa. 


§  5.    The  Tramfer  of  the  Western  Einpvre  to 

the  Franhi. 

Growth  of  Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and 

trace  the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there 
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growing  up,  a  power  which,  wiiile  the  elder  Empire     chap. 
was  thus  cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  sup-   — ^ — ' 
plant  it  in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a  rival  Empire. 
For  a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  oc- 
casional dealings  with  each  other.     Next  to  Britain, 
which  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was 
least   aflected   by  the  re-awakening  of  the   Roman 
power  in  the  East  was  the  former  province  of  Trans- 
alpine  Gaul.     The   power  of  the   Franks  was   fast 
spreading,  both  in  their  old  home  in  Germany  and  in 
their  new  home  in  Gaul.     The  victory  of  Clilodwig  Prankish 
over  the   Alemanni  made  the   Franks   the   leading  theAie- 

,  iiianni,496; 

people  of  Germany.  The  two  German  powers  which 
had  so  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  along  the  Rhine  were  now  united.  Throughout 
the  sixth  century  the  German  dominion  of  tlie  Franks 
was  growing.  The  Frankish  supremacy  was  extended 
over  Thurinqia.  and  later  in  the  century  over  Bavaria,  of  the  xhu- 

,  ,  ,  rinjcians,  c. 

The  Bavaria  of  this  age,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  ^^j 
a  much  wider  extent  to  the  south  than  the  Bavaria  of 
modern  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern  borders 
of  Italy.    The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
but  recent  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube ;  but  their  immigration  and  their  reduction 
under  Frankish  supremacy  made  the  lands  immediately 
south   of  the  Danube   thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the 
earlier  Frankish  conquests  had   done   by  the  lands 
immediately  west  of  the  Rhine.     Long  before  this 
time,  the  Franks  had  greatly  extended  their  dominions 
in  Gaul   also.     In  the  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  Conquest 
greater  part  of  Aquitaine  was  won  from  the  West-  ^i"-?^^'^" 
Goths.     Further  conquests   at  their  expense  were  58'2T»'47' 
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:hap.     afterwards  made,  and  about  tlie  same  time  Burgundy 

— ■ — '  came  under  Frankisli  supremacy. 

The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 
pendence, tlie  wliole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  still  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
West-Goths  still  kept  tlie  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ehone,  the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  The 
land  which  was  specially  Provincia^  the  first  Boman 
possession  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the 
Ehone  to  the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gothic 
dominion  of  Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during 
the  long  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  failed 
to  establish  a  Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of 
Burgundy,  were  now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a 
further  enlargement  of  their  Gaulish  dominions,  and 
to  their  first  acquisition  of  a  Mediterranean  seaboard. 

wion  of    It  was  now  tliat  Massaha,  Arelate,  and  the  rest  of  the 

•ovence. 

6.  Province  were,  by  an  Imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last 

exercises  of  Imi)erial  power  in  those  regions,  added  to 

Ktentof    the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.     By  the  time  that  the 

1  domi-  Roman  re(X)nquest  of  Italy  was  completed,  the  Frank- 
ish dominion,  united  for  a  moment  under  a  single 
head,  took  in  the  whole  of  Gaul,  except  the  small 
remaining  West-Gothics  territory,  together  with  cen- 
tral Germany  and  a  supremacy  over  the  southern 
German  lands.  To  tlie  north  lay  the  still  independent 
tribes?  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and  Saxon. 

As  the  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth 
second  only  to  that  played  by  tlie  Roman  dominion, 

)«ifirtnof  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  Iiistorical  position  of 
the  Franks.     Their  dominion  was  that  of  a  German 
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people  who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in     cnAP. 
Germany  and  in  Gaul.     But  it  was  only  in  a  small  * — ^ — • 
part  of  the  Frankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people 
had  actually  settled.     It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked  on  as  really  occupying  the  land.     In   their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German  ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.     They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Eoman  land.     Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in  the 
end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.   But  the  fu- 
sion of  German  and  Eoman  was  slower  in  the  Frankish  ©f  FraSlT'* 
part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless  because  else-  man!!^ 
where  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off  from  their 
older  Teutonic  homes,  while  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had 
their  older  Teutonic  home  as  a  background.     Beyond  German 
the   bounds  of  these   more  strictly  Frankish  lands,  ishdepen- 

dencie:*  c-f 

German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  the  Franks. 

at   most  a  political  supremacy,  and  in   no   sense  a 

national  settlement.  In  Germany  Bavaria  was  ruled  by 

its  own  vassal  princes ;  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  the 

Frank  was  at  most  an  external  ruler.     Aquitaine  had 

to  be  practically  conquered  over  and  over  again,  and 

new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were  constantly  rising 

up.     The  Teutonic  element  in  Southern  Gaul,  an  ele-  Ethnoiopy 

of  Southern 

ment  much  slighter  than   the  Teutonic   element  in  Oaui. 
Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic  and  Bur- 
gnndian.     The  native  Romance  speech  of  those  lands 
is    wholly   different   from    the  Romance   speech   of 
Northern  Gaul.    In  short,  there  was  really  nothing  in 
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common  between  the  two  great  parts  of  Gkiul,  the 
lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire,  except 
their  union,  fii-st  under  Roman  and  then  under  Frank- 
ish  dominion.  And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic  popu- 
lation, strengthened  by  settlers  from  Britain,  formed 
another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element. 

Tims  within  the  Frankish  dominions  there  were 
wide   national   diversities,   containing   the  germs  of 
future  divisions.     It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to 
keep  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Francia  together, 
mucli  more  to  keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands, 
German   and   Gaulish.     During  the  ages  when   the 
Empire  was  being  cut   short  by  Lombards,  Groths, 
Slaves,  and  Saracens,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  never 
in  the  like  sort  cut  short  by  foreign  settlements ;  but 
its  whole  history  under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a 
history  of  divisions  and  reunions.     The  tendencies  to 
division  which  were  inherent  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  were  strengthened  by  endless  partitions  among 
the  members  of  the  reigning  liouse.  Speaking  roughly, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  the  more  strictly  Frankish  terri- 
tory showed  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts, 
the  Eastern  or  Teutonic  land,  AtiMria  or  Austrcuna^ 
and  NeuHtria^  the  Western  or  Eomance  land.     These 
were  severally  the  germs  wliich  grew  into  the  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  France.    As  for  the  mere  name 
of  Francia^  it  fared  like  other  names  of  tlie  kind  ;  it 
shifted  its  geographical  use  according  to  the  wander- 
ings of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  taken.     After 
many  such  changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled 
down  as  the  name  of  those  parts  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  where  it  still  abides.     There  are  the  Teutonic 
or  Austrian  Francia^  part  of  which  still  keeps  the 
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name  of  Franken  or  Franconia^  and  the  Romance  or     chap. 

V. 


Neustrian  Francia^   which   by   various   annexations  - 
has  grown  into  modern  France. 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  Th«  Kari- 
reunions,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  terri-  ^g^l^yg'g. 
tory,  the  whole  Frankish  dominion  was  again,  in  the  fl^S^^-j^ 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together 
under  the  Austrasian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the 
Karlings.     The  Dukes  and  Kings  of  that  house  con- 
sohdated  and   extended   the   Frankish   dominion  in 
every  direction.   Under  Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great, 
tlie  power  of  the  ruUng  race  was  more  firmly  esta- 
bhshed  over  the  dependent  states,  such  as  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine.     Under  Pippin  the  conquest  of  the  pro-  Pippin 
vince  of  Septimania,  once  Gothic,  in  his  day  Saracen,  septima- 
extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  752. 
and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frankish  dominion  conquests 

T     T   ,  •  i»  ^      •  T  of  Charles 

was  extended  by  a  series  of  conquests  in  every  direc-  the  Great 

768-814. 

tion.  Of  these,  his  Italian  conquests  were  rather  the 
mnning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king  than 
the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  But  the 
conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 
March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  extensions  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  The 
Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  German 

^  r     J  fo  r  characterof 

the  world  was   a  power  essentially  German.      The  thePrank- 

^  *f  ish  power. 

Franks  and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech, 
and  feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands, 
German,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees 
of  incorporation  and  subjection. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to 
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leave  in  Europe  one  purely  European  power,  namely 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European 
and  Asiatic,  namely  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  seat 
at  Constantinople,  and  one  power  at  once  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate. 
Through  the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a 
mere  background.  But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic 
and  Mahometan  power,  could  be  European  only  in  a 
geographical  sense.  Even  after  the  establishment  of 
the  independent  Saracen  dominion  in  Spain,  the  new 
power  still  remained  an  exotic.  A  great  country  of 
Western  Europe  was  no  longer  ruled  from  Damascus 
or  Bagdad  ;  but  tlie  emirate,  afterwards  Caliphate,  of 
Cordova,  and  the  kingdoms  into  which  it  afterwards 
broke  up,  still  remained  only  geographically  Euro- 
pean. They  were  portions  of  Asia — in  after  times 
rather  of  Africa — thrusting  tliemselves  into  Europe, 
like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Carthage  in  earlier  times. 
The  two  great  Christian  powers,  the  two  great  really 
European  powers,  are  the  Eoman  and  the  Frankish. 
We  now  come  to  the  process  wliicli  for  a  wliile  caused 
the  Itoman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  the  same 
meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  by  which 
the  two  seats  of  Roman  dominion  were  again  parted 
asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

The  way  by  which  the  Roman  and  Frankish 
powers  came  to  affect  one  another  w-as  tlirougli  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  steps  by  which  tlie  Imperial 
power  was,  during  the  eighth  century,  weakened  step 
by  step  in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the 
Empire  in  central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  or  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  of    chap. 
surpassing  interest.     But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  — ^ — - 
tlie  Emperor  was  not  openly  thrown  off,  no  change 
was  made  on  the  map.     The  events  of  those  times 
which  did  make  a  change  on  the  map  were,  first  the  Lombard 
conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by   the  Lombards,  and  ^Ihe^ 
secondly,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  Overthrow' 
itself  by  the   Frank  king  Charles  the  Great.     The  Lombards 

^  ^  by  Charles. 

Frankish  power  was  thus  at  last  established  on  the  ^74. 
Itahan  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  new   conquest  was   not  incorporated   with  the 
Frankish    dominion.      Charles   held   his  ItaUan   do-  Lombardy 

a  separate 

minion  as  a  separate  dominion,  and  called  himself  kingdom. 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He  also  bore 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Romans ;  but,  though 
the  taking  of  that  title  was  of  great  pohtical  sig- 
nificance, it  did  not  affect  ffeocrraphy.     The  title  of  Title  of 

.  Patrician. 

Patrician  of  itself  imphed  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Bishop 
and  people  of  Rome  without  the  Imperial  consent, 
the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that  the  Imperial 
authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off.  Charles,  as 
Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended  his 
dominion  from  the  Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Bene- 
ventum.  But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation  in  Xomioai 
the  last  week  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  of  the"  ^ 
wlio  reigned  in  the  New  Rome  was  still  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  all  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase  his 
powers. 

Still  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 
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CHAP,     the  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
^^ — ^ — '  geography.     The  whole  political  system  of  Europe 

Effect  of 

the  impe-    was  changed  wlien  the  Old  Rome  cast  off  its  formal 

rUlcorun*-  " 

g«no^      allegiance  to  the  New,  and  chose  the  King  of  the 

*^-  Franks  and  Loml)ards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Bomaiu. 

Though  the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor 

his  dominions  extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new 

Final  diyi.    title.     The  Roman  Empire  was  divided,  never  to  be 

MOD  of  the  ^ 

Empire,      joined   together  again.      But  its  Western  half  now 
took  in,  not  only  the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces, 
but  vast  regions  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Trajan  himself.     Again,  the 
,    distinctive  character  of  the  older  Roman  Empire  had 
been  the  absence  of  nationality.     The  whole  civilized 
world  had  become  Rome,  and  all  its  free  inhabitants 
^2^2^^     had  become  Romans.     But  from  this  time  each  of 
EmpLw^^    the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  begins  to   assume 
wSTcreek.  Something  like  a  national  character.     East  and  West 
alike  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in  political  tra- 
ditions.    The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal  centre  of 
one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  other.     But  there  was  a  sense  in 
wliich  both  alike  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
The  Western  Empire  passed  to  a  German  king,  and 
later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire  more  and 
more   German.      The   Eastern    Empire   meanwhile, 
by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  of 
Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  co- 
extensive with  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
From   one   point   of  view,  both   Empires   are    still 
Roman ;  from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  be- 
coming German,  the  other  is  fast  becoming  Greek. 
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And   the   two  powers   into  which   the  old  Eoraan     chap. 


V. 


Empire  is  thus  split  axe  in  the  strictest  sense  two  7 
Empires.  They  are  no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  the  two 
Empire  which  has  been  found  to  be  too  great  for  the 
rule  of  one  man.  The  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West  are  no  longer  Imperial  colleagues  dividing  the 
administration  of  a  single  Empire  between  them. 
They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each  claiming  to  be 
exclusively  the  one  true  Boman  Emperor,  each 
boasting  himself  to  be  the  one  true  representative  of 
the  common  predecessors  of  both  in  the  days  when 
the  Empire  was  still  undivided. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  The  two 
change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire,  ^  *  ^* 
had  happened  earUer  in  the  century  to  the  Mahometan 
Empire.  The  establishment  of  a  rival  dynasty  at 
Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  Caliph  did  not  follow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  Empire  in 
the  Old  Eome.  The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.  Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to  its 
neighbour's  rival.    The  Western  Emperor  is  the  enemy  Riviirr 

^^         of  the  Ein* 

of  the  Western  CaUph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern.     The  pires  and 

Caliphates 

Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy  of  the  Eastern  CaUph, 
the  friend  of  the  Western.  Thus  the  four  great 
powers  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of  the  two 
great  Christian  and  the  two  great  Mahometan  powers 
that  the  later  states.  Christian  and  Mahometan,  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 
YOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  point  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  hiBtorical 

-—  ^ — '  importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he   was 

^*cu^    crowned  Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been 

EllSpi^      hitherto  bound  by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the 

Franks  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Roman 

Emperor.  This  marks  that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish, 

Lombard,  and  strictly  Eoman,  are  to  be  looked  on 

as  forming  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     Thus  the 

Western  Empire  now  took  in  all  those  German  lands 

which  the  old  Boman  Emperors  never  could  conquer. 

Germany  became  part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  not  by 

,    Bome  conquering  Germany,  but  by  Bome  choosing 

Contrart  of  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor.    The  boundaries 

Its  bvmid*-  . 

ri€9with     of  the  Empire  thus  became  different  from  what  they 

those  of  the  ^  ^ 

«ww  Ein-  had  ever  been  before.  Of  the  provinces  of  the  old 
Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and  all  Spain  save 
one  corner,  remained  foreign  to  the  new  Boman 
Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Empire  now  took  in  all  those  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankisli  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  with  the  Saxons 
Conquest  of  led  to  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of 
773-804.  Saxony  with  the  Frankisli  kingdom,  and,  after  the 
Imperial  coronation  of  the  Frankisli  king,  to  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Western  Empire. 

The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole. 
For  though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest 
power  in  Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to 
form  a  single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest 
people  of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent. 
The  conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankisli  power 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the 
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Other  people  of  Scandinavia.  The  dominions  of  Charles 
took  in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe, 
that  is  the  modern  Holalein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.  More  than 
one  Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some 
of  the  Emperors  after  him  ;  but  Denmark  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Empire  or  even  made  per- 
manently dependent.  To  the  east,  the  immediate 
dominions  of  Charles  stretched  but  a  little  way  beyond 
the  Elbe  ;  but  here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  eon- 
tact,  as  the  Eastern  had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and 
by  a  different  process,  with  the  widely  spread  nations 
of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  same  movements  which  had 
driven  one  branch  of  that  race  to  the  sotith-weat  had 
driven  another  branch  to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars 
of  Charles  in  those  regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of 
Slavonic  allies  and  dependents  along  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  immediate  domi- 
nions of  the  Empire  and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the 
east.  To  the  south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom 
of  the  Avars;  he  thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the 
eide  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  here  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  por- 
tion of  whom,  in  Ciirintkia  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
became  subjects  of  his  Empire.  In  Spain  he  acquired 
the  north-eastern  corner  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming 
the  Spanish  March  of  his  kingdom  and  Empire. 

Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all 
that  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and 
a  small  part  of  Spain.'     It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 

'  The  geogrnphicd  extent  of  t)je  Frankish  ilominion  before  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Charles  is  nioHt  fully  marked  \>y  Biuhord,  Vitti 

KftToli,  c.  15. 
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CHAP,     and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of 
' — * — '  the  chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.     It  was  a  step 
towards  the  formation  of  those  nations  when  Charles, 
following  tlie  example  both  of  earlier  Roman  Emperors 
and  of  eariier  Prankish  kings,  planned  several  divi- 
sions of  his  dominions  among  his  sons.     Owing  to  the 
deaths  of  all  his  sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions 
took  effect.     And  it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet 
none  of  these  schemes  of  division  agreed  with  any 
great  natural  or  national  boundary.     They  did  not 
even  foreshadow  the  division  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  out  of  which  the  chief  states  of  Western 
Europe  grew.     In  two  cases  only  was  anything  like  a 
national  kingdom  thought  of.     Charles's  son  Lewis 
Kinprtomof  rcigncd  under  him  as  king  in  Aquitaine^  a  kingdom 
which  took  in  all  Southern  Gaul  and  the  Spanish 
March,  answeiing  pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the 
Death  of     Proveu^al  tongue  or  tongue  of  Oc.     And  when  Charles 
814.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  by  Lewis, 

Charles's  graiKl.son   Bernard   still  went  on   reigning 
King-iom     uudcr  his  uuclc  as  King  of  Italy.     The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  must  be  understood  as  taking  in  the   Italian 
mainland,  except  the  lands  in  the  south  wliich  were 
.  held  by  the  dependent  princes  of  Beneventum  and  by 
Tseofthe    the  rival  Emperors  of  the  East.     During  this  period 
Franci€u      Fraucia  commoidy  means  the  strictly  Frankish  king- 
doms, Gaulish  and  German.     The  words  Gallia  and 
Gennania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense. 

§  6.  Northern  Europe. 

scandiim-  Mcauwhilc  other  nations  were  beginning  to  show 

EngruiT.**     themselves  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond 

the  Empire.     In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
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of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  impor-  chap 
tance ;  the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  ^ — '— 
the  Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part 
of  it,  but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from 
it  as  to  be  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it. 
These  were  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  English  in 
the  isle  of  Britain.  The  history  of  these  two  races 
is  closely  connected,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Europe  in  general. 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  stages  of 
had  been  gradual.     Sometimes   conquests  from  the  inquest 
Britons  were  made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
English  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on   the 
British  side,  by  mere  inaction,  or  by  wars  between 
the  different  English  kingdoms.     The  fluctuations  of 
victoiy,  and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the 
Enghsh  kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare 
between  the  English  and  the  Britons.     Among  the  J>*,.  • 
many  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain,  small  and  great,  wngdoim 
seven  kingdoms  stand  out  as  of  special  importance, 
and  three  of  these,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumber- 
land, again  stand  out  as  candidates  for   a  general 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Enghsh  name.     At  the  end  Britain  n 

,  ^  the  end  < 

of  the  eighth  century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  ^^^^^^'^ 
as  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic 
inhabitants ;  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were 
now  cut  off  from  each   other.     Cornwall  or    West-  Celtic 

states. 

Wales,  North-Wales  (answering  nearly  to  the  modem 
principality),  and  Sti'athclyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much 
larger  district  than  the  modem  county  so  called)  were 
all  the  seats  of  separate,  though  fluctuating,  British 
states.     Beyond  the  Forth  lay  the  indepeiidfeuX.  V\w%- 
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CHAP,  doms  of  the  Picts  and  Scots^  whicli,  in  the  course  of 

' — -^ —  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 

w«t-  It  ^^^  the  West-Saxon   kingdom  to  which    the 

•opr«iuu7  supremacy  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 

EcRi^rht.  and  Celtic,  came  in  the  end.     Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 

802-887 

been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do 
in  his  own  island  wliat  Charles  had  done  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  reign,  West- Wales  waa 
completely  conquereil ;  tlie  other  English  kingdoms, 
together  with  North-Wales,  were  '  brought  into  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence.  But  both  in 
North-Wales  and  also  in  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and 
East-Anglia,  the  local  kings  went  on  reigning  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who 
now  began  sometimes  to  call  himself  King  of  the 
English,  In  the  north  both  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scan-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay 

nlSJonT      altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  the    Empire   now 
The  Danes,  begins  to  bc  of  importance.     The  Danes  are  heard  of 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  the  other  Scandinavian   nations    play  any  part 
in   history   before   the   time  of  Charles  the   Great. 
A   number   of  small    states   gradually  settled  down 
into  three  great  kingdoms,  wliicli  remain  still,  though 
their  boundaries  have  greatly  changed.     The  boun- 
dary between  Denmark  and  the  Empire  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.     Besides  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  the  islands  which  still  belong  to  it, 
Kxtentof    Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south 
nndNor-     of  the  great  peninsula  that  now  forms  Sweden  and 
Noricay.     Norway,  on    the   other   hand,  ran   much 
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further  inland,  and  came  down  much  further  south     chap 
than  it  does  now.     These  points  are  of  importance,  ' — --^ 
because  they  show  the  causes  of  the  later  history  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  states.     Both  Denmark  and 
Norway  had  a  great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Smthiod 
and  Gatithiod,  the  districts  whose  union  formed  the 
original  kingdom  of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  Sweden, 
but  were  altogether  turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It 
thus  came  about  that  for  some  centuries  both  Denmark 
and  Norway  played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe  than  Sweden  did.     Denmark  was  an  D«ii«hand 

'■■  Norwegian 

immediate  neighbour  of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Den-  aettiements. 
mark  and  Norway  men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gaul,  besides 
colonizing   the  more  distant  and  uninhabited  lands 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland.      Meanwhile  the  Swedes  Prewureof 
pressed  eastward  on  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  people  the  East, 
beyond  the  Baltic.     In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  in 
Western  history  Sweden  counts  for  very  little  till  a 
much  later  time. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Summaiy. 
this  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian — 
then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 
gradual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 
in  the  re  estabUshment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 
under  Charles  the  Great.  We  thus  get  two  great 
Christian  powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 
balanced    by    two   great  Mahometan    powers^   t>V\& 
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FiAP.  Eastern  and  Western  Caliphates.  All  the  older  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms  have  either  vanished  or  have  grown 
into  something  wholly  different.  The  Vandal  kingdom 
of  Africa  and  the  East-Gt)thic  kingdom  have  wholly 
vanished.  The  West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by 
Franks  on  one  side  and  by  Saracens  on  the  other, 
survives  only  in  the  form  of  the  small  Christian  prin- 
cipalities which  still  held  their  ground  in  Northern 
Spain.  The  Frankish  kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  the  more  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Italy,  has  grown  into  a  new  Western  Empire.  The 
two  Empires,  both  still  politically  Roman,  are  fast 
becoming,  one  German  and  the  other  Greek.  Mean- 
while, nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are 
growing  into  importance.  The  process  has  begun  by 
which  the  many  small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain 
grew  in  the  end  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England. 
The  three  Scandinavian  nations,  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians  or  Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  into 
importance.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  if  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  more  part  of  Spain  were  lost 
to  Christendom,  the  loss  was  in  some  degree  made  up 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  of  the  Old -Saxons  in  Germany,  and 
of  the  other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater 
changes.  This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition 
from  the  older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  un- 
divided Roman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things 
in  which  Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
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independent  states.     The  modern  kingdoms  outside     chap. 
the  Empire,  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  already   — r^ — - 
forming.     The  great  continental  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  form.     They  were 
to  grow  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
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§  1 .  The  DivUion  of  the  Prankish  Empire. 

The  great  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  Oerman  king- 
dom which  had  so  strangely  grown  into  a  new  Western 
Boman  Empire,  did  not  last  long.  In  the  course  of 
the  ninth  century  it  altogether  fell  to  pieces.  But  the 
process  by  which  it  fell  to  pieces  must  be  carefully 
traced,  because  it  was  out  of  its  dismemberment  that 
the  chief  states  of  Western  Europe  arose.  Of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  in  Germany, 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  was  only  Italy,  and  some- 
times Aquitaine,  which  showed  any  approach  to 
the  character  of  a  separate  or  national  kingdom. 
Northern  Gaul  and  central  Germany  were  still  alike 
Fraima ;  and,  thougli  the  Romance  speech  prevailed 
in  one,  and  the  Teutonic  speech  in  the  other,  no 
national  distinction  was  drawn  between  them  during 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  Among  the  proposed 
divisions  of  his  Empire,  none  proposed  to  separate 
Neiistna  and  Austria^  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Francia.  But  Italy  did  form  a  separate  kingdom 
under  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor ;  and  so  for  a 
while  there  was  an  under-kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
answering  roughly  to  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.  This 
is  the  land  of  the  Provencal  tongue,  the  tongue  of  Oc^ 
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a  tongue  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  reached  to     chap. 


the  Ebro.     It  is  in  the  various  divisions,  contemplated    — -^— ^ 

^  Division 

and  actual,  among  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  nnder 

'  ^  '  Lewis  the 

successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  that  we  see  the  first  |jo"«- 

'  First 

approaches  to  a  national  division  between  Germany  ^'^pJ^ 
and  Gaul,  and  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  state  answering  ^™*«. 
in  any  way  to  France  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  earliest  among  those  endless  divisions  that  we 
need  mention  is  the  division  of  817,  by  which  two  new  Division  of 

.      .  817 

subordinate  kingdoms  were  founded  within  the  Em- 
pire. Lewis  and  his  immediate  colleague  Lothar  kept 
in  their  own  hands  Francia,  German  and  Gaulish,  and 
the  more  part  of  Burgundy.  South-western  Gaul, 
Aquitaine  in  the  wide  sense,  with  some  small  parts  of 
Septimania  and  Burgundy,  formed  the  portion  of  one 
under-king ;  south-eastern  Germany,  Bavaria  and  the 
march-lands  beyond  it,  formed  the  portion  of  another. 
Italy  still  remained  the  portion  of  a  third.  Here  we 
have  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to  modern  France. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  leave  the  immediate  Frankish 
kingdom,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  an  undivided 
whole,  and  to  part  ofi*  its  dependent  lands,  German,  union  of 
GauHsh,  and  Italian.     But,  in  a  much  later  division,  and  Anui- 

taine  the 

Lewis  granted  Neustria  to  his  son  Charles,  and  in  the  ^"t  »tep  to 

^  the  creation 

next  year,  on  the  death  of  Pippin  of  Aquitaine,  he  ^P"^'^' 
added  his  kingdom  to  that  of  Charles.     A  state  was 
thus  formed  which  answers  roughly  to  the  later  king- 
dom of  France,  as  it  stood  before  the  long  series  of 
French  encroachments  on  the  German  and  Burgundian  character 

^  ofthe 

lands.     The  kingdom  thus  formed  had  no   definite  ^ettem 

^  Kingdom, 

name,  and  it  answered  to  no  national  division.  It  was 
indeed  mainly  a  kingdom  of  the  Eomance  speech,  but 
it  did  not  answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisioiiE  o^ 
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CHAP,     that  speech.    It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accideiit, 

' — r^'  because  Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his 

youngest  son.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 

have  here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  F^ranee, 

though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages  that 

Divuioii  of  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.     The  final 

Vtrdun.  o 

^-  division  of  Verdun  went  a  step  further  in  the  direction 

of  the  modern  map.  It  left  Charles  in  possenion  of 
a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answei'ed  to  France, 
as  France  stood  before  its  fiurgundian  and  Ger- 
man annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which 
roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before  its 
great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia^  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria,  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the  geo- 
Kinffdoms  graphical  sense.  The  two  kingdoms  are  severally  the 
^rn  and       kiuffdoms  of  tlic  Easteim  and  of  the  Western  Franks. 

Western  ^  ^  ^^  j»     ^ 

Franks.  But  bctwccn  thcse  two  states  tlie  policy  of  the  ninth 
century  instinctively  put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor 
Lothar,  besides  Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and 
Western  brothers.  After  him,  Italy  remained  to  his 
son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  borderlands  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.  This 
land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars, 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingia^  Lothringen^  or  Lorrainej 

of  Lothar-    a  uamc  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.     This 

infia, 
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kingdom,  sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,     chap. 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between  ' — ^ — ' 

Loth- 

the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both,  always  kept  nngen, 
its  character  of  a  borderland.     The  kingdom  to  the  The 
w^est  of  it,  in  like  manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia^  Kingdom 

culled 

which,  according  to   the   same  analogy,  should  be  KaroHngia. 
Karlingen  or  Charlaine.     It  is  only  by  a  caprice  of 
language  that  the  name  of  Lotharingia  has  survived, 
while  that  of  KaroUngia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,  in   south-eastern  Gaul,  between  the  Burgundy, 

or  the 

Rhone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  Middle 

Kingdom. 

the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Frankish  domi-  union 
nions,  except  Burgundy,  were   again   united   for   a  Chariesthe 
moment.     On  his  deposition  they  split  asunder  again.  884.' 
We  have  now  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Franks,  the  forerunners  of  Ger-  Division  on 
many  and  France,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  tion. 
sometimes  forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two. 
Lotharingia    remained    a    borderland    between    the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms,  attached  sometimes 
.  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Out  of  these  elements 
arose  the  great  kingdoms  and  nations  of  Western 
Europe.     The  four  can  hardly  be  better  described 
than  they  are  by  the  Old-English  Chronicler :  '  Arnulf 
then  dwelled  in  the  land  to  the  east  of  Rhine ;  and 
Rudolf  took  to  the  Middle  kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the 
West  deal ;  and  Berengar  and  Guy  to  the  Lombards* 
land,  and  to  the  lands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain.' 
But  the  geography  of  all  the  four  kingdoms  which 
now  arose  must  be  described  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisioua 
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CHAP,     of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  thecny,  like 

' — » — '  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  paicelliif 

out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  ool- 

xo  formal    leagues.     The  kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  thdr 

th"l!uk    d^™^^^^^^  had  no  special  names  recognized  in  formal 

dJJ?*"     ^^®-     Every  king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the 

Frankish  dominions  was  a  King  of  the  Franks,  jiut 

as  all  among  the  many  rulers  of  the  Boman  Empire  in 

the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  equally 

Roman  Augusti  or  Csesars.     As  the  kings  and  their 

kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart  for 

them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them  as 

▼jmom      they  might.^     The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 


♦J«KMteni  nions,the  lot  of  Lewis  the  German  and  his successon, 
^  ^^'^  is  thus  called  the  Eastern  Kingdom^  the  Teutonie  Kino- 
dom.  Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks^  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men,  sometimes 
the  King  of  Germany,  This  last  name  is  often  found 
in  the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not 
used  as  a  formal  title.  For,  though  convenient  in 
use,  it  was  in  strictness  inaccurate,  as  the  Regnum 
Tentonicum  lay  geographically  partly  in  Gtermany, 
partly  in  Gaul.^  To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom 
the  Eastern  king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King 
beyond    the    Rhine,     He  himself,  like  other    kings, 

'  The  best  account  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  East- 
Frankish  kings  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  by  Waiti, 
Deutsche  Ver/assiingsf/eschic^Ue,  v.  121  et  seqq. 

•  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  king- 
dom :  '  Cis  et  circa  Rhenum  castra  locabant.  Qui  dam  Gralliam  a 
Germanis  dividat,  ex  parte  GertnunitE  Saxon es  cum  sibi  adjaoeuti- 
bus  Sclavis,  Franci  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De 
GaUia  vero  Franci  qui  super  Rhenum  habitjint,  Ribuarii,  liutha- 
ringi,  cojidunati  sunt.'  These  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again 
tinguished  from  the  Latin  or  French  '  Franci/ 
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for  the  most  part  simply  calls  himself  Rex,  till  the     chap. 
time  came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany  or  — • — ' 
of  the  East-Franks  became  simply  a  step  towards  the 
higher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Bomans.     But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  special  connexion  between  Connexion 
the  Boman  Empire  and  the  German  kingdom  did  not  the  Eastern 

Kingdom 

begin  at  once  on  the  division  of  887.     Amulf  indeed,  jpdthe 

^  Empire. 

the  first  German  King  after  the  division,  made  his  imperial 
way  to  Bome  and  was  crowned  Emperor ;  and  it  marks  otA^v^ 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  kingdom  as  the  chief  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-Frankish 
king  Odo  did  homage  to   Arnulf  before  his  lord's  ??"■«•  °' 
Imperial  coronation,  when  he  was  still  simply  German  ^"^* 
king.     But  the  rule  that  whoever  was  chosen  King  of 
Germany  had  a  right,  without  further  election,  to  the  Finainnion 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  Boman  Empire,  began  with  the 
only  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great.     Up  to  «nd«  ott© 

.  ...  the  Great. 

that  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  among  the  ^^• 
kings  of  the  Franks,  though  it  is  plain  that  he  held 
the  highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 

'  ^    theGer- 

the  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later  times.     It  m«n  king- 

dom. 

Stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Verona  and 
Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  march, 
and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 
crossing  the  modem  Switzerland,  often  changed.  To 
the  North-east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 
the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider.  The  great  extension  of  the 
German  power   over    the  northern    Slavonic   lands 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.    Towards  the 
' — r^ — '  southern  Slaves,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  kimr- 

TheCarizi-  .  ^ 

thiannuirk.  dom,  lay  the  mark  of  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia.     But  the 

The  ffTMt  main  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies 
of  Saxony^  Eastern  Francia,  Alemannia^  and  Bavaria. 
Of  these  the  two  names  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely  difierent 
meanings  from  those  which  tliey  bear  on  the  modem 

SazoDj.  map.  Ancient  Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly,  between 
the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Bhine,  though  it  never 
actually  touches  the  last-named  river.     To  the  south 

Ea*t«ni  or   of  Saxony  lies  the  Eastern  Francia^  the  centre  and 

IVutonic 

FruHcia,  kernel  of  the  German  kingdom.  The  Main  and  the 
Neckar  both  join  the  Rhine  within  its  borders.  To 
the  south  of  Francia  lie  Alemannia  and  Banaria. 
Bavaria  reaches  much  furtlier  to  the  east  and  south 
than  the  kingdom  now  so  called,  and  not  nearly  so 
far  to  the  north  and  west.     It  borders  on  Italy,  and 

AicnianDia  lias  Botzeu  foF  its  frouticr  town.     Alemannia  is  the 

and  Ba- 

vana.  laiul  lu  which  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  take 
their  source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee 
or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  tlie  Ra^tian  Alps  as  its 
southern  boundary.  For  several  ages  to  come,  there 
is  no  distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between 
the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee. 

L.>thar-  Thcsc  lands  make  up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 

German  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border- 
land of  Lotharingiaj  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the 
possession  of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom. 
After  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom, 
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Lotharingia  became  definitely  and  undoubtedly  Ger-    chap. 


987. 


man  in  allegiance,  though  it  always  kept  up  some- 
thing of  a  distinct  being,  and  its  language  was  partly 
German  and  partly  Romance.  Lotharingia  took  in 
the  two  duchies  of  the  Ripuarian  Lotharingia  and 
Lotharingia  on  the  MoseL  The  former  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  modem  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  on  the  Rhine,  including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen. 
Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel  answers  roughly  to  the  later 
duchy  of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  is 
considerably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Prankish  dominions  to  which  the  The  We«i- 
Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  dwn.  *"*^ 
Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia^  which  gradually  got 
the  special  name  of  France.  This  came  about  through 
the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Western  kingdom,  as  it'  was  formed  under  Charles 
the  Bald  and  as  it  remained  after  the  division  of  887,  itsextent 
nominally  took  in  a  great  part  of  modern  France, 
namely  all  west  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  It  took  in 
nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  borderland  which  at  last 
settled  down  as  part  of  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  old  Karolingia  to  the  east  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modern  France, 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  kingdom  took  in 
lands  at  three  points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 
France.  These  are  the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 
in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  the  Spanish  March, 
which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  Nonnan  Lslands 
which  are  now  held  by  the  sovereign  of  Eii^l*a.\A. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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HAP.  And  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that,  even  within 
-^ — '  these  boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks.  He  had  only  a 
supremacy,  which  was  apt  to  become  nearly  nominal, 
over  the  vassal  princes  who  held  the  great  divisions 
fgnai  of  the  kingdom.  South  of  the  Loire  the  chief  of 
these  vassal  states  were  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  a  name 
w^hich  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gascony  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees — the  county  of  Toulouse 
to  the  east  of  it — tlie  marches  of  Septimania  and 
Barcelona.  North  of  the  Loire  were  Britanny^  where 
native  Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubt- 
ful supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Frankish  kings — 
the  march  of  Flanders  in  the  nortli — and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy^  the  duchy  wliich  had  Dijon  for  its 
capital,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  other  duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  same  name. 
e  Duchy  And,  greatest  of  all,  there  was  the  duchy  of  France^ 
that  is  Western  or  Latin  France^  Franeia  Occidentalis 
or  Latijia.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum^  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francus  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefs, 
rmandy  as  Anjou  and  Champnffne^wQTe  gradually  cut  off,  and 
nnce.  the  part  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte 
was  granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Rolf,  which, 
under  him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great 
duchy  of  Normandy,  Its  capital  was  Rouen,  and 
tliis  settlement  of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  France  and  its  capital  Paris  from  the  sea. 
The  modern  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into 
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being  during   the   century  after   the  deposition   of    chap. 
Charles  the  Fat.     During  this  time  the  crown  of  the   — ■ — ' 
Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once 
between  the  Dukes  of  the  French  at  Paris  and  the  Fiuctna- 

tioQA  be- 

princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  ^*^J^}^^ 
immediate  dominion  was  the  city  and  district  of  Laon  J/^  p^JJg"^ 
near  the  Lotharingian  border.     Thus,  for  a  hundred  Karilngs 
years,  the  royal  city  of  the  Western  kingdom  was  ^^t^', 
sometimes  Laon  and  sometimes  Paris,  and  the  King 
of  the  West-Franks  was  sometimes  the  same  person  union  of 

as  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes  not.     But  Duchywith 

.         i-TTii^  iT'T  1  **^®  West- 

after  tlie  election  of  Hucrh  Capet,  the  kmedom  and  Fmnkish 

^  ,  '^  ^  kingdom. 

the  duchy  were  never  again  separated.     The  Kings  9<*'- 
of  Karolingia   or    the   Western   kingdom,  and   the 
Dukes  of  the   Western  Francia^  were  now  the  same 
persons.     France  then — the  Western  or  Latin  Fran-  New  mean- 
cia^  as  distinguished  from  the  German  Francia  or  word 

France, 

Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate 
dominions.  Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  parts 
of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings,  step  by  step, 
got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals  and 
other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advuncc 
spread,  till  it  took  in,  as  it  now  does,  by  far  the  French 
greater  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Flanders, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  though  once 
imder  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  fell  away 
from  all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  without  having 
ever  been  brought  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  its  kings.  They  have  therefore  never  been 
reckoned  as  parts  of  France.  Thus  the  name  of 
France  supplanted  the  name   of  iCaroKngia  ^?»  \X\^ 

l2 
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CHAP,     name  of   the  Western    kinmlom.     And,   as  it  hap- 

VI.  ,  .  . 

^^ — r-^'  pened  that  the  Western  kinj/s  kept  on  the  title  of 
Hex  Francornm  after  it  liad  been  dropped   in   the 

TiHeofffr*  Eastern  kin^'dom,  that  title  jrradually  eame  to  mean, 
not  Kinjjf  of  the  Franks^  but  Kinjr  of  the  French^ 
Kiiifj:  of  the  new   Konianre-speakin*^  nation    which 

oriirfnof     jrrew  iij)  under  them.     Thus  it  was  that  the  modem 

the  French     ,  .        •,  i  .  n    t^  i  i         i 

nation.       kuijrdom  and  nation  of  r  ranee   arose  through   the 

crown  of  the  W(»stern  ki!i;idom  passinjj  to  the  Dukes 

Paris  the     of  the  West(?rn  Frann'a.   I\iris  is  not  only  the  capital 

France.       of  the  king(h)m  ;  it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the 

kinjrdom  and  nation  <rrew. 

The  Middle  Of  all  <reograi)hi('al  names,  that  which  has  changed 
or  Bu^"*  its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 
vlrimis  ^^^  Jiur(fU7i(/f/.  It  is  Specially  needful  to  explain  its 
onh°en511ie  dillereut  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
Burgnndif.    ^^^,^^  ^^^^j  scmiitimes  iiiorc,  distinct  states  bearin^r  the 

Bnr<rundian  name.  Of  the  older  ]iur«nindian  kinir- 
dom,  the  north-western  ])art,  forming  the  land  best 
Tiio  French  kiiowH  US  tlic  J)f(r/tf/  of  Jiinujundji^  wus,  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  ninth  centurv,  a  lief  of  Karolingia  or  the 
Western  kin<idom.     This  is  the  Bur<nindv  which  has 


Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  lu^ld  by  more 
tlian  one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western 
kings,  first  at  J^on  and  then  at  l*aris.  This  Bur- 
gundy, wliich,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear 
its  modern  sense,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Diirhij^  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Royal 

Tho  Kin£?-    Ihirgundy,  the  Middle  KuKjdom  of  our  own  chronicler. 

ijiiimnidv  Ihis  IS  a  state  which  arose  out  of  the  divisions  of  the 
mnth  century,  and  which, sometimes  as  a  smgle  king- 
dom, sometimes  as  two,  took  in  all  that  })art  of  the  old 
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Burgundian  kingdom  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  chap. 
French  duchy.  It  may  be  roughly  defined  as  tlie  ^ — * — ' 
land  between  the  Ehone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps, 
though  its  somewhat  fluctuating  boundaries  some- 
times stretched  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  its  eastern 
frontier  towards  Germany  changed  more  than  once. 
It  thus  took  in  the  original  Eomah  province  in  Gaul, 
which  may  be  now  spoken  of  as  Provence,  with  its 
great  cities,  foremost  among  them  Areluie  or  Aries, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
wliich  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Aries.  It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  primatial  city  of  citicsnfthe 
Gaul,  Geneva,  Besan^'on,  and  other  important  Roman  dian  king- 
towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  seats  of  Roman  power 
than  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
When  liurgundy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Northern 
one,  known  among  other  names  hsJiegjuimJurense,  took 
in,  speaking  roughly,  the  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and 
tlie  Southern,  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  took  in  the 
lands  between  Lyons  and  the  sea.  These  last  are  now 
wholly  French.  The  Northern  Burgundian  kingdom  is 
in  modern  geography  divided  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  history  of  this  Burgundian  kingdom  diflers  Burpundy 
in  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  states  from  the 

Frankish 

which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Frankish  kingduma. 
Empire.  It  parted  off  from  the  CaroUngian  do- 
minion before  the  division  of  887.  It  formed  no 
part  of  the  reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.  It  may 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether 
from  the  immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often 
appears  as  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kiiv^^  cA  \\\^ 
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■ 


CHAP.  Eastern  Francia.  But  its  time  of  separate  being  was 
I — ^ — '  short.  After  about  a  century  and  a  half  from  its 
tie  kinff-     foundation,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  united  under 

um  with  "f»'i«« 

lemumjr.  the  same  kmgs  as  Germany,  and  its  later  history  con- 
sists of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
«i«rhu-  old  Middle  Kinj^dom  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by 
^»«if«M»dy:  bit  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  France.  The  only 
f^  *>y  part  which  has  escaped  is  that  which  now  forms  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  truth  the  Swiss 
►artiy        Confederation  may  be  looked  on  as  having,  in  some 

pprtisented 

ySwitwar-  shght  degree,  inherited  the  position  of  the  Burgun- 
dian kingdom  as  a  middle  state.  Otherwise,  while 
the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
have  grown  into  two  of  tlie  greatest  powers  and 
nations  in  modern  Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
has  been  altogether  wiped  out.  Not  only  its  inde- 
pendence, but  its  very  name,  has  passed  from  it.  The 
name  of  Burgundy  has  for  a  long  time  past  meant 
the  Frencli  duchy  only. 

rheKing-  Italy,  unlike  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  re- 

taiy.         imited  dominion  of  Charles  tlie  Fat ;  but  it  altogether 
passed  away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of 
887.     It  must   be  remembered   tliat,  though  Lom- 
bardy  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it 
was  not  merged  in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was 
held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks 
3aroiin-      ^^*^  Lombards.     Till  the  reunion  under  Charles  the 
nta^'!"^*  Fat,  Italy,   as   a   separate   kingdom,   was   ruled   by 
kings  of  the  Carolingian  house,  some  of  whom  were 
taiian       crowucd  at  Rome  as  Emperors.     After  the  final  divi- 
sion, it   had   separate   kings  of  its  own,  being   not 
uncommonly  disputed  between  two  rival  kings.  Some 
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of  these  kings  even  obtained  the  Imperial  crown.     Tho    chap. 


Italian  kincrdora,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  far  rr^- — 

o  '  '  Extent  of 

from   taking?  in   the  whole  Italian   peninsula.      Its  theiuiian 

^  ^  kingdom. 

southern  boundary  was  much  the  same  as  the  old 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum,  reaching  some- 
what further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.  To  separate 
the  south  were  the  separate  principalities  of -B^even^o  ties  of 

.  Benevento 

and  Salerno^  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  to  the  and  sa- 

lemo. 

Eastern  Emperors.  The  kingdom  thus  took  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  in 
Trent  and  Istriay  though  these  latter  lands  are  some- 
times counted  as  a  German  march,  while  the  Vene- 
tian islands  and  the  narrow  coast  of  their  lagoons  still 
kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  took  in  also  Tuscany^  Bomagna  or  the  former 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Spoleto,  and  Borne  itself.  The 
Italian  kingdom  thus  represented  the  old  Lombard  The  King- 
kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  itaiyrepre- 
formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Lombard 

"^  ^  Kingdom. 

Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.     But 

it  may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of 

the  Lombard  kingdom.     The  rank  of  capital  of  the  Miianits 

Italian  kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman 

Empire,  passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital 

of  Pavia  to  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Milan,  and 

Milan  became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Kings  of  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  'Y^^'eiu- 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  p***- 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.     One  German 
and  several  Itahan  kings  were  crowned  Emperors; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledge- 
ment throughout  the  West.     There  could  not  b^  ^"^^ 
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i%p.     Uj  be  any  Western  Empire  with  definite  geographical 


tor»- 


^jfjMiA'dTif^.     A  change  in  this  resp^ect  took  place  in 

<^^    the  se-vond  half  of  the  tenth  eentunr  under  the  Qer- 

p*»*^   man  kin^'  Otto  the  Great.     While  he  was  still  only 

German  kin?.  Berenear  Kin^   of  Italv  became  his 

man.  as  Odo  of  Paris  had  l>eoome  the  man  of  Amulf. 

.««.     Afterward?  Otto  himself  obiainevl  the  Italian  kin;;- 

dom.  and  was  crowneil  Emperor  at  Borne.     The  rule 

was  now  fully  established  that  the  German  king  who 

wa*  crowned  at  Aachen  had  a  risiht  to  be  crowned 

Kin?  of  Italy  at  Milan  and  ti >  be  crowned  Emperor 

at  Rome.     A  ge^>grai)lncal  Western  Empire  was  thus 

aprain   founded.  c<iu>istinir  of  the  two   kingdoms  of 

Germany  and  Italv.  to  wliich  Burjjundv  was  after- 

ttfane     wards  addc^l.   Tliese  three  kingdoms  now  formed  the 

Empire,  wliich  tlius  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 


of  Charles  the  Great — allowinu  for  a  different  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  wliiili  formed  the  Western 
kingdom,  Kondin'i'ia^  afterwards  Fnnwt',  This  union 
of  tliree  of  tlie  four  kinL'doms  jifavc  a  more  distinct 
and  aiita^'onistic  cliaracter  to  the  fourth  whicli  re- 
mained  sej>arate.  Karolin;iia  hiiiked  like  a  part  of 
the  {jreat  Frankish  dominion  lopped  off  from  the 
main  body.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German 
Mioni     kinjrs,  the  Kings  of  the  East-Franks,  were  also  Kings 


V.  M'fl 


Kiiipir-r  of  Italy  and  liurgundy  and  Eini)erors  of  the  Romans, 

I    I*  ■  U III  V* 

they  gradually  dropped  their  Frankish  style.  But, 
as  that  style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still 
nK)re  as  the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old 
Frankish  kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire 
had  thus  a  distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side. 
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And  we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  story  will     chap. 
consist  of  the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial    — r^ — - 
frontier  went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
was  capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of 
its  Slavonic  neighbours. 

§  2.  The  Eastern  Empire. 

The  effect  of  the  various  changes  of  the  seventh  The  Ea«t- 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the  Saracens,  the 
settlement  of  the  Slaves,  the  transfer  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Franks,  seem  really  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  Eastern  Empire  which  they 
so  terribly  cut  short.  It  began  for  the  first  time  to 
put  on  something  of  a  national  character.     As  the  it  takes  a 

.  Greek 

Western  Empire  was  fast  becoming  German,  so  the  character. 
Eastern  Empire  was  fast  becoming  Greek.  And  a  Rivalry  of 
religious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  and  we«t. 
of  lani?ua<?e.     As  the  schism  between  tlie  Churches  «nd  Latin 

®       ^  .  Churches. 

came  on,  the  Greek-speaking  lands  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  the  Western,  form 
of  Christianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Eoman  titles  and  traditions,  thus  became  nearly 
identical  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial  Greek 
nation.  It  continued  the  work  of  hellenization  which 
was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which  went 
on  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  No  power  gives  Fiucina- 
more  work  for  the  geographer ;  through  the  alter-  extent  of 

^      ^      ^  .  f  the  Empire. 

nate  periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  Byzantine  history,  provinces  were 
always  being  lost  and  always  being  won  back  again. 
And  it  supphes  also  a  geographical  study  of  another 
kind,  in  the  new  divisions  into  which  the  Empire  \i^^ 
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CHAP,     now  mapped  out,  divisions  which,  for  the  most  part, 
■ — ■ — '  have  very  little  reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier 

times. 
TheT*""         The  Themes  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empin 
^^^^    as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  pri- 
phnwi-    Allege  of  being  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial 
"****         geographer  in  the  Constantine  Porphyro- 

gennfitos.^   He  sj  ivision  as  comparatively 

recent,  and  of  at  as  having  been  fonueil 

almost  in  his  o'  themes  would  certainly 

seem  to  have  1  ut  after  the  Empire  had 

been  cut  short  north  and  to  the  east. 

The  nomenclatu:  divisions  is  singular  and 

*jj^^      diversified.     Sorai  itional  names  are  kept, 

-while  tile  titles  of  (tthers  seem  fantastic  enough. 
Thus  in  Asia  Papklagonia  and  Kappadokia  remain 
names  of  themes  with  some  approach  to  their  ancient 
boundaries  ;  but  the  Armenian  theme  is  thrust  far  to 
the  west  of  any  of  the  earUer  uses  of  the  name,  so 
that  the  Halys  flows  through  it.  Between  it  and  the 
still  independent  Armenia  lay  the  theme  of  Chaldia, 
with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of  Emperors,  for  its 
capital.  Along  the  Saracen  frontier  lie  the  themes  of 
Koloneia,  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  survival  indeed 
of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it  was  not 
even  a  part — Sebasteia,  Lykandoa,  Kappadokia.,  and 
Seleukeia,  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  Kilikian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — in  mockery,  says  Constantine — its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyrraiotians,  which  reaches  as 

'  See  the  aperial  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bonn  edition.  The  Treatise  wliicli  follows,  '  de  Administrando 
Imperio,'  is  also  full  of  geogrBi{Mc».\  meAAAV. 
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far  as  Miletos.  The  isle  of  Samos  gives  its  name  to  chap. 
a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion^  while  ^ — * — ' 
the  theme  of  the  u^gcean  Sea,  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiolis.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optiinaton,  names  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  word  obsequium  is  to  be  traced.  To  the 
east  of  them  the  no  less  strangely  named  Therna 
Boukellarion  takes  in  the  Euxine  Herakleia.  Inland 
and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 
and  Anatolikon,  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cyprtis. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  The  ^nn>- 

pean 

intelligible.  Most  of  them  bear  ancient  names,  and  Themes, 
the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 
the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.  After  a  good  deal 
of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 
districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.  Thrace 
had  shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  round  Constanti- 
nople and  Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city 
against  the  Bulgarian.  Macedonia  had  been  pushed 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  more  strictly  Macedonian 
coast-districts  which  the  Empire  still  kept  to  form 
the  themes  of  Strymon  and  Thessalonike.  Going 
further  south,  the  name  of  HeUas  has  revived,  and 
that  with  a  singular  accuracy  of  application.  Hellas  uwofthc 
is  now  the  eastern  side  of  continental  Greece,  taking  hX». 
in  the  land  of  Achilleus.  The  abiding  name  of  Achaia 
has  vanished  for  a  while,  and  the  peninsula  which 
had  been  won  back  from  the  Slave  again  bears  its 
name  of  Peloponnesos.    But  Lakedaimonia  vss^  ^^- 
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pears  on  the  list  of  its  chief  citiea  instead  of  BpgrU. 
This  and  other  instances  in  which  one  Qreek  name 
has  been  supplanted  by  another  are  witnesses  of  the 
Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its  recovery  by  a 
Greek-speaking  power.  Off  the  west  coast  the  realm 
of  Odysseua  seems  to  revive  in  the  theme  of  Kephnd- 
lenia,  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic  isle  of  Alkinoos. 
Such  parts  of  Epeiros  and  Western  Greece  as  fdave 
to  the  Empire  form  the  theme  of  NiiopoUa.  To  the 
north,  on  the  Hadriatic  shore,  was  the  thane  of 
Dyrrhachion,  and  beyond  that  again,  the  Dalmatian 
and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying  portions 
of  the  Empire.  Seyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern  Kaly 
forms  tlie  theme  of  Lombafdy  and  CakAria — the 
latter  name  lias  now  moved  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
— interrupted  by  the  principality  of  Salerno,  while 
Najiles,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  outlying  posts  hke 
Venice  and  Itagusa.  Sicily  was  still  reckoned  as  a 
theme ;  but  it  was  now  wholly  lost  to  the  Saracen. 
And  far  away  in  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  last  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealths,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hel- 
lenic civilization,  had  sunk  in  the  ninth  century  into 
the  Byzantine  theme  of  Cheradn. 

Tlie  first  impression  conveyed  by  this  geographi- 
cal description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now 
become  a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.  It  is 
only  in  Asia  that  any  solid  mass  of  territory  is  kept. 
Elsewliere  there  are  only  islands  and  fringes  of  coast. 
But  they  were  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast, 
fringes  wliich  contained  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Christendom,  and  which  gave  their  masters  an  undis- 
puted supremacy  by  sea.  If  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  a  Bj'zantine  lake,  it  was  ori^  tit\^  -^teMiTic.^  q^  ^Ua 
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Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which     chap. 
hindered  it  from  being  so.     Then  again,  the  whole   — "^' — ' 
history  of  the  Empire,  if  it  is  a  history  of  losses,  is 
also  a  history  of  recoveries,  and  before  long   the 
Roman  arms  again  became  terrible  by  land.     The 
picture  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenn^tos  shows  us 
the  Empire  at  a  moment  when  neither  process  was 
actually  going  on  ;  but  the  times  before  and  after  his 
reign  were  times,  first  of  loss  and  then  of  recovery. 
Tlie  details  of  these  changes  will  come  at  a  later 
period  of  our  inquiry ;  their  general  result  was  that, 
wliile,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  two  Empires, 
the  Imperial  power  in  Eastern  Europe  was  almost 
wholly  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Rome  was  again  the  TheEaat- 
head  of  a  sohd  continental  dominion  which  made  it  u'^er'"^*'* 
imdoubtedly  the  greatest  among  Christian  powers,  a  Second, 
dominion  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Saracenic  and  Slavonic  inroads  began. 

§  3.  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  third  great  penin-  Position  of 
sula,  that  of  Spain.    There  the  Roman  dominion,  even    ^"^ 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.     Spain  was 
now  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  The  sam- 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  with  this  difference,  that  q»Mt. 

•  710-718. 

it  had  been  among  tlie  longest  and  hardest  of  ll^fe 
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CHAP.     Eoman  conquests,  wliile  no  part  of  the  Saracen  domi- 
* — r^ —   nion  was  won  in  a  shorter  time.     But,  if  the  Boman 


conquest  was  slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.  The 
swifter  Saracen  conquest  was  never  quite  complete ; 
it  left  a  remnant  by  which  the  hind  was  in  the  end  to 
be  won  back.  But  tlie  part  of  the  land  which  with- 
stood the  Saracen  was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case,  the  same  part  as  that  whicli  held  out  for  the 
longest  time  against  the  Roman.  The  mountainous 
regions  of  the  North  were  never  wholly  conquered. 
Cantabria  and  Asttiria^  wliicli  had  been  so  slow  in  sub- 
Antnria       mitting  to  tlie  Roman,  which  had  never  fully  submit- 

732. 

united  with  tcd  to  the  Goth,  now  again  became  the  seat  of  reais- 
751.  '  tance  under  princes  wlio  claimed  to  represent  the 
Gothic  kings.  These  independent  territories  grew  to 
the  south,  and  otiier  Christian  states  arose  to  the 
east.  The  story  of  tlieir  growth  will  come  in  a  later 
chapter.  But  early  in  tlie  eleventh  century  the  whole 
nortli-western  part  of  Spain,  and  a  considerable  fringe 
of  territory  in  tlie  north-east,  had  been  formed  into 
Beginninfirs  Christian    states.     Among  these    had  been    laid   the 

of  Castile  ^ 

*"^  foundations  of  the  two  famous  kinj^doms  of  Castile 

AnigoxL  ^ 

and  Araf]ron.     Portugal  did  not  firise  till  a  later  staire. 
History  of  Of  tlicsc  tlircc,  Castilc  was  fated  to  ])lay  the  same 

Castile  and  ^  ^       "^ 

Aragon.  p^rt  that  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England  and  by 
France  in  Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the 
peninsula.  Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought 
her  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  to  lill  for  a  long  time 
a  greater  placx3  in  general  Euroi)ean  politics  than  any 
other  Spanish  power.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be 

PortngaL  cauic  the  terror  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Portugal, 
lying  on  the  Ocean,  had  first  of  all  to  extend  her 
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borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy,  and  after-  chap. 

wards  to  become  a  beginner  of  European  enterprise  — ■ — ' 
in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which  Castile  and  other 
powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Meanwhile   the   advance   of  the   Christians  was  Brcak-npof 
helped  by  the  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.     The 
Caliphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 
exactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.     The  undivided  the  Spanish 

Cftliphatftt 

Mahometan  dominion  in  Spain  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power  in  the  tenth  century.  Yet  even  then,  amid 
many  fluctuations,  the  Christian  jfrontier  was  on  the 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.  In  the  north- 
east Christian  progress  was  slower.  Early  in  the  1028. 
eleventh  century,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broke  in 
pieces.  Out  of  its  fragments  arose  a  crowd  of  small 
Mahometan  kingdoms,  and  it  was  only  by  renewed 
invasions  from  Africa  that  the  Mahometan  power  in 
Spain  was  kept  up. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
We  left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  suvonic 

,  ,  and  Tura- 

Westem  Empire  beset  by  neighbours  of  Slavonic  race,  »*«>  inva- 
who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.  Of 
these  last,  Avars^  Patzinaks,  Khazars,  have  passed 
away ;  they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of 
Europe.  With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the 
case  is  different.  The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians,  Bulgarians 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  slavonized  Turanians 
south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  Turanian  settlement  to  the  north  of  the 
Bulgarians   has  been  of  yet  greater  importance  m 
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CHAP.    European  liistory.     In  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
— • — '  century  the  Finnisli   Magyars  or   Hungarians^  the 

settlement  *  , 

of  the  Mag-  Turl's  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  becran  to  count  as  a 

VTini  or  ^  ''  ^         ^ 

rl"°^5  P^^'^^  "^  Europe.  From  their  seats  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  they  pressed 
westward  into  the  lands  which  had  been  Dacia  and 
Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 

£'**'^  the  lands  soutli  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia^  a 
name  whi(*h  then  took  in  the  western  part  of  modem 
Hungary,  fell  wholly  under  Magyar  dominion. 

Peculiar  Tliis  settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by 

theMa^yar  itsclf.     The  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the 

iettlement. 

only  Turanian  settlers  in  Europe  who  have  grown  into 
permanent  Turanian  powers  on  European  ground. 
The  Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their 
Slavonic  neighbours  and  subjects,  whose  language 
they  have  adopted.  Magyars  and  Ottomans  still 
remain,  speaking  a  Turanian  tongue  on  Aryan 
s<»il.  But  it  is  only  the  Magyars  that  have  grown 
into  a  really  European  state.  After  appearing  as 
momentary  ravagers  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  even 
The  King-  Gaul,  tlic  Ma<ryars  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kin^- 
Hungary,  doui,  wliicli,  aiuoug  uiauy  fluctuations  of  supremacy 
and  dependence,  has  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  to 
p:fFer^t  of  its  this  day.  The  Christianity  of  Hungary  however  came 
withR^ne  ^^^"^  ^'^^  Western  Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern. 
And  this  fact  has  had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  those  regions.  But  for  this  ahnost  incidental 
connexion  with  the  Old  Home,  Hungary,  though 
settled  by  a  Turanian  people,  would  most  naturally 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  Slavonic  states  which 
fringed  the  dominion  of  the  New  Itome.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  difference  of  religion  has  stepped  in  to 
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heighten  difference  of  blood,  and  Hungary  has  formed     chap. 

a  kingdom  quite  apart,  closely  connected  in  its  history  ' — ■ — ' 
with  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  running  a  course  which 
has  been  in  many  things  unlike  theirs. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement  The  Mig- 

were  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the  ^^  the 

Northern 

Southern  Slaves.     This  it  did  both  directly  and  in-  and  south 

*'  em  slaves. 

directly.     The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been 
the  former  Magyar  territory;    they   appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with 
whom  the  Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace, 
as  they  formed  a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and 
Russians.     This  last  name  begins  to  be  of  importance  The  Rus- 
in  the  ninth  century,     A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch    **"*' 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  united  under  Scandinavian  rulers 
and  bearing  a  Scandinavian  name,  the  Russians  were 
cut  off  irom  the  Eastern  Slaves  south  of  the  Danube 
by  the  new  Turanian  settlements.     The  Magyars  again 
parted    the   South-eastern    Slaves   irom   the  North- 
western, while  the  Russians  were  still  neighbours  of 
the  North-western  Slaves.     The  geographical  position  Effecu  of 
of  these  three  divisions  of  the  Slavonic  race  has  had  phi<li^- 
an  important  effect  on  European  history.     The  South-  slaves, 
eastern  Slaves  in  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  History  of 
neighbouring   lands,  formed    a    debateable    ground  ea-tem" 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  Magyar  kingdom,  and 
the  Venetian  repubUc,  as  soon  as  Venice  grew  into  a 
distinct   and   conquering  state.     These  lands   have, 
down   to   our  own  time,  played  an  important,  but 
commonly   a  secondary,  part  in  history.     In  later 
times  their  history  has  chiefly  consisted  in  succes- 
sive changes  of  masters.     But  the  power  of  Servia, 
among  many  shifdngs  of  its  boundaries  and  xeVaAAoxi^) 
VOL.  I.  M 
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CHAP,    must  be  looked  od  as  forming  an  element  in  Europe 
' — • — '  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest.     The  history  of  the 


The  North-  North-westcm   Slaves    mainly    consists  in   different 

siatm.  degrees  of  vassalage  or  incorporation  with  the  Western 
Empire.  But,  besides  several  considerable  duchies, 
there  grew  up  among  them  the  momentary  dominion 
of  Great  Moravia  and  the  more  lasting  kingdoms  of 

Bohemia,  Bohemia  and  Poland.  Of  these  two,  Poland  established 
its  complete  independence  of  the  Empire,  and  became 

BnadA.  for  a  whilc  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  Russia 
meanwhile,  forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy, 
then  as  a  spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  CShurch 
of  Constantinople.  Eussia  had  then  already  assumed 
the  character  which  it  has  again  put  on  in  later  times, 
that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 
in  race  and  Eastern  in  faith.  Russia  is  now  fiiUy 
established  as  an  European  power.  The  variations 
of  its  territorial  extent  must  be  traced  in  a  distinct 
chapter. 

§  5.  Northeim  Europe. 

The  Scan-  The   Europcan   importance  of  the   Scandinavian 

eirtiie-  nations  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
were  already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work 
towards  the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  specially  known 
as  Northmen,  colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Britain, 
the  Scandinavian  earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, together  with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called 
Hebrides,  and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostmeru 
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And  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  the  settlers  came  by     ^"^^p- 
whom  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the   — • — ' 
French  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy^    But  the  chief  field 
for  the  energy  of  Denmark  property  so  called  lay 
within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  England,     It  was  during  this  period  EngUnd 
that  the  united  English  kingdom  grew  up,  that  the  I?*^-q.- 
many  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 
EngUsh  nation.     And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 
promoted  by  the  very  cause,  namely  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
as  it  was  often  called,  another  world.  It  had  but 
little  influence  on  any  of  the  lands  which  formed  part 
of  either  of  the  continental  Empires,  and  it  was  but 
little  influenced  by  them.    The  English  history  of  these  of'the*  **^" 

1*.  1*1*  'ii  A     "x         •  .y      Kin)]rcIomof 

times,  a  history  which  is  specially  connected  with  EDgiand. 
geography,  consists  of  two  great  facts.  The  first  is 
the  union  of  all  the  English  states  in  Britain  into  one 
English  kingdom  under  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The 
other  is  the  establishment  of  a  vague  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  those  kings  over  the  whole  island.  The  West^ 
dominion  established  by  Ecffberht  was  in  no  sense  a  Bupremacy 

•^  °  under 

kingdom  of  England.  It  consisted  simply  in  a  supre-  ^jSlJ'* 
macy  on  the  part  of  the  West-Saxon  king  over  all  the 
princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  save  only  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland. 
The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex, 
formed  appanages  for  West-Saxon  cethelings ;  but  the 
superiority  over  East-AngUa,  Mercia,  Northumberland, 
and  the  Welsh  princes  T^as  purely  external.  The 
change  of  this  power  into  an  united  English  kin^do\si 

h3 
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CHAP,     holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  island  was  largely 
_.    '^^  helped   by   the   Danish    incursions   and  settlemento. 
tS***^""*    These  incursions  began  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth 
century ;  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  they  grew  from   mere  incur- 
sions into  actual  settlements.     This  was  the  result  of 
the  great  struggle  in  tlie  days  of  the  first  ^thelred 
DiTirion      and  his  more  famous  brotlier  ^fred.     By  .^fred*s 

between 

jEifredand  treaty  with  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the   West-Saxon 

Guthrum. 

878.  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  the 

other   lands   eouth    of    the   Thames,  together   with 
western  Mercia.    The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 
Beraicia      Danish  rule.     Bernicia^  or  northern  Northumberland 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian 
princes,  seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.     Over 
the  lands  which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon 
king  ke])t  a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy. 
In  Scotland    and   Strathclyde  the  succession   of  the 
Celtic  princes  was  not  disturbed  ;  but  in  part  at  least 
vi*n  ittie.  of  Stratliclydc,  in  the  more  modern  Cumberland,  a 
Cnmbijr-      large  Scandinavian  population,  though  probably  Nor- 
wegian rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled, 
increiweof         By  thcsc  chaugcs  the  power  of  the  West-Saxon 
diate  king-  king  as  an  overlord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his 
Wttiwx.     immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.  The  dynasty  which 
had  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  kinc»- 
dom  and  the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.   But, 
Second       by  overthrowing  the  other   English  kingdoms,    the 
{=!axonad-    Daucs  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West- 

vsnce 

910-954.      Saxon   advant  e   in   the  tenth  century.     The   West- 
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Saxon  king  was  now  the  only  English  king,  and  he     chap. 

w    Mm 

further  became  the  EngUsh  and  Christian  champion    — • — -^ 
against  intruders  who  largely  remained  heathen.  The 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  to 
enlarge  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  into  the  Kingdom  of  weasex 

.  grofra  into 

England.  Eadward  the  Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  the  Kogi«nd. 
West-Saxons  but   of  the  English,  extended  his  im-  m^ionof 
mediate   frontier,   the   frontier   of  the  one  Enghsh  and  strath- 
kingdom,  to  the  Humber.     Wales,  Northumberland,  923. 
Enghsh  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged  the  Enghsh 
supremacy.     Under  jEthelstan  Northumberland  was  926. 
for  the  first  time  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and 
after  several  revolts  and  reconquests,  it  finally  became 
an  integral  part  of  England,  forming  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two,  EngUsh  earldoms.     Meanwhile  Cum-  Cnntbet- 
berland  was  subdued  by  Eadmund,  and  was  given  as  granted  as 

a  fief  t«» 

a  fief  to  the  kings   of  Scots,  who  commonly  granted  Scotland, 
it  as  an  appanage  to  their  sons.     Meanwhile,  partly,  Lothian 
it  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly  by  cession,  the  Scotland. 
Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the  northern  part 
of  Northumberland,  under  the  name  of  the  earldom 
of  Lothian.     Thus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,   a   single    kingdom   of  England   had   been 
formed,  of  which  the  Welsh  principalities,  as  well 
as   Scotland,  StrathcJyde,  and  Lothian,  were  vassal 
states. 

Thus  the  Enghsh  kingdom  was  formed,  and  with  The  Eng- 
it  the  English  Empire.     For  the  English  kings  in  the  pire. 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  acknowledging  no  su- 
periority in  the  Csesar  either  of  East  or  West  and 
holding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mainland^  <3i^  \iQf 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

Use  of  the 

Imperial 

titles. 


NorHiftm 
Empire  of 
Cniit. 
1016-1035. 


TheXo^ 
man  Con- 
qac'*t. 
J0»iC-70. 

Kn<r1and 
tintill}' 
luiitei]  by 
William. 


scruple  to  assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Emperors  of  tlie  other  world  of  Britain. 
The  kingdom  and  Empire  thus  formed  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Cnut  from  a  West- 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  king.  Under  Cnut  England  was 
for  a  moment  the  chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the 
Imperial  city,  of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might 
fairly  claim  a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Rome.  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a 
single  king,  whose  supremacy  further  extended  over 
the  rest  of  Hritain,  over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Baltic  coast.  That  Empire  split  in  pieces  on  Cnut's 
death.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  again  sepa- 
rated ;  England  itself  was  divided  for  a  moment.  The 
kingdom,  again  reunited,  first  })assed  back  to  the 
Wcst-Saxon  house,  and  then,  by  a  second  conquest, 
to  tlie  Norman.  After  this  last  revolution  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  never  more  heard  of.  William 
the  Conqueror  put  tlie  finishing  stroke  to  the  work 
of  Ecgberlit,  and  made  England  for  ever  one.  And, 
by  uniting  England  under  the  '  same  ruler  as  Nor- 
mandy, and  by  thus  leading  her  into  the  general 
current  of  continental  affairs,  he  gave  her  an  Euro- 
])ean  position  such  as  she  had  never  held  under  lier 
native  kings. 


Suinmarv. 


Thus  gradually,  out  of  the  state  of  things  that 

followed   the   final   division  of  the  Empire   by    the 

election  of  Charles  the   Great,  the   chief  nations  of 

Europe  were  formed.  The  Western  Empire,  after  many 

TheWefjt-   shiftings,  took  a  definite  shaj)e.   The  Imperial  dignity 

HMd  the       and  the  two  royal  crowns  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  were 

Imperial  i  •         i  <=>  J 

Kinycoms.  now  attached  to  the  German  kingdom.    The  Empire, 
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in  short,  though  keeping  its  Boman  titles  and  associa-    chap. 


tions,  and  with  them  its  influence  over  the  minds  ' 
of  men,  practically  became  a  German  power.  Its 
history  from  this  time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by 
which  the  German  Emperors  of  Rome  lost  their  hold 
on  their  Italian  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  German  dominion  was  ex- 
tended over  the  Slaves  to  the  East.  To  the  West  the  France. 
Western  Eingdom  has  altogether  detached  itself  from 
the  Empire ;  the  union  of  its  crown  with  the  Duchy 
of  France  has  created  the  French  kingdom  and  nation, 
with  its  centre  at  Paris,  and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet 
little  more  than  nominal,  over  a  large  part  of  Gaul. 
As  the  Western  Empire  becomes  German,  the  Eastern  The  emu 

-*-!.«  /^        1         •         ^  ^  *•!        era  Empire. 

Empire  becomes  Greek ;  m  the  early  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  again  forms  a  powerful  and  com- 
pact state,  ruling  from  Naples  to  Antioch.  Of  the 
states  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Hungary,  Thesun 

vonic 

Eussia,  have  taken  their  position  among  the  Christian  sutes. 
powers  of  Europe,  though  Servia,  for  a  short  time, 
and  Bulgaria,  for  a  much  longer  time,  were  actually 
reincorporated  with  the  Empire.     The  powers  of  Po- 
land and  Bohemia  have  arisen  on  the  borders  of  the 
Western  Empire.    Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Finnish 
lands  to  the  immediate  north  of  them  remain  heathen.  Spain. 
In  Spain,  the  Christians  have  won  back  a  large  part  of 
the  peninsula.     Castile  and  Navari'e  are  already  king- 
doms ;  Aragon,  though  not  yet  a  kingdom,  has  begun 
her  history.     In  Northern  Europe,  the  three  Scan-  The  Scan- 
dinavian nations  are  clearly  distinguished  and  firmly  kingdojL. 
established.    Within  the  isle  of  Britain  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  th&  umovi  oi 
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England  and  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  opened  the 
way  to  altogether  new  relations  between  the  continent 
and  the  great  island.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Empires,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
any  of  the  modern,  or  even  mediaeval,  powers  of 
Europe  existed  in  anything  like  their  later  shape.  By 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  all  are  in  being, 
except  Portugal,  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  the  states 
which  have  come  into  being  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  then  reached  a  stage  when  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when 
the  two  Roman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  Gfer- 
man  and  a  Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers, 
it  will  be  well  to  change  the  form  of  our  present 
inquiry.  Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  as  a  wliole,  gathering  round  two 
centres  at  the  Old  and  tlie  New  Rome.  It  will  hence- 
forth be  more  convenient  to  take  the  history  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Europe  separately,  and  to  trace 
out  in  distinct  chapters  the  later  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  each  state  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  these  geo- 
graphical and  political  divisions,  it  will  be  well  to 
scciesiaft-  take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Western 
fraphy.  Christendom,  which  are  of  great  importance,  and 
which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  times  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOQEAPHT  OF   WESTERN   EUROPE. 

The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was    chap. 


by  this  time  formed.  The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  ' 

1  1  1  T    /•  Character 

were  now  almost  everywhere  mapped  out,  and  from  of  ecciesi- 

astical 

hence  they  are   more  permanent  than  the  political  geography, 
divisions.     The  ecclesiastical  geography  in  truth  con-  Perma- 

^  ^    ^      ^    •'  nence  of 

stantly  preserves  an  earlier  political  geography.    The  the  ecciesi- 
ecclesiastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  ac-  <^^»«on8. 
cording  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  time  when  sent  older 

,  .  dril  divi- 

they  were  established,  and  they  often  remained  un-  mom. 

altered  while  the   political  divisions  went   through 

many  revolutions.     Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  re-  illustra- 
tions from 

presented  the  lurisdictions  of  the  Roman  cities ;  in  England 

,  .  ,.  .  andFrance. 

England  they  represented  the  ancient  English  king- 
doms and  principalities.  In  both  cases  they  outlived 
by  many  ages  the  political  divisions  which  they 
represented.  While  the  political  map  was  altered 
over  and  over  again,  the  ecclesiastical  map  lasted 
down  to  quite  modem  times,  with  hardly  any  change 
beyond  the  occasional  division  of  a  large  diocese  or 
the  occasional  union  of  two  small  dioceses.  Thus 
the  greater  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  often 
makes  it  useful  as  a  standard  for  reference  in  describ- 
ing political  changes.  To  take  an  instance,  the  city  Lyons  and 
of  Lyons  has  been  at  different  times  under  But^m\:l- 
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mKP.  dian  and  under  Frankisli  kings;  it  has  been  a  free 
"^ — '  city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  France.  But,  among  all  these  changes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  has  always  remained  Primate  of  all 
the  Gauls,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims  has  held 
a  wholly  different  position  alongside  of  him  as  first 
prelate  and  first  peer  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the  political  capital  of 
the  modern  kingdom,  remained  till  the  seventeenth 
century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishopric,  a  suffitigan 
church  of  the  province  of  Sens. 

In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  will  be 
found  almost  everywhere  to  keep   up  the  remem- 
brance of  an  earUer  political  state  of  things.     As  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  it  w^as  mapped  out  into 
itriireh-    Patriarchates  as  well   as  into   Prefectures.      Under 
incet,       these  were  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  districts, 
which  in  after-times  borrowed,  though  in  a  reverse 
order   of  dignity,   the   civil   titles  of  provinces  and 
ivisiona     dioceses.     As  the  Cliurcli  carried  her  spiritual  con- 
iihoutthe  quGsts  bcyoud  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  new  eccle- 

inpire. 

siastical  districts  were  of  course  formed  in  the  newly 
converted  countries.  As  a  rule,  every  kingdom  had 
at  least  one  archbishopric ;  the  smaller  principalities, 
provinces,  or  other  divisions,  became  the  dioceses  of 
bishops.  But  the  different  social  conditions  of  south- 
ern and  nortliern  Europe  caused  a  marked  difference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  two  regions. 
In  the  Soutli  the  bishop  was  bishop  of  a  city ;  in  the 
North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district.  Within 
the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.  Thus  in  Italy 
and  Southern  Gaul,  where  the  cities  were  thickest  on 
the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
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their  dioceses  were  smallest.     In  Northern  Gaul  the     ^yn^* 
cities  are  fewer  and  the  dioceses  larger,  while  outside  Bishops  of 
the  Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  of  [^1^^ 
principality  were  larger  again.     Also  again,  within 
the  Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always 
took  his  title  from  the  city ;   outside  the  Empire, 
especially   in   the    British   islands    both   Celtic   and 
Teutonic,  the  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  piincipaUty  often 
bore  a  tribal  or  territorial  title.     Within  the  Empire  Territorial 

■*^  titles  of 

the  territorial  titles  were  known  only  in  the  case  petropo- 
of  metropolitans.  Prelates  of  that  rank,  besides 
their  local  title  as  archbishops  of  this  or  that 
city,  often  took  a  territorial  title  from  the  kingdom 
or  principality  within  which  they  held  metropo- 
litan rank.  This  practice  is  found  both  within 
and  without  the  Empire.  Such  titles  as  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  Primate  of  all  England,  Primate  of 
Normandy,  Primate  of  Munster,  borne  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Canterbury,  Eouen,  and  Cashel,  are 
familiar  instances. 

§  1.  The  Great  Patriarchates. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarch-  The  Patrf- 
ates,  though  they  did   not   exactly  answer   to   the  suggested 
Prefectures,  were  clearly  suggested  by  them.     And  fectures. 
whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  Patriarchates  de- 
parted from  the  boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they 
came  nearer  to  the  great  divisions  of  race  and  lan- 
guage.    For  our  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  take  the 
Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.     The  four  older  ones  were  seated  at 
the  Old  and  the  New  Roniej  and  at  tke  tN^o  ^^^V 
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CHAP.    Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.      Out  of 

"— -• — '  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a 
piece  of  sentimental  geography ;  the  other  divisions 
were  eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the 

Rome.  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  ai 
taking  in  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the 
diocese  of  Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  gradually 

Extended    extended  over  the  two  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Oaol. 

Empire.  That  is,  it  took  in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  thence  spread  over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the 
West,  as   well   as   over  Hungary  and  the  Western 

Conrtaiiti-    Slavcs.     The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  New 

nople.  ^        •* 

Eonie  took  in  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  and  three 
dioceses  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus.  This  territory  pretty  well  an- 
swers to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence. 
But  the  two  dioceses  of  the  lUyrian  prefecture,  Dacia 
and  Macedonia,  were,  possibly  tlirough  some  confusion 
arising  out  of  tlie  two  meanings  of  the  word  Ulyricum^ 
claimed  by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome.  But,  when  the 
Empires  and  Churches  parted  asunder,  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western 
division.  But  the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  Dacia,  in 
the  form  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  led  to  many 
It*  relation  clifRculties  in  later  times.      In  course  of  time  the 

to  the  bast- 

aadto"the*  l^J^^^utine   patriarchate   became    nearly   coextensive 

siavea.  yfHh  the  Byzautiuc  Empire,  and  it  became  the  centre 
of  conversion  for  the  Slaves  of  tlie  East,  just  as  the 
patriarchate  of  Old  Rome  was  for  tlie  Teutons  of  the 

Antioch.  Wcst.  The  patriarchate  of  Antiock^  before  its  dis- 
memberment in  favour  of  the  tiny  patriarchate   of 

Jerusalem.   Jerusalem^  took  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  East,  and 
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the  churches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  in  that     ^yf"^' 
direction.     The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  answered  ^^    ■     ' 

^  Alexan- 

to  the  diocese  of  'Egj'pt^  with  the  churches  beyond  ^*- 
the  Empire  on  that  side,  specially  the  Abyssinian 
church,  which  has  kept  its  nationality  to  our  own 
time.  That  these  Eastern  patriarchates  have  been 
for  ages  disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  different 
sects  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns  both 
theology  and  history,  but  does  not  concern  geography. 
Whether  the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical — that 
is  commonly  in  national — hands,  the  see  and  its  dio- 
cese, the  geographical  extent  on  the  map,  remained 
the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  Laternomi- 
formed  the  most  ancient  geographical  divisions  of  the  achates. 
Church.     In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  has 
been  more  loosely  applied.     As  the  Boman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title   of  Patriarch   was  given  to  several 
metropolitans,  sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with- 
out  any  particular  reason.      The   Metropolitans   of  q^^^ 
Aquileia  assumed  the  title  during  a  time  of  separa-  ^®'^^» 
tion  from  the  Eoman  see  in  the  sixth  century.     The 
distractions  caused  by  this  schism  led  in  the  end  to 
the  strange  result   of  two  almost  adjoining  towns, 
Aquileia  and  Grado^  each  having  prelates   bearing 
the  patriarchal  title.     The  patriarchate  of  Grado  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century  removed  to  Venice.    Almost 
more   anomalous    was   the   patriarchate   of   Lisbon^  me?"' 
created  in  the   eighteenth  century,  while  the  older, 
though  still  modern,  archbishopric  went  on  beside  it. 
But  nominal  patriarchates  of  this  kind  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  five  great  churches  to 
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CHAP,    which  the  name  was  anciently  attached.     In  the  East 

^"^ — ' — '  the  name  was  never  extended  beyond  its  four  original 

Patriarch.    holdcFs,  till  a  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  arose  in 

M««»w-      Eussia,  to  mark  the  greatest  spiritual  cx>nque8t  of  the 

Orthodox  Church.      Of  the   four  original   Eastern 

patriarchates  it  is  only  that  of  Constantinople  which 

plays  much  part  in  later  history.     The  seats  of  the 

other  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the 

very  beginning  of  their  conquests. 

§  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 

Great  In  HO  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  lie  so 

thTitaiian   thick  upoD  the  grouud  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
ria.**^       the  southern  part.     But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are   of  less 
historical  importance  than  those  of  most  other  West- 
Small  size    cm   countrics.      In  southern    Italy  above   all,   the 

oi  the 

provinces,    bislioprics  Were  so  numerous,  and  the  dioceses  there- 
fore 80  small,  that  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  were 
hardly  so  large  as  the  episcopal  dioceses  in  more 
northern  lands.     So  it  is  in  the  islands ;  Sicily  con- 
Effect        tained  four  provinces  and  Sardinia  three.     The  pecu- 
common-     liar  cliaractcristics  of  Italian  history  also  hindered 

wealtlis  , 

oiithep<»i-  ecclesiastical  geography  from  being  of  the  same  im- 

tionoftlie  c?      c      i     ./  o  **** 

prelates,  portancc  as  elsewhere.  Where  every  city  became  an 
independent  commonwealth,  the  bishops,  and  even 
tlie  metropolitans,  sank  to  a  lower  rank  than  they 
held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate  was  a  great 
feudal  lord. 

Relation  to         It  follows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the 

the  Roman  ,  *' 

»ce-  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  all 

stand  out  in  general  history.      The  growth  of  the 
Eoman  see  also  more   distinctly  overshadowed  the 
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Italian  bishops  than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.     The    chap. 


VII. 


bishoprics  which  have  most  historical  importance  are 
those  which  at  one  time  or  another  stood  out  in  ^^^ 
rivalry  or  opposition  to  Rome.     Such  was  the  great 
see  of  Milan^  whose  province   took  in  a  crowd  of  Miun. 
Lombard  bishoprics ;   such  was  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Aquileia^  whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  took  in  Aquiida. 
Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola  at  the  other. 
The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as  they  did  on 
the  march   of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and    Slavonic 
lands,  grew,  unlike  most  of  the  Italian  prelates,  into 
powerful  temporal  princes.     Ravenna  was  the  head  Ravemui. 
of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia ; 
but  Ravenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  the  churches 
which  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome.     Milan  and 
Ravenna,  in  short,  never  lost  the  memory  of  their 
Imperial  days  ;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of 
a  theological  difference,  and  secondly  of  its  temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Rome  The  imme- 
herself  was  the  immediate  head  of  a  large  province  Roman 

—--,      ,  .  Province 

stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  Within  this  the  suburbx- 
carian  sees,  those  close  around  Rome,  stood  in  a 
special  and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself. 
Their  holders  formed  the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops. 
The  famous  cities  of  Genoa^  Bologna^  Pisa^  Florence^  Metn>poii- 
and  Siena^  were  also  metropolitan  sees,  though  their  central 
ecclesiastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their 
civic  greatness.  Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same 
list  in  modem  times.      The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  Piwa^d 

*■  Genoa. 

Genoa  are  notable  as  having  been  extended  into  the 
island  of  CJorsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saraceiika. 
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CHAP.    The  history  and  extent  of  the  Italian  dioceseB  ib,  with 

' — * — "  these  few  exceptions,  a  matter  ahnost  wholly  of  local 

The  ecclesiastical  concern.   In  the  south  the  endless  archi- 

prorinoM.    episcopal  sees  preserve  the  names  of  some  fiunoiu 

In  Sicily,    citics,  as  Capua — the  later  Capua  on  the  site  of  CSui- 

linum — Taranto^    Bari^   Otranto^  and   others.      But 

some  even  of  the  metropolitan  churohes  are  fixed  in 

places  of  quite  secondary  importance,  and  the  simpk 

bishoprics  are  endless. 

^  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divunons  of  Gaul   and 

Germany, 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Elmpire  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  some  instruc- 
tive lessons  may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  map  will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  diflferenoes 
between  bishoprics  of  earlier  and  later  foundation. 
Oauii-h  And,  if  we  take  tlie  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geo- 
(lerman  crraphical  seusc,  taking  in  the  German  lands  west  of 
the  Rhine  wliich  formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we 
shall  find  that  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may 
be  called  either  Gaulish  or  German.  With  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  kingdom  we  have  no  con- 
cern, except  so  far  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  did  to 
some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical  lines.  Modern  an- 
nexations of  course  have  had  no  regard  to  them. 
Province  of  On  first  crossiug  the  Alps  from  Italy,  we  find  the 
\\w3l.  ecclesiastical  phaenomena  of  Italy  continued  in  the 
lands  nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tarantaise 
(answering  to  the  civil  division  of  Alpes  Pennince)  and 
Ernbrun  {Alpes  MaritimcB)^  which  take  in  the  moun- 
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tain  region  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  small  size,    ^1^^^- 
though  of  course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  '^      * — ' 
bishoprics  are  less  thick  on  the  ground.     The  Taran-  Tarantaise. 
tasian  province  contained  only  three  suffragan  sees, 
Sitten,  Aosta^  and  Saint  John  of  Maurienne^  three  bi- 
shoprics which  now  belong  to  three  distinct  political 
powers.     But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Embrun,  which  reaches  to  the  sea,  the  bishops'  sees  Embnm. 
are  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as  they  are  in  Italy.    So 
they  are  in  the  small  provinces  of  Aix  {Narbonensis 
Secunda)  and  Aries.     But,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  Aix  and 
Provence  into  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  were  less 
thoroughly  romanized,  and  where  cities,  and  conse- 
quently bishoprics,  lay  less  close  together,  the  phas- 
nomena  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
The  Proven9al  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of  Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
Aries  answers  nearly  to  the  civil  Viennensis)  and  Nar- 
bonne   (answering   nearly   to   Narbonensis  Secunda).  Narbonne. 
These  provinces  are  of  much  greater  size,  and  the 
sufiragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west 
lies  AiLch^  answering  to  the  oldest  Aquitaine  or  No-  A«ch. 
vempopulana^  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Gaul,  the  original  provinces  are  of  still 
greater  size.    Most  of  them  answer  very  nearly  to  the 
older  civil  divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  becomes  the  ^^^^^ 

^  Bourdeaux, 

province  of  Bourges^  Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Bour-  ^^^^ 
deau^.  Lugdunensis  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  and  |^,""'"^ 
Quarta,  answer  to  Lyons,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Sens. 
Of  these  Lyons,  as  having  been  the  temporal  capital, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls.  The 
province  of  Eouen  too  answers  very  nearly  to  the 
duchy  of  which  that  metropolis  became  the  capital^ 

VOL.   I.  N 
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<^HAP.     and  from  which  its  archbishop  took  his  metropolitan 

— ■ — '  title. 

These  are  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire. 
These  divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests; 
and,  though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from 
one  city  to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered 
onndaHon  with  till  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  Pope  John  the 
iooet  of  Twenty-second  raised  the  see  of  Toulouse  in  the  pro- 
n^Aiby,  vince  of  Narbonne  and  that  of  Alby  in  the  province 
of  Bourges  to  metropolitan  rank,  thus  forming  two 
new  provinces.  He  also  founded  new  bishoprics  in 
several  towns  in  tliese  two  new  provinces  and  in  that 
of  Narbonne.  In  the  next  century  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
vignon,  made  the  church  of  Avignon  metropolitan.  These 
changes  help  to  give  this  whole  district  more  of  the 
si)ecial  character  of  Italy  and  Provence  than  originally 
belonged  to  it.  Lastly,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
province  of  Seyh'<  was  also  divided,  and  the  church  of 
arw,i622.  Paris  bccamc  metropolitan.  Some  of  these  changes 
show  how  doselv  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  followed 
the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how  slowly  they  were 
affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divisions.  Wlien  Gaul 
was  first  ma])ped  out,  Tolosa  was  of  less  account  than 
Narbo  ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city  were  of  less  account 
than  the  great  nation  of  the  Setumes.  Tolosa  became 
the  royal  city  of  the  Goth  ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till  ages  after  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris,  after  having  been 
several  times  a  momentary  seat  of  dominion,  became 
the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French  kingdom.  But 
it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop. 
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As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle-    chap. 
siastical  boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat  ' — ■ — ' 
more  strongly   affected   by  political  changes.      The 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besanqpn  answers  to  Maxima  B€8an9on. 
Sequanorum ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boundary  of  the  German  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms passed  through  the  Roman  province :  its  eastern 
part  is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.     The 
province  of  Rheims  answers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Rheima. 
Belgica  Secunda  :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took 
in  some  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.     Here 
again  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  king- 
doms passed  through  the  province.   The  metropolitan 
city  lay  within  the  region  which  became  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  it  became  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
kingdom.     Yet  one  of  its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Cam- 
bray^  was  a  city  of  the  Empire.     The  province  of 
Trier  took  in  no  part  of  the  Western  kingdom ;  but.  Trier,  785 
besides  the  old  province  of  Belgica  Prima^  it  stretched 
away  over  the  German  lands  even  beyond  the  Rhine. 
When  the  old  Gaulish  bishopric  of  Colonia  Agrippina  Koin,  785. 
became   metropoUtan  under  Charles  the   Great,  its 
province  took  in  nearly  all  the  old  Gaulish  province 
of  Germania  Secunda ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Weser.     These  two 
metropohtan  sees,  Trier  and  Koln,  were  old  Gauhsh 
bishoprics  of  the  frontier  land.     The  see  of  Maim  Main*,  747. 
has  no  certain  historical  being  before  Boniface  in  the 
eighth  century.     It  too  was  founded  on  what  was 
geographically  GauUsh  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  vast  extent  was  strictly  German      Three  only  of 
its  suffragans,  Worms^  Speyer,  and  Argentoratum  or 
Strassburg^  were  even  geographically  Gauliali.    ^o 
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province  has  had  more  fluctuating  boundaries :  the 
elevation  of  Koln  to  nietrojuJitan  rank  cut  it  short  to 
the  west,  while  it  {rrew  indefinitely  to  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  by  conver- 
sion and  conquest.  To  the  east  it  was  cut  short?  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into  the  ecclesias- 
ti<'al  province  of  Pratj.  The  famous  bishopric  of 
Jjfiwhenf^  locally  in  the  province  of  Mainz,  was  from 
the  lx?ginnin<(  immediately  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Rome. 

These  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the  fix>ntier 
land,  all  of  wliose  sees  were  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Rliine,  remained  distinguislied  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.     AD 
the  German  prelates  became  princes  ;  but  only  these 
tliree  were  Electors.  These  ecclesiastical  electors  were 
also  the  Arch-cliancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, Mainz  of  Germany,  Kiiln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul. 
But.  as  the  Frarikish  or  German  kingdom  spread  to  the 
north-oast,  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed. 
The  bishopric  of  *Sa/-c/>/.//y/ became  metropolitan  under 
Charles  the  Great,  w4th  a  province  stretching  away 
to  the  east  towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars. 
The    bisliopric   of   Bremen^   another    foundation   of 
Cliarles  the  Great,  was  transferred  under  his  son  to 
Jfam/mrff^  as  a  metropolitan  vsee  w^hich  was  designed 
to  be  a  missionary  centre  for  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
After  some  fluctuations,  the  see  was  finally  settled  at 
Miemen,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  which  had 
now  become  in  no  way  Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old- 
Saxon,   partly   Wendish.      Lastly,   Otto    the    Great 
founded  the  metropolitan  see  of  Magdeburg  on  the 
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Slavonic  march.  Thus  the  German  kingdom  formed  ^JIw^' 
six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  all  of  vast  extent  as  com-  '  ■  ' 
pared  with  those  of  Southern  Europe,  and  with  their 
suffragan  sees  few  and  far  apart.  The  difference  is 
here  clearly  marked  between  the  earlier  sees  which 
arose  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Roman  cities, 
and  the  sees  of  later  foundation  which  were  gradually 
founded,  as  new  lands  were  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Still  the  old 
tradition  went  on  so  far  that  each  bishop  had  his  see 
in  a  city,  and  took  his  name  from  that  city.  Though 
the  German  dioceses  were  of  large  extent,  yeft  none  of 
the  German  bishoprics  were  in  strictness  territorial. 

As  regards  more  modern  changes,  the  number  of 
dioceses  in  France  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  con- 
cordat under  the  first  Buonaparte.  But  the  main 
ecclesiastical  landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  re- 
spected. Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  keeps  the 
old  extent  of  his  province  and  his  title  of  Primate  of 
Normandy^  but,  of  the  seven  Norman  dioceses,  Lisieux 
has  been  joined  to  Bayeux  and  Avranches  to  Cou- 
tanceSj  while  the  boundaries  of  Eouen  and  Evreiiar 
have  been  changed  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  de- 
partments. So,  more  lately,  the  great  diocese  of  Le 
Mans  has  been  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Le 
Mans  and  Laval^  answering  to  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  These  are  types  of 
the  kind  of  changes  which  have  been  made  in  other 
parts.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  meanwhile  keeps 
his  title  of  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but  both  he  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  now  yield  precedence  to 
the  modern  metropoUtan  of  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiai'&XivQ,^ 
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CHAP,    divisions  l)een  more  completely  upset  in  modem  times 


VII. 


%«i 


Utrecht. 


than  tliey  have  been  in  Germany.     The  country  has 
doiMticai   been  mapped  out  afresh  to  suit  the  boundariefl  of 

diyisionn  of  *  * 

SiFrinoe.  P^^ched-up  modem  kingdoms.     Mainz  and  Trier  are 

no  longer  metropolitan  sees,  while  the  modem  map 

sliows  such  novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of  Miinchm 

and  au  Arclibishop  of  Freiburg.    Long  before,  imder 

^  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  Qer- 

Changen  of  ■*■  ■*■ 

SwwnVin    ^^^  kingdom  which  had  become  practically  detached 

Sntk.^*^^   under  tlie  Dukes  of  Burgundy  underwent  a  complete 

change  in  their  ecclesiastical  divisions.    Camhray  and 

Mechlin  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  and  Utrecht  in  the 

Cimbray, 

MwhHn,  province  of  Koln,  became  metropohtan  sees.  Later 
political  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members 
of  three  distinct  political  powers. 


§  4.  The  Eccleidastical  Divinons  of  Spain, 

The  ecc^lesiastical  history  of  tlie  Spanish  peninsula 
ties  of        prCw^ents  pha»nomena  of  a  diflerent  kind  from  those  of 

Spaniph  ec- 

ci^Miai»tic«i   Italv,  Gaul,  or  Germanv.     In  Italy   and   Gaul   the 

ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 

earliest  days  of  Christianity.     Western  Germany  must 

count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.     In  eastern 

Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 

later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  country. 

In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 
Olddivl-  ^  .       .  -^  .  ^^ 

sionsiost,     ecclesiastical  purposes  quite  as  early  as  Gaul.     But 

and  mapped  x        j.  j.  ^ 

aft^*di*^    the  Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

rnrsari^"*  country,  followed  by  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused 

^"**  the  old  ecclesiastical  lines  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new 

divisions  had  to  be  traced  out  afresh  as  the  land  was 

gradually  won  back.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
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Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  simply  re-     ^^ft^' 


VII. 

produce  the  civil  divisions  of  the  period,  as  those  civil  ^^, — r 
divisions  are  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  Roman  ^  ^^- 

•^  ^  Bions  under 

provinces.     Lusitania  and  BcBtica  survived,  with   a  oJ^^hl**'^ 
slight  change  of  frontier,  both  as  civil  and  as  eccle- 
siastical divisions.     Tarraconensis  was  for  both  pur- 
poses divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis^  Carthagenensis, 
and  Galkeda.    As  the  land  was  won  back,  and  as  new 
ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed,  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way 
to  new  sites.     Thus  the  Tarraconensian  province  was 
again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarragona^  Zara-  Tawagoiui, 
goza,  and  Valmcia,  answering  nearly  to  the  kingdom  vSK" 
of  Aragon.     New  Carthage  lost  its  metropolitan  rank 
in  favour  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Toledo^  which  Toledo, 
numbered  Cordova  and  VaUadolid^mongitssuSragBXis. 
Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts,  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  Saint  James   of 
ComposteUa^  Burgos^  Seville^  Granada^  with  Braga,  Compos- 
Evora^  and  the  later  metropoUs  of  Lisbon^  the  last  tso^  Sevuie, 

and 

three  answering  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Granadm. 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  f  7?"' 

J  Lisbon. 

an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in 
civil,  geography.  As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna  ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  Dioceses  of 
of  Bayonne  took  in  ground  which  is  now  Spanish.  *ndBay- 
All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when 
at  least  the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen, 
reigned  on  both  sides  of  them. 
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VII. 

—I ' 

§  5.  Tke  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Islands. 
Tie  British        The  historical  phaBnomena  of  the  British  islands 

lUunds.  ^ 

have  points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the 
continental  countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general 
view  of  things,  Britain  has  some  analogies  with  Spain. 
It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  some 
legendary  stories  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Saracens 
get  confounded.  In  both  cases  a  land  which  had 
been  Christian  was  overrun  by  conquerors  of  another 
creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people  held  their  ground 
in  a  part  of  the  country ;  in  both  the  whole  land 
was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though  by  different  and 

Tie  Celtic  cvcu  Opposite  processes  in  the  two  cases.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  churches  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  like  the  same  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish  churches 
under  the  Goths.  Tlie  Celtic  e})iscopate  was  of  an 
irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate,  hardly  a 

ribai  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal.  This  is 
nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early  Celtic 
churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our  purpose. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces  of  this  pecu- 
liarity were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to  the  English 
Church.  The  httle  likeness  that  tliere  is  between  them 
is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Europe 
generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  a  strictly  city  ■ 
episcopate  like  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul  was  something  - 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 
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fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  si)ecial  eccle-     chap. 
siastical  inquiry.     Their  effect  on  history  is  slight ;    — * — ' 
their  effect  on  historical  geography  is  still  sUghter. 
For  our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain 
may  be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  mission  of 
Augustine.     The  English   Church   was  formed,  and 
the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  recon- 
structed, partly  under  its  authority,  altogether  after 
its  model.     In  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  scheme  ot 
Great,   Britain  was    to  be   divided   into  two  eccle-  th^oreat. 
siastical  provinces  nearly   equal  in  extent,  the  two  Two  equal 
metropoUtan  chairs  being  placed  in  the  two  great-  lu  Britain, 
est  Roman  cities  of  the   island,  London  and  York. 
The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the  heathen  English. 
As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  southern 
metropolitan,  so  Scotland  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot 
of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was  never  fuUy  carried 
out.     The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  caused  the 
southern  metropoUs  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  instead 
of  London,  and  the  contemplated  geographical  parti- 
tion of  all  Britain  proved  a  failure.     Wales  was  in- 
deed brought  into  fuU  submission  to  Canterbury ;  but 
Scotland  was  never  brought  into  the  same  fuU  sub- 
mission to  York.     The  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  sees  Relation  of 
to  their  Northumbrian  metropohs  was  at  all  times  Bishollsto 
very   precarious,  and   it   was   in   the   end   formally 
thrown   off  altogether.     Of  this  came  the   singular 
disproportion  in   the  territorial   extent   of  the  two 
EnffUsh  ecclesiastical   provinces.     Canterbury,  since  Suffra- 

*-*  ^  ^  "^  gan  sees  of 

the  English  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  has  Canterbury 
had  a  number  of  sufiragans  which  would  be  unusual 
anywhere  on  the  continent,  while  York  has  abw^^^^ 
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had  rximparativclj  few,  and  for  a  conademUe  tiwM^ 

ha/1  practicailj  one  only. 

The  actual  provinces  and  dioceses  of  England 
were  grarlually  formed,  as  the  various  English  king- 
dom.s  embraced  Christianity.  As  a  rule,  each  king- 
dom or  indepiendent  principality  became  a  diocese. 
And,  exr-ept  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities 
which  kept  on  something  of  old  Boman  memories, 
the  bishops  were  more  commonly  called  from  the 
jieo{>le  who  fonned  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities 
which  in  some  cases  contained  their  chairs.  Eor  in 
many  cases  the  biishop-settle^  as  our  forefathers  called 
it,  was  not  placed  in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural 
or  even  solitary  spot.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
the  Nonuan  Conquest  that  a  movement  began  which 
HyHtemati(;ally  placed  the  ecclesiastical  sees  in  the 
cliief  towns  ;  from  that  time  the  civic  title  altogether 
displaces  the  territorial. 

As  Kent  was  tlie  first  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
a('<'(»|)t  Christianity,  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 
was  fixed  at  the  East-Kentish  capital  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  tlnis  fixed  in  a  city  wliich  has  at  no  time  held 
that.  teni|)()ral  preeminence  which  has  in  different 
a«^i's  helonj^ed  to  York,  Winchester,  and  London. 
Al'ter  (/anterbury  the  earliest  formed  sees  were  J?o- 
cfit\sU'r  for  till*  under-kingdom  of  West-Kent,  and 
l^omlon  for  the  East-Saxons.  The  independent  con- 
version of  the  West-Saxons  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  gri^ut  dioeese  whose  see  was  first  at  Dorchester  on 
the  Thames  and  then  at  Winchester,  and  from  which 
the  sees  of  Sherborne^  Wells^  and  Ramshury  were 
grailually  parted  off.  The  East-Angles  fonned  a 
dioeose  with  its  see  at  Elmham ;  the  Middle-Angles 
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settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into  the  vast  dio-     ^^A^* 
cese  stretching  from   the   Thames  to   the   Humber,  ' — ■ — ' 
with  its  see,  like  that  of  the  older  West-Saxon  dio- 
cese, at  Dorchester.     The  West-Mercian  lands  formed  JJ**Li^^ 
the   dioceses  of  the   Hwiccas  at   Worcester^    of  the  Worcester. 
Magesaitas   at    Hereford^  and  the   great  diocese   of  Hereford. 
Lichfi-eld^  stretching  northward  to  the  Eibble.     The  Lichfidd. 
South-Saxons,  whose  bishopric  kept  its  tribal  name 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see  at  Selsey. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  formed  two  dioceses,  with 
tlieir   sees  at    Crediton  and   Bodmin.      Considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  times  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     The 
bishoprics  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  were  united 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter.     Those  of  Sherborne  la&o^'' 
and  Ramsbury  formed  the  new  diocese  of  Salisbury.  \^^^' 
By  an  opposite  process,  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
was  dismembered  by  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal 
see  at  Ely.     The  sees  of  some  other  dioceses  were  ^*^»^*<^- 
also   changed,   commonly   according   to    the   conti- 
nental practice  of  placing  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  diocese.   Then  the  see  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Somerset  was  removed  to  Baih^  that  of  Dor- 
chester to  Lincoln^  that  of  Lichfield,  first  to  Chester  and 
then  to  Coventry^  that  of  East-Angles  first  to  Thetford 
and  then  to  Norwich.  The  Conquest  too  brought  about 
the  more  complete  submission  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  P^^®^'* 
Saint  David's^  Llandaf,  Bangor^  and  Saint  Asaph^  to 
the  metropoHs  of  Canterbury.     Thus  the  province  of 
Canterbury  with   its   sufiragan   sees  was   gradually 
organized  m  the  form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  iva^^x  x«ek» 
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CHAP,     reached  the  same  regular  organization.     York,  after 
JT  •   ■'  some   clianges,   took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan 
or  DnrhMn.  see,  with  One  suffragan,  first  at  Lindisfam  and  then 
JJjJj»J«.      at   Durham^  and  afterwards    with  another  at  Carir 
isle.     As  the  Scottisli  dioceses  broke  off  from  York, 
they  first   acknowledged    a    kind  of  precedence  in 
the  Bishop  of  Saint  Andreics ;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
far  later  time  that  Scotland  was  divided  into   two 
Andrews,     r^g^ilar  ecclesiastical   provinces   with  their   sees  at 
Giligow.     Saint  Andrews  and  Glasgow.     Several  of  the  Scottish 
^*^*         dioceses   always   kept  their  territorial    titles;   their 
sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  small  places ;  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Scottish   royalty,  Dunfermline  and    Stirling 
im.  ^^     never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edinburgh 
only  attained  it  in  quite  modern  times.     The  endless 
and   fluctuating   bishoprics   of  Ireland   were  in  the 
twelfth  century  gathered  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Jrish^pro-     Armagh^  Dublin^  Cashel^  and  Ttiam^  answering  to  the 
vmcea.        temporal    divisions  of  UlMer^  Leiihster^  Munster^  and 
ConnufKjht.     It  is  to  l)e  noticed  tliat,  in  marked  con- 
tradiction to  continental  practice,  the  chief  see  in  all 
the  three  British  kingdoms  has  been  placed  in  a  city 
which  has  never  held  tlie  first  temporal  rank.      Can- 
terbury,  Saint  Andrews,  Armagh,  were   never   the 
temporal  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
York,   Dublin,   Glasgow,   though  metropolitan   sees, 
were  of  secondaiy  rank,  and  London  and  Winchester 
were  ordinary  bishoprics. 

§  6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 

Easteim  Europe. 

Sd*^diSSon         ^^  ^^^^  other  parts  of  Europe  whicli  formed  part 
in  ttwcon-  ^£  ^^^  communion  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity     ^"n!** 
was  spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They  — ^^ 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization  of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning. 
As  a  rule,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions 
of  the  age  in  which   they  were  founded.      As  the  3ia^" 
Church  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  became  more  p'**^^*^ 
settled,  its  bishoprics  parted  off  from  their  allegiance 
to  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms formed  an  ecclesiastical  province,  whose  boun- 
daries exactly  answered  to  the  earher  boundaries  of  Land, 
the  kingdom.     Denmark  had  its  metropoUtan  see  at  ^^^^* 
Lund^  in  that  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  which  geo- 
graphically forms   part  of  the  greater  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  which  is  now  Swedish  territory.     Its 
boundary  to  the  south  was  the  Eider,  the  old  frontier 
of  Denmark   and   the  Empire.     The   suffragan  sees 
of  this  province,  among  which  the  specially  royal 
bishopric  of  BoeskiUi  is  the  most  famous,  naturally 
lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do  in  the  wilder 
regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms.     But 
the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part  of 
the  isle  of  EUgen  in  the  province  of  Lund  and  the 
diocese  of  Roeskild,  and  also  gave  the  Danish  metro- 
politan a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop  of 
Bevel  on  the  Finnish  gulf.     The  metropoUtan  see  of 
Sweden  was  placed  at  Upsala^  and  the  province  was  Ui»»i«. 
carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 

o 

of  Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took 
in  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  territory  in  that  region. 
In  the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros  Troodhjein. 
or  Trondhjem  stretched  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  iiv  low- 
land, Greenland,  and  Man. 
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CHAP.  The  conversion  of  Poland  and  the  conquest  of 

' — • — '  Prussia  and  Livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the 
Puiani],&c.  pale  of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed 
the  province  of  Gfiezna,  a  province  whose  boundaries 
were  for  some  centuries  very  fluctuating,  according 
as  Poland  or  the  Empire  was  stronger  in  the  Slavonic 
lands  on  the  Baltic.  Each  change  of  temporal  do- 
minion caused  the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna 
and  Magdeburg  to  advance  or  fall  back.  The  Silesian 
bishopric  of  Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to 
the  Polish  metropolis,  except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  superiority  of  Bome. 
The  later  union  of  Lithuania  with  the  Polish  kingdom 
added  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the 
original  Polish  province.  The  earlier  Polish  con- 
quests from  Eussia  fonned  a  new  province,  the  Latin 
province  of  Leopol  or  Lemberg,  a  province  whose 
southern  boundaries  advanced  and  fell  back  alone' 
with  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  conquests  of  tlie  Teutonic  knights 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  liiga^  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
divisions  last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of 
European  history  than  that  whicli  we  have  reached 
in  our  general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to 
continue  tlie  survey  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a* 
mere  carrying  out  of  the  same  process  which  began 
in  the  earlier.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  represent 
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the  political  divisions  of  the  time,  whether  those  ^H^-. 
political  divisions  were  Boman  provinces  or  inde-  ' — ' — ' 
pendent  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  kingdoms.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  when  once  fixed,  were  more 
lasting  than  the  temporal  divisions,  and  many  dis- 
putes have  arisen  out  of  political  changes  which 
transferred  one  part  of  a  province  or  diocese  from 
one  political  allegiance  to  another.  Since  the  split- 
ting-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
organization  has  altogether  vanished  from  some  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others,  in 
Germany  most  of  all. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
European  history  to  carry  our  ecclesiastical  survey 
beyond  the  limits  of  the,  Latin  Church.     One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and,  if  we  pass  southwards  into  the  Magyar  and  South - 
Slavonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
on  an  ecclesiastical  march.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  Hungary, 
formed  two  Latin  provinces,  those  of  Strigonium  or  stngo- 
Gran,  and  of  Kolocza  ;  the  latter  had  a  very  fluctuating  Koiocza. 
boundary  to  the  south.     The  Dalmatian  coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  religions,  formed 
three  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara.  on  her  pen-  Daimada. 

.         '  Zara. 

insula,  was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
up  of  islands.  Another  metropohtan  had  his  throne 
in  the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province 
of  Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  Spaiato. 
which  have  so  often  changed  masters.  To  the  south, 
the  see  of  Bagtisa^  the  furthest  outpost  of  Latin  Ragusa. 
Christendom  properly  so  called,  had,  besides  its  own 
coasts  and  islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.    Thia 
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CHAP,  marks  the  furthest  extent  to  which  it  is  needful  to 
— • — '  trace  our  ecclesiastical  map.  It  is  the  furthest  point 
at  which  Latin  Cliristianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  at  home.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
crusading  and  Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south 
and  east  has  but  little  bearing  on  historical  geo- 
graphy. But,  within  the  bounds  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  ecclesiastical  divisions  both  of  the  provinces 
and  dioceses  within  the  older  Empire  and  what  we 
may  call  the  missionary  provinces  beyond  it^  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  they  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the  political  geography. 
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THE  IMPEBIAL  KINGDOMS. 


The  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  general  mass    chap. 

^  VIII. 

of  the  Frankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kingdom  of  the  ;— r — ' 

•^  *^  The  Kinjc- 

East-Franks^  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Frankish  ^?^^*^® 
kingdoms,  which,  as  being  distinguished  from  its  fel-  ^''^  ^^ 
lows  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicum^  may  be  best  spoken  "^"y* 
of  as  a  Kingdom  of  Germany.     But  the  lasting  ac- 
quisition of  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the 
German  kings,  and  their  later  acquisition  of  the  king-  Memngof 
dom  of  Burgundy,  gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  dom  in  the 

Empire. 

notion  of  a  distinct  German  kingdom.     The  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  was  merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.     Later  events  too  tended  in 
the  same  direction.     The  Italian  kingdom  gradually  The  Empe- 
fell  off  from  any  practical  allegiance  to  its  nominal  itSy*Md 
king  the  Emperor.     So  did  the  greater  part  of  the  but  keep" ' 
Burgundian    kingdom.       In    Germany    meanwhile, 
though  the  powers  of  the  German  kings  who  were 
also  Emperors  were  constantly  lessening,  their  autho- 
rity was  never  wholly  thrown  off  till  the  present 
century.     The  Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of 
Germany.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  at  Eome  had  become  a  mere  ceremony, 
carrying  with  it  no  real  authority  in  ItaVy .    In  \)tve 
VOL.  I.  0 
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CHAP,  sixteenth  century  the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use. 
"- — ■ — '  The  Burgundian  coronation  at  Aries  became  irregulir 
.-haiiM  the  at  a  very  early  time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the 
mtmedftt  fourteenth  century.     But  the  election  of  the  Gemum 

lrlet,13€6. 

kings  at  Frankfurt,  their  coronation,  in  earlier  times 
at  Aachen,  afterwards  at  Frankfurt,  went  on  r^ularly 
792.         till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So, 
while  the  national  assemblies  of  Italy  and  Bui^gundy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  regularly  held  at 
Swianncc  all,  whilc  they  went  altogether  out  of  use  at  an  early 
nan  Diet,    time,  the  national  assembly  of  Germany,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  never  ceased  as  long  as  there  was  any 
one  calling  himself  Emperor  or  German  King.     The 
tendency  in  all  three  kingdoms  was  to  split  up  into 
separate  principalities  and  commonwealths.     But  in 
Germany  the  principalities  and  commonwealths  always 
kept  up  some  show  of  connexion  with  one  another, 
some   show   of  allegiance   to   their  Imperial   head. 
^mipiiri-     In  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  off  altogether. 
iiany,  ^'    Somc  bccamc   absolutely   independent;    some   were 
Jurgundy.  incoFporatcd  with  other  kingdoms  or  became  their 
distant  dependencies ;  some  were  even  held  by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other   character,  and 
not  by  virtue  either  of  their  Em])ire  or  of  their  local 
rheEmpire  kiugsliip.     Tlius,  as  the  Empire  became  more  and 
ihh***        more  nearly  coextensive  with  the  German  Kingdom, 
..ermiin).    ^j^^  distinction  between  the  two  was  gradually  for- 
gotten.  The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
kept  any  trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  parts  of  Germany.     In  short,  the 
Western  Empire   became   a  German   kingdom  ;    or 
ThoKm-     rather  it  became  a  German  Confederation  with   a 
«»me8  A      royal  head,  a  confederation  which  still  kept  up  the 
forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire.     Aja  wo  German  king 
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received   an  Imperial  coronation  after  Charles   the     chap. 

.  .  viir. 

Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  be  said  that  the  Empire   — r-^ 

came  to  an  end  at  his  abdication.    And  in  truth  from  isse! 

that  date  the  Empire  practically  became   a  purely 

German  power.    But,  as  the  Imperial  forms  and  titles 

still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire  must  be  looked  on 

as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a  German  kingdom  or 

confederation,  down  to  its  final  fall. 

The  Kingdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on  The  (;^r- 

man  Kin^o 

as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  ^  being  what  ^*^7i'^*" 
was  left  of  the  Western  Empire  after  the  other  parts  ^°*p"»» 
of  it  had  fallen  away.      But  the  German  kingdom 
itself  underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same 
fate  as  tlie  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.     While  all  separation 

■^     ,  ^  ,    .  of  parts  of 

Italy  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  ex-  ^^  ^ing- 
ceptions,  fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of 
Germany  remained  Imperial.  Still  large  parts  of 
Germany  were  lost  to  the  Empire  no  less  than 
Italy  and  Burgundy.  A  considerable  territory  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Germany  gradually  fell  away. 
Part  of  this  territory  has  grown  into  independent 
states ;  part  has  been  incorporated  with  the  French 
kingdom.  The  Swiss  Confederation  has  grown  up 
on  lands  partly  German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly 
Italian,  but  of  which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part 
belonged  to  the  German  kingdom.  The  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces,  represented  by  the 
modern  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lay  wholly^ 
within  the  old  German  kingdom  :  so  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  our 
own   day   the   same   tendency    has  been   shown   in 

'  Unless  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  hy  the  Con- 
federation. 

0  2 
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CHAP,     south-eastern  as    well  as   south-western   Gtemuuiy; 
several  members  of  the  ancient  kingdom  have  fallen 


VIII. 


Austria,      away  to  form  part   of  the  new 

monarchy.  But  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
Exfenaion  frontier  the  tendency  to  extension,  with  some  fluctua- 
to  the         tions,  has  ^one  on  from  the  becrinninGr  of  the  kinffdom 

north-«Mt  »  e  n  e  o 

to  our  own  day.     Tliis  tendency  to  lose  temtoiy  to 
tlie  west  and  south,  and  to  gain   territory    to   the 
east  and  north,  had  tlie  effect  of  gradually  cutting 
Geogmphi-  off  the  Western  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  Ger- 
«f  the         man  kin^i^dom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion 
uterEm-    with  the  earlier  Empire  of  which  it  was  the  his- 
torical  continuation.     The  Holy  Roman   Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  little  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.     It 
contained   nothing   which  had  formed  part   of  the 
Empire  of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  old  Italian 
kingdom. 

§  1.  The  Khiijdo in  of  Germany. 

■ 

cMmnRP  in  In  traciug  out,  for  our  ])resent  purpose,  the  geo- 

griiphvimd  irraT)!iical  revolutions  of  Germany,  it  will  be  enomrh 

\l^\\'^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mainly  in  their 
European  aspect.  Owing  to  the  gradual  way  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Empire  grew  into  prac- 
ti(^al  sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of 
})rincipalities  among  many  members  of  the  same 
family — no  country  has  undergone  so  many  internal 
g(M)graj)hical  dianges  as  Germany  has.  In  few  coun- 
tries also  has  the  nomenclature  jsihifted  in  a  more 
singular  way.     To  take  two  obvious  examples,  the 

amlSr-    ^^^^^^'^''^^  king(h>m  oi  Saxony  has  nothing  but  its  name 
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in   common  with   the  Saxony  which   was   brought     chap. 


VIII. 


under  Frankish  dominion  by  Charles  the  Great.    The 

^  ^  ^  Saxony  H  lid 

modem  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  a  large  territory  Kavaria. 
in  common   with  the  ancient  Bavaria;   but  it  has 
gained  so  much  at  one  end  and  lost  so  much  at  the 
other  that  the  two  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  prac- 
tical sense  the  same  country.     The  name  of  Austria  uses  of  the 
has  shifted  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Franda  to  Austria, 
the  German  mark  against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has 
lately  wandered  altogether  beyond  the  modern  Ger- 
man frontier.      The   name  of  Burgundy  has  borne  Bor^amdy. 
endless  meanings,  both  within  the  Empire  and  beyond 
it.     Lastly,  the  ruhng  state  of  modern  Germany,  a 
state  stretching  across  the  whole  land  from  east  to 
west,  strangely  bears  the  name  of  the  conquered  and 
extinct  Prussian  race.     Many  of  these  changes  affect  Prussia, 
the  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  history  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  many  of  the  endless  clianges  among  the 
smaller  members  of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely 
local  interest,  which   belong  to  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Germany  only,  and  which  claim  no  place 
in  the  liistorical  geography  of  Europe.     I  shall  en- 
deavour therefore  in  the  present  section,  first  to  trace 
carefully  the  shiftings  of  the  German  frontier  as  re- 
gards other  powers,  and  then  to  bring  out  such,  and 
such  only,  of  the  internal  changes  as  have  a  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  the  German  kingdom  as  it  stood  ^^*JJl*°^ 
after  the  division  of  887  has  been  roughly  traced  ^°°*- 
already.     It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 
somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time 
of  final  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  We^V- 
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Frankish  kingdom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 
Empire  and  the  East-Frankish  kingdom.     This  marks 
the  great  age  of  the  Saxon  Ottos.     The  fix>ntier  to- 
wards tlie  Western  kingdom  was  now  fairly  ascer- 
tained, and  it  was  subject  to  dispute  only  at  a  few 
points.     It  is  hardly  needful  to  insist  again  on  the 
£act  tliat  all  Lotliaringia,  in  the  sense  of  those  days, 
taking  in  all  the  southern  Netherlands  except  the 
French   fief  of  Flanders,  was  now  Imperial.      It  is 
along  this  Hue  that  the  GoiTnan  border  has  in  later 
times  most  largely   fallen   back.     The   advance  of 
France  has  touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany ; 
but  it  has,  first  swallowed  up,  and  afterwards  partly 
restored,  a  considerable  part  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  Netherlands  had  been  practically  cut  off  fix>m 
Germany  before  the  annexations  of  France  in  that 
quarter  began ;  they  will  therefore  be  better  spoken 
of  in  another  section.     The  other  points  at  which  the 
frontier  has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been 
tlie  borderland  of  Lorraine  —  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower  Lothariwjia  which  has  more  to  do  with 
the   history  of  the   Netherlands — and  the   Swabian 
land  of  EL^ass,     The  Duchy  of  Bar,  the  borderland 
of  the  borderland,  fluctuated  moi*e  than  once.     After 
its  union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  state.     In  the  next  century  came  the 
annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Tofd,  and   Verdun ,,  which   gave  France  three 
outlying  possessions  within  the  geographical  borders 
of  the  Lotharingian  duchy.     In  the  next  century,  as 
the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  obtained 
by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of  these 
conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her  frontier 
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by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.     The  cession  now     chap. 

•^  VIII. 


made  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  only 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
that  country.     This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 
and  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
but  it  naturally  opened^  the  way  to  further  French 
advances  in  a  land  where  the  frontier  was  so  compli- 
cated and  where  diflSculties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
treaty-rights.      A  series  of  annexations,  reunions  as  Gradual 
they  were  called,  gradually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  of  Eisass, 
to  France.     Strassburg^  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  seizure  of 
seized  by  Lewis  the   Fourteenth   in  time  of  peace,  lesi.  ^^* 
During  the  wars  with  the  same  prince,  the  duchy  of  Seizure  tf 
Lorraine  was  seized  and  restored.     In  the  next  cen-  leya-iew. 
tury  it  was  separated  from  the  Empire  to  become  the  its  ftnai 
life-possession  of  the  Polish  king  Stanislaus,  and  on  iiee. 
his  death  it  was  finally  added  to  France  just  before  a 
far  greater  series  of  French  annexations  began.     The  LoMofthe 
wars  of  the   French   Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  the  Rhine, 
Peace  of  LunemUe^  tore  away  from  Germany  and  the 
Empire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eliine.    Li 
other  words,  the  Western  Francia^  the  duchy  of  the 
lords  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar.     This  was  the  last  annexation  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German  kingdom. 
It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal  dissolu-  DiMointion 
tion  of  the  kingdom  which  happened  a  few  years  later.  Kingdom 
The   utter   transfomnaiion   of  Germany  within   and  pire,i806. 
without  which  now  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 
later  stage. 

The  frontier  of  Germany  and   Burgundy,  while  q^|^'^**^ 
they  still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  ^f^^ 
good  deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  fotixi 
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CHAP.    Switzerland.    But  this  frontier  ceased  to  be  of  aay 
practical  importance  when  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
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Burgnndy   was  United  with  the  Empire.     The  later  hiBtary  of 

with  the  *  ,  ^      "^ 

£n^An>  Burgundy,  consisting  of  the  gradual  incorporation  faj 
France  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdcnn,  and  the 
growth  of  the  remnant  into  the  western  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Frontier  of        Towurds  Italy  again  the  frontier  was  sometimes 

and  lu^.  doubtful.  Ckxavenna^  for  instance,  sometimes  appears 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German ;  so  do 
the  greater  districts   of  Trent^  Aquileia^  Istria^  and 

ThtUndk-  even  Verona.    All  these  formed  a  marchland»  part  of 

land.  * 

which  in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Ger- 
Uiikm  of     many  and  part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as 
96I-1580.    the  German  and  Italian  crowns  were  umted,  and  as 
961-1250.    ^Qjig  as  their  common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in 
eitlier  kingdom,  the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical 
importance.     So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question 
has  practically  been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the 
House  of  Austria  rather  than  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  such.     These  changes  also  will  better  come 
in  another  section. 

Ewtcmand         The   casc   is   quitc   different  with  regard  to  the 

frontiew.     castem  and  northern  frontiers,  on  which  the  really 

greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 

AdTsnoe     Germany,  made  its  greatest   advances.     Along  this 

Empire,      line  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom 

meant  the  same  thing.     On  this  side  the  frontier  had 

to  be  marked,  so  far  as  it  could  be  marked,  against 

nations  which  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder 

Empire.     Here  then  for  many  ages  the  Soman  Ter- 
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minus  advanced  and  fell  back  according  to  the  acci-     chap. 

^  Vlli. 


dents  of  a  long  warfare. 

The  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 
clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier.^  They  had  to  guard  the  realm 
against  the  Dane  to  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
along  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  except  where,  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Slaves.     Here  the  frontier,  as  Hungarian 

frontier. 

against  Hungary  and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the 
marks  of  Krain  or  Camiola^  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia^ 
and  the  Eastern  or  Austrian  mark  to  the  north  of  ^^^^ 
them.   This  frontier  has  changed  least  of  all.    It  may,  ^j"i« 

o  •' '    change  on 

without  any  great  breach  of  accuracy,  be  said  to  have  ^^^^^^^ 
remained  the  same  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors till  now.     The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctu- 
ating was  along  the  Austrian  mark,  rather  than  along 
the  two  marks  to  the  south  of  it.     The  Emperors  occasionni 
claimed,  and  sometimes  enforced,  a  feudal  superiority  Hungaryto 

•  .  .      1  •     -I        i»  ^^®  Km- 

over  the  Hungarian  kings.     But  this  kind  of  pre-  peror». 
carious  submission  does  not  affect  geography.     Hun- 
gary always  remained  a  separate  kingdom ;  the  Im- 
perial supremacy  was  something  purely  external,  and 
it  was  always  thrown  off*  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark.     For  a  short  Frontier 
time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider.  Denmark. 
But,  when  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the  The  Danish 
Northern  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  1027. 

'  On  the  marks,  see  Waitz,  DeuUcke  Ver/assungsgeschichU, 
vii.  62,  et  aeq. 
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CHAP,  back  here  also,  and  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary 

^- — — ^  of  the  Empire  till  its  fall.     As  with  Hungary,  so  with 

of  the  Denmark ;  more  than  one  Danish  king  became  the 

1027-1806.  man  of  Ca;sar ;  but  here  again  the  precanous  acknow- 

homage  or  ledcremeut  of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  enect  on 

the  Danish  *=^  i  l  j 

King*.        geography. 

Slavonic  It  is   in  the  intermediate  lands,  along    the  vast 

frontier.  ^  •  i      i  i_ 

frontier  where  the  Empire  marched  on  the  northern 

Slavonic  lands,  that  the  real  historical  geography  of 

of  territoiy.  Germany  Ues  for  some  ages.     Here  the  boundary  was 

ever  fluctuating.     At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887, 

^^on\^    the  Slaves  held  all  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good 
occupation.  ^^^  ^^   ^j^^  ^^^^      jj^^  f^^  ^^^^^  j^^j  during   the 

Wandering  of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of 
earUer  Teutonic  inhabitants  is  a  question  which  be- 
longs to  another  field  of  inquiry.  We  must  here 
start  from  tlie  geographical  fact  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  modern  states  of  Europe  began  to  form 
themselves,  the  Slaves  were  actually  in  possession  of 
the  great  north-eastern  region  of  modern  Germany. 
Their  special  mention  will  come  in  their  special  place ; 
we  must  here  mark  that  modern  Germany  has  largely 
formed  itself  by  the  gradual  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 

Sf^*(«  were  Slavonic.  The  German  kingdom  spread  itself 
far  to  the  north-east,  and  German  settlements  and 
German  influences  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.  Three  special 
instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about  this 

dJk«***^"  end.  The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.  In  after  times 
came  the  great  league  of  German  cities,  the  famous 

^^  Hansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  com- 

Hanta.       mercial,  became  a  political  power,  and  which  spread 
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German  influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the    chap. 

VIII. 

Baltic.  Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  cen-  ' — '-^ 
tury  onwards,  worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  tonic  Order. 
Teutonic  knights.  Out  of  their  conquests  came  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  German  rule  and  the  German  speech  over  much 
which  in  modern  geography  has  become  Eussian.  In 
a  history  of  the  German  nation  all  these  causes  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  together  as  joint  instruments 
towards  the  same  end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view 
the  case  is  different.  Some  of  these  influences  concern 
the  formation  of  the  actual  German  kingdom ;  others 
have  geographically  more  to  do  with  the  group  of 
powers  more  to  the  north-east,  the  Slavonic  states  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  their  Lithuanian  and  Finnish 
neighbours.  The  growth  and  fall  of  the  military 
orders  will  therefore  most  naturally  come  in  another 
section.  We  have  here  to  trace  out  those  changes 
only  which  helped  to  give  the  German  kingdom  the 
definite  geographical  extent  which  it  held  for  some 
centuries  before  its  final  fall. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  Ger- 
man, Slave,  and  Dane,  came  into  close  contact,  in 
Saxony  beyond  the  EJhe^  the  modern  ffolstein^  the 
Slaves  held  the  western  coast,  and  the  narrow  Saxon  The  Saxon 

Mark. 

mark  fenced  off  the  German  land.     The  Saxon  dukes 
of  the   house  of  Billung   formed  a  German  mark,  JJ^i.?' 
which  took  in  the  lands  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  ^^^  ^^ 
the  strait  which  divides  the  isle  of  Etlgen  from  the 
mainland.     But  this  possession  was  altogether  pre- 
carious.    It  again  became  a  Slavonic  kingdom  ;  then  ^^  fluctna- 
it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark  ;  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  definitely  becoming  part  of  the  German  x^^\si 


^( 
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till  the  thirteenth  century.     The  chief  state  in  th^ 
lands  which  has  lasted  till  later  times  is  the  duchy 
MefHenburij,  tlie  rulers  of  which,  in  its  two  modei 
divisions,  are  the  only  modern  princes  who  directi; 
represent  an  old  Slavonic  royal  house.     Meanwhile 
way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of  German 
tiuence  through  the  whole  North,  by  the  growtl: 
f*™^™  the  city  of  Liibeck.     Twice  founded,  the  second  t: 
■*o-iifi8.    by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  it  gradually 

leHfton   came  the  leading  member  of  the  great  merchai 
League.      To  the  south  of  these  lands  come 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  model 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  model 

■Kh-       kingdom  of  Prussia.      These  were  specially  marchiJ 
lands,  a  name  which  some  of  them  have  kept  dowi|t| 

rtnrien-     to  our  owu  day.     The  mark  of  Brnndenburg  in  i1 

luiiw,      various  divisions,  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  LiLsm 
where  a  Slavonic    population  still  hngers,  and   i 

eiuGD.      mark  of  Meissen,  long  preserved  the  memory  of  l 
times  when  these  lauds,  which  afterwards  came 
play  so  great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  G' 
many,  were  still  outlying  and  precarious  posseaeioi 
of  the  German  realm. 

To  the  south-east  lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whi 
history  has  been    somewhat   different.     The  duchya 
I    afterwards  kingdom,  of  Bohemia  became,  early 
L    the    tenth  century,  a  lief  of  the  German  kingdoi 
From    that  time    ever  afterwards,  save  during 
moment   of  passing  Polish  annexation,    it  remaim 
one  of  its  principal  members,  ruled,  as  long  as 
Empire  lasted,  by  princes  holding  electoral  rank.  ''. 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  itself  have  hardly  var 
at  all.     The  dependent  maicii\a.'Q&.  qI  MuTo.ma  'yi 


hingdam, 

1198. 
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cast,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom  ^^j^f- 
whose  history  will  come  more  fittingly  in  another  ^^^  ' 
chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while  between  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  and  Bohemian  supremacy.  But  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it  remained 
under  Bohemian  rule,  and  therefore  under  Imperial 
superiority.     To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  of  Sla-  More  dw- 

.  .  .       tant  Sla- 

vonic dependencies   lay  another   rans^e  of  Slavonic  vonic 

states,  some  of  which  were  gradually  incorporated 

with  the  German  kingdom,  while  others   remained 

distinct  down  to  modern  times.     Pomerania  on  the  Pomerania. 

Baltic  coast  is  a  name  which  has  often  changed  both 

its  geographical  extent   and  its   political  allegiance. 

Originally  a  province  or  dependency  of  Poland,  in 

the  end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in  the  form 

of  two  duchies,  ruled,  like  Mecklenburg,  by  native  xativ© 

princes  under  Imperial  supremacy.     South  of  Pome-  goon. 

rania,  the   German  march   bordered   on   the   more 

distinctively  PoUsh  land,  and  between   Poland   and  PoiiRh 

Hungary  lay  the  northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia.   The 

German  supremacy  seems  sometimes   to  have  been 

extended  as  far  as  the  Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian 

land,  even  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  this  extension  was 

quite  momentary ;  Poland  grew  up,  like  Hungary,  as  Occa«onai 

a  kingdom,  some  of  whose  dukes  and  kings  admitted  the  PoUsh 

the  Imperial  supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became 

wholly  independent.     The  border  province  of  Silesia,  Siiwia 

.  Tfc  •  Polish,  999. 

after  some  fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
l)ecame   definitely  Polish  at   the  end   of  the  tenth 
century.      Afterwards  it   was   divided  into   several 
principalities,  whose  dukes  passed  under  Bohemian  Boheminn, 
vassalage,  and  so  became  members  of  the  Empire.  '^^'^'" 
Thus  in  the  course  of  some  ages,  a  boundary  >k^& 
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CHAP,     drawn  between  Germany  and  Poland  which   lasted 

VIII.        ,  ,  . 

down  to  modem  times. 


Extenskm  The  result  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great, 
pin  to  the  and  at  the  same  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension 
of  the  German  power  eastward.  A  Roman  Empire 
with  a  long  Baltic  coast  was  something  that  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  earlier  days.  K  the  exten- 
sion of  the  German  name  was  but  the  recovery  of 
long  lost  Teutonic  lands,  the  extension  to  them  of 
the  Imperial  name  which  had  become  identified  with 
Thesia-  Germany  was  at  least  wholly  new.  In  all  the  lands 
prman-  now  annexed,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  districts, 
German  annexation  meant  German  colonization,  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  the 
speech  and  manners  of  Germany.  Colonists  were 
brought,  specially  from  the  Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  was  spread  along  the 
wliole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  German  cities 
were  founded.  The  marchlands  grew  into  powerfiil 
German  states.  At  last  one  of  these  marchlands, 
united  witli  a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off 
from  the  heart  of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown 
into  a  state  which  in  our  own  days  has  become  the 
Imperial  power  of  Germany. 

Internal  The  internal  geography  of  the  German  kingdom 

of^^CT-  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
To  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against 
other  kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  to  trace 
out  the  endless  shiftings,  the  unions  and  the  divisions, 
of  the  countless  small  principalities  and  common- 
wealths which  arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be 


many 
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a  hopeless  attempt.     Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,     chap. 
counts,  and  other  princes  of  Germany  into  indepen- 


Growth  of 

dent  sovereigns  is  the  great  feature  of  German  history,  the  pnnci 

as  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  old  divisions,  and 

shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names,  is  the  special  feature 

of  German  historical  geography.     The  dying  out  of  changes  in 

the   old   names  has   an  historical   interest,  and  the  tan. 

growth  of  the  new  powers  which  have  supplanted 

them  has  both  an  historical  and  a  political  interest. 

It  is  specially  important  to  mark  that  the  two  powers  origin  of 

Pmsria  &nd 

which  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Germany  in  modern  Austria, 
times  in  no  way  represent  any  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the   German  name.     They  have  grown  out  of  the 
outlying  marks  planted  against   the  Slave  and  the 
Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg^  the  mark  against 
the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia^ 
the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest  form.  The 
Eastern  mark,  the  mark   against  the  Magyar,  has 
grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the   so-called  Austrian  *  empire,' 
into  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  Analogies 
The  growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  Bnmden- 
an  instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  other 

march- 

in  England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  of  Castile  in  Spain,  iwds. 
we  might  even  add,  of  Eome  in  her  first  advance  to 
the  headship  of  kindred  Latium.     In  all  these  cases 
aUke,  it  has  been  a  marchland  which  has  come  to  the 
front  and  has  become  the  head  of  the  united  nation 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find  The  great 
several  important  landmarks  in  the  history   of  the  under  the 

Saxon  and 

German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  this  most  Frankish 

lv.ing8|  919 

difficult  part  of  our  work.     Under  the  Saxon  and  ^^26. 
Frankish  kings,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlar<5Cid  Vs^ 
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CHAP.    Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 

VIII. 

' — ' — '  hesion  of  Ijotharinjria  to  the  west,  the  great  duchies 

still  form  the  main  internal  divisions.     The  kingdom 

is  still  made  up  of  the  four  duchies  of  the  Eastern 

Francia,  Saxony,  Aleraannia   and  Bavaria,  together 

Dflciineor   with  the  great  borderland  of  Lotharingia.      Under 

ander  th«    the  Swabiau  kin$?$  we  see  the  break-up  of  the  ereat 

SwabUn  .  r  & 

Kinc«,       duchies.     In  the  case  of  Saxony  the  process  which 

1187-1254.  .  J  I 

was  everjrwhere  silently  and  gradually  at  work  was 

formally  carried  out  in  the  greatest  case  of  all  hj 

End  of  the   Imperial  and  national  authority.    The  Gauverfasmngj 

iJJJ*^*^  the  immemorial  system  of  Teutonic  communities,  now 

Srritorud    fi^^Wj  cliangGs  iuto  a  system  of  territorial  principali- 

JJ^'**''"   ties,  broken  only  by  the  many  free  cities  and  the  few 

(Srowth  of   free  distriitts  whi(jh  owned  no  lord  but  the  King.     In 

powere.       the   twelfth   century  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the 

ii6i-i5i2.   pQ^ei-g  which  became  chief  at  a  later  day,  the  powers 

of  the  eastern  marchland.     Here  lay  Saxony  in  the 

later  sense,  a  power  of  no  small  moment  in  German 

and  even  in  European  history,  but  which  has  been 

altogether  overshadowed  by  two  other  powers  of  the 

eastern  frontier.      The   twelfth  century   is   specially 

marked   as    tlie  time   when   the    two  states  which 

have  had  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking 

of  modern   Germany   begin   to  find   their   place  in 

history.     It  is  then  that  the^two  great  marchlands  of 

Branckiiburg  and  Austria  begin  to  take  their  place 

amoflfthe  leadj||g  po^jers  of  the  German  kingdom. 

The  time  from  the  so-C3\lef  Literi^gnum  to  the  I^is- 

*^^an  under  Maximilian  is  marked  by  the   further 

r.mwthof    growth  of  jj^qg^powers.    It  is  further  marked  by  the 

ot^'auiIiiSl   beginning  of  that  connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy, 

and  of  the  Imperial  crown  itself,  with  lands  beyoad 
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the  bounds  of  the  Kinedom  and  the  Empire  wliich     chap. 

.  .  .  vui. 

led  in  the  end  to  the  special  and  anomalous  position  ^ — r-— 

of  the   House   of  Austria   as   an   European   power. 

During  the  same  period  comes  the  practical  separa-  Sfparation 

tion  of  Switzerland  and  the   Netherlands   from   tlie  land,  i4i>o- 

164J<. 

German  kincrdom.  In  short,  it  was  during  this  a^je  r^ftheNc- 
tliat  Germany  in  its  later  aspect  was  formed.  The  J^iJo-iGi?. 
legislation  of  Maximilian's  reign,  the  attempts  which  Lepsiation 

under  Max- 
were  then  made  to  brin^  the  kingdom  to  a  ^^reater  imiikn, 

degree  of  unity,  have  left  their  mark  on  geography 

in  the  division  of  Germany  into  circle.^.    This  division,  Divi^on 

1      •  1  T  1  11  info  circles, 

though  it  was  not  thoroughly  complete,  though  it  i5oo-i6i->. 
did  not  reach  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was 
strictly  an  administrative  division  of  the  kingdom 
itself  as  such ;  but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles, 
the  difference  of  which  in  point  of  size  is  remarkable, 
was  itself  affected  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
dominions  of  the  princes  who  held  lands  within  them.  Thirty 

mi  •      1  •  p  •  1         i»*»r»^  V\nr, 

The  Circles  were,  m  a  iamt  way,  a  return  to  the  icj8-ic4«. 
ancient  duchies,  the  names  of  which  were  to  some 
extent  kept  on.  The  two  Saxon  circles.  Upper  and 
Lower,  and  the  three  circles  of  Franconia^  Swabia^ 
and  Bavaria^  all  kept  ancient  names,  and  most  of 
them  kept  some  measure  of  geographical  connexion 
with  the  ancient  lands  whose  names  they  bore.  The 
other  circles,  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  lihine^  of 
Westfalia^  Austria^  and  Burgundy — the  last  name  being 
used  in  a  sense  altogether  new — arose  out  of  later 
changes.  # 

The  seventeenth  century  is  marked  in  German 
history  by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of  Powers 
other  changes.  Its  most  important  geographical  result  lapds 
was  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begun  with  \\i^  ^^ 
VOL.  I.  p 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


Austria. 
Sweden. 


Union  of 
Branden- 
hiii^  anil 
PiUMiia. 


Hannover 
and  Great 
Britain, 
1716. 


Austrian  House,  the  growth  of  powers  holding  lands 
both  within  and  without  tlie  Empire.  Thus,  besides  the 
union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  tlie  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
prince   of   the   Empire,   and   tlie   same  result  was 
brought  about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  witli  the  Duchy  of  Prussia. 
Tliis,  and  other  accessions   of  territory,  now  made 
Brandenburg  as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northern 
Germany  as  Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and 
Rirairyaf   iu  the  eighteenth  century  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
Aoatru.*"    powcrs  bccomcs  the  chief  centre,  not  only  of  German 
but  of  European  politics.     The  union  of  the  Electo- 
rate  of  Hannover  under  the   same  sovereign  with 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  further  increased  the 
number  of  princes  ruling  both  within  Gtermany  and 
without  it.     Lastly,  the  wars  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
iNwoiutioii  century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  of  the  German 

of  the  Kinir- 

dom,  1806.  kingdom  and  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Then,  after  a 
time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation,  comes  the 

cwe!IiJI^r°  f*^*i'ii^^ti^>J^  ^f  2,  Confederation  with  boundaries  nearly 

1866.^^^' ~  ^^^^  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  Confederation  itself  now  appears  as  something 
quite  subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.  Ger- 
many, as  such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European 

Anstriaand  powcr,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  tlie  two  chief  holders 

I*ni]«sia 

at  once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand 
forth  among  the  chief  bearers  of  European  rank. 
Lastly,  the  changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us  an 
Imperial  Germany  witli  geographical  boundaries  alto- 
gether new,  a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern 
German  lands  are  cut  off,  while  the  Polish  and  other 
jion-German  possessions  of  PTum-a.  t^o  the  north-east 


frreater 
than  the 
f  Confedera- 
tion. 
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18{>C-i870. 
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have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire,  chap. 
The  task  of  tlie  geographer  is  thereby  greatly  sim-  — --^ 
plified.  Down  to  the  last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest 
difficulties  is  to  make  his  map  show  with  any  clear- 
ness what  was  the  extent  of  the  German  Kingdom 
or  Confederation,  and  at  the  same  time  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  those  princes  who  held 
lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  of  it.  By  the  last 
arrangements  this  difficulty  at  least  is  altogether  taken 
away. 


Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Kings,  then,  the  G^nnany 

under  the 

old  names,  marking  the  great  divisions  of  the  German  Saxonand 
people,  still  keep  their  predominance.     All  smaller  Empire, 
divisions  are  still  subordinate  to  the  great  duchies.  Thepreat 

Duchies. 

Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  Eastern 

Francia,  is  the  only  one  whose  boundaries  had  little  off  from  ex- 
tension. 

or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 
of  foreign  powers.  It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
towards  the  Slave.    On  the  other  hand,  Saxony  has  an  Frontier 
ever  fluctuating  boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the  iSonv/ 
Dane ;  Bavaria  marches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  and  Aie- 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  while  Alemannia  has  a 
shifting  frontier  towards  both  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  Expoeed 
the  lands  which  lie  exposed  to  aggression  from  the  KTthlT" 
West.     It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  BuJgumiy. 
four  duchies  which  preserved  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  vanishinir 
Francia  is  the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished 
from  the  modem  map  and  from  modern  memory. 
Another  cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to 
vanish.     The  policy  of  the  kings  forbade  \X\aX  \)cifc 

p2 
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CHAP.    Frankish  duchy  should  become  the  abiding  heritage 

^-   '  '  "  of  any  princely  family.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern 

niaxticai      Fraucia  was  at  two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by 

ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of 

WUrzhurg  ;  but  it  never  gave  its  name,  like  Saxony 

Aniiogy      and  Bavaria,  to   any  ruling  house.      Tlie    English 

Wettex.      student  will  notice  the  analogy  by  which,  among  all 

the  ancient  English  kingdoms,  Wessex,  the  cradle  of 

the  English  monarchy,  is  the  one  whose  name  has 

most  utterly  vanished  from  modem  memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shiftings  and 

divisions  of  the  German  principalities,  so  as  to  give 

anything  like  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 

great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the 

steps  by  which  they  split  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 

of  any  historical  importance  which  rose  out  of  their 

divisions.     To  begin  with  the  greatest,  the  duchy  of 

Saxony; its  SdJcoiiy  cousistcd  of  tlircc  main  divisions,  Westfalia^ 

».ion8.We8t-  Eiyjern  or  A?i(/ria^  and  Ethstfalia.     Thurin/fia  to  the 

Anpria,       south-east,  and  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west, 

Ka^tfalia.  ,  ' 

may  be   looked   on   as   in  some  sort  appendages  to 

the  Saxon  duchy.     The  duchy  was  capable  of  any 

amount  of  extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands 

(imwth  of    gradually  won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 

theexiwDue  lookcd  ou  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  territory. 

Slaves       But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  faU 

Break-upof  of  Hcury  the  Lion.     The  archie]nscopal  Electors  of 

i'iL'-iTbl   Kiihi  received  the  title  of  Dukes  of  West/alia  and 

Dnchvof    Emjern.     But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts 

the  grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 

title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian  duchy,  remained 

to  the  electorate  till  the  end.     The  name  of  Saxony^ 
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as  a  geographical  expression,  now  clave  to  the  Eastfalian     chap. 
remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to  Thuringia  and  the 


New  use  of 

Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east.     In  the  later  division  i^en*me 
of  Germany  these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  ti  e  Saxon 
limits  that  the  various  states  arose  which  have  kept 
on  the  Saxon  name  to  our  own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the 
Saxon  name  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  be- 
came part  of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.  They  held 
their  place  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as 
Dukes   of  Saxony,  but   as   Dukes  of  Brunswick,  a  Diwihyof 

Brunswick. 

house  which  gave  Eome  one  Emperor  and  England 

a  dynasty  of  kings.     After  some  of  the  usual  divi-  itsdivi- 

sions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally  took  their 

place  on  the  map,  those  of  Luneburg  and  Wolfenbiittel,  Ltineburj? 

the  latter  having  the  town  of  Brunswick  for  its  capi-  butteL 

tal.     The  LUneburg  duchy  grew.     Late  in  the  seven-  Lunebarff 

,  acquires  the 

teenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  bishoprics 

•^  ^  ofBremea 

early  in  the  next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  ^^ 
the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver-  ]^^^^ 
den.    Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  afterwards  ^^^r 
Kingdom,  of  Hannover,  while  the  simple  ducal  title  LcKift 
remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes  of  the  other  ^^^^* 
line. 

The  Saxon  name  itself  altogether  withdrew  in  the  |^^®7 
end  from  the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from 
the  Slave.     On  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops 
of  Koln,  was  granted  to  Bernhard  of  Ballensted,  the  Bemhwd 

'  ^  ^  duke  of 

founder  of  the  Ascanian  House.     Of  the  older  Saxon  ^^^J^'^^ 
land  his  house  kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  diatriftt 
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CHAP,     north  of  the  Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Sachsen^ 
"- — ■ — '  Lauenburq.  and  which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the 
Lauenburg.  Hannovcr  electorate,     But  in  Thuringia  and  the  con- 
quered Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  which  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  Euro- 
pean position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modem 
times.     The  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its 
capital,  grew,  tlirough  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and 
Meissen^  into  the  Saxon  electorate  which  played  so 
great  a  part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  kingdom.     But  in  Saxony 
too  the  usual  divisions  took  place.   Lauenburg  parted 
J423.         off;  so  did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the 
and  unions.  Saxon  name.     The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were 
1547.         divided,  till  the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice, 
formed  the  Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  kingdom.    It  was  in  short  a  new  state,  one 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  name,  but  whidi 
in  no  other  way  represented  the  Saxony  whose  con- 
quest cost  so  many  camj)aigns  to  Charles  the  Great. 


The  Mark  Another  power  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of 

burg.         Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  north  of  Saxony  in  the  later 

sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Markj  the 

groundwork  of  the  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 

risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North  Mark  of 

Saxony  became  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,     In  the 

Reign  of      twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  the 

Hear,  1134-  Bear  and  his  house,  the  Mark  greatly  extended  itself  at 

Union  with  ^-hc  cxpcnsc  of  the  Slaves.  United  for  a  time  with  the 

187^416.   kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the 

HouM  of     Burggraves  of  Nurnberg^  that  House  of  HohenzoUem 

leni,  1416'    wliich  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im- 
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perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed     chap. 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the  acquisi-  ^— -.-^ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  a  German  land  out  of 
Germany,  a  land  which  afterwards  gave  its  princes  a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position 
led   irresistibly  to  a  further   increase   of  territoiy. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth   century  the   Electors  of 
Brandenburg  acquired  by  inheritance  the  Duchy  of  Union  of 
Prussia^  that  is  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not  of  the  burg  and 

Prussia. 

Empire  but  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  which  lay  leu-iois. 
geographically  apart  from  their  strictly  German  do- 
minions. The  common  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  was  thus  the  man  of  two  lords ;  but  the  Great  i^rxj. 

Prussia  iu- 

Elector  Frederick  William  became  a  wholly  indepen-  Jj®^°j^*^ 
dent  sovereiorn  in  his  duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  ^^^*  *>«- 

o  •/ '  comes 

took  on  himself  the  kingly  title  for  the  land  which  ^"f^'^'"' 
was  thus  freed  from  all  homage.  Both  before  and 
after  the  union  with  Prussia,  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg continued  largely  to  increase  their  German 
dominions.  A  temporary  possession  of  the  principality  1523-1623. 
of  Jagemdorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led  to 
great  events  in  later  times.    The  acquisition,  at  various  WestMan 

^  ^  poflsesaionir 

times  in  the  seventeenth  century^  of  Cleve  and  other  ©fBranden- 

•'^  ^         burg,  1611- 

outlying  Westfahan  lands,  which   were  further  in-  }5Joli744 

creased  in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to 

the  modern  dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany. 

But  the  most  sohd  acquisition  of  Brandenburg  in  this  Acquisi- 

age   was   that   of  Eastern   Pomerania.  to  which  a  Pumenmia, 

.  168H-1648. 

further  increase  of  territory,  including  the  town  of 
Stettin,  was   added  after  the  wars  of  Charles  the  1713-1719. 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  also  increased  the  dominions  both  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouriiv^ 
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CHAP,     ecclesiastical  princes.     The  later  acquisitions  of  the 
—  "^  House  of  HohenzoUern,  after  the  Electora  of  Bran- 

it«*r  ac-  ' 

V^^iL  ^^c^^^burg  liad  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
clu(*liy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at 
least  as  much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a 
German  power.     Yet  their  proper  place  comes  in  the 

erman       liistory  of  Germany.     Unlike  the  other  princes  who 

iara<-t«rof 

te  pru»-     lield  lands  within  and  without  tlie  German  kingdom, 

an  Mou-  ^  ' 

^^y-        tlie  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Electors  of  Brandenbiu^ 
have   remained   essentially   German  princes.     Their 
acquisitions    of    territory    out    of   Germany    have 
all   been  in  fact    enlargements,   if  not   of   the   soil 
of  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence.    And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate 
of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do- 
minions have  been  incorporated  with  the  new  Gter- 
man  Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its 
jpreariof     Imperial  head.      The  outward   sign  of  this  special 
i^rMHh.      position  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  with  Holstein 
or  Austria,  is  the  strange  extension  of  the  Prussian 
name.     Nothing  of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  in 
the  case  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  princes  who 
held    both   German   and   non-German   lands.       The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  King  of  Denmark,  but  Hol- 
stein did  not  come  to  be  called  Denmark.    The  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  was  King  of  Hungary,  but  Austria 
never   came   to    be    called    Hungary ;    the   change 
in   that    quarter   was   rather   the   other   way.     The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  name  of  Prussia  has  gradually  spread  itself 
over  Brandenburg  and  all  his  other  dominions. 

Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
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instead  of  Brandenburg — ^was  the  acquisition  of  by  far     chap. 
the  f^reater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia,  hitherto  part  ;: — ^-^ 
of  the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  ^n^iu, 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The  geographical  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  do-  Geopraphi- 

^       *^      ^  ^  ^  ^  cal  charnc- 

niinions  was  the  way  in  which  they  lay  in  detached  if  of  the 
pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  dominion.-*, 
pared  with  the  area  of  the  country.  The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  hemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.  The  electorate,  with  the  Pome- 
ranian territory,  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass ;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared with  its  area.  The  Westfahan  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cottbus^  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  cha- 
racteristic yet  further.  The  newly  won  duchy,  barely  p<»»*»""  <»f 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Silesia,  first 
as  a  Pohsh  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass  ;  as  part  of 
the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 

The  details  of  the  Polish  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be  Acquisi- 
tions fin>m 

best  given  in  our  survey  of  Poland.     But  it  should  be  PoUnd. 

^  -^  ,  ,  1772-1795. 

noted  tliat  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were  Their  geo- 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo-  SwMter. 
graphical  character  of  its  own.   The  addition  of  West- 
Prussia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  king-  1772. 
dom  and  the  electorate — was  something  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Prussia  might  seem  geo-  1793. 
j^phically  needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  no  lowgj^x 
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CHAP,     peninsular.     The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 
-: — r-^  NeW'East'Prusfiia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 
as  the  other  two.     Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  tlie  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.   Among  its  Westfalian  annexa- 
EaHt-Frie»-  tious  was  Eost-FrieslaruL     The  King  of  Prussia  thus 

Und,  17+1.  ,  ^ 

became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  wliich,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  OAvn  day. 

PartBof  A  large  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 

held  by       later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
kings.        taining  both  Gennan  and  non-German  lands,  but  in 
whicli  tlie  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant.    Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  the  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
in  whom  tlie  non-German  cliaracter  was  yet  more 
predominant.     The  old  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe^  the 
Hoistein:     modcm  IJoLstein^  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Danish 
lun^iatioii    Kings.     Its  sliiftiug  relations  towards  Denmark  and 
^*^*  '  Germany  and  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Sles- 
wick^  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to  deal  generally  with  the  Baltic 
lands.     The  events  of   the  Thirty  Years'  War  also 
made  the  Swedisli  kin^rs   for  a   while   considerable 
wlitoriM     potentates  in  northern  Germany.   Tlie  Peace  of  West- 
1W8-1816!    faha  confirmed  to  them  Western  Pomerania  and  the 
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town  of  Wis  mar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of    chap. 


VIII. 


Bremen  and   Verden  which  gave   them   an   oceanic  ^ 

®  1720. 

coast.  But  these  last  lands  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
Hannover,  and  the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden 
were  also  cut  short  by  cessions  to  Brandenburg.  But 
the  possession  of  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Pomerania 
still  gave  the  Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German 
princes  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  which  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  the  bounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word.  To  trace  every  division  and  union 
which  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  fron-  f/g*^^^ 
tier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  fuilher  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  the  leading  members  of  the  Han-  xowSf"** 
seatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Ehenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
The  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  havens  nearer 
to  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where,  among  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Liibeck  and  Bremen  stand  Lubcck, 

Bremen, 

out  foremost,  and  with  them  Hamburg^  a  rival  which  Hamburg 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.    And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  LUbeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  which  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Gtermany.     The  Bishop  became  a  The  cities 

And  the 

prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory  biBhopHca. 
in  temporal  sovereignty.   But  the  city  which  contained 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.     Such 
were  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  biflhoi^rvc,  oi 
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CHAP.    Ltlbeck.  principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  re- 
■ — ' — '  ligion,  passed  into  secular  hands.     But  the  two  cities 

always  remained  independent  commonwealths,  o^\Tung 

no  superior  but  the  Emperor. 


FnuMonio.  The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Eastern 


BuhoMof 
WUizbnrt; 
Daku. 


Francia,  Franken,  or 
portance  in  Enropea 
Its  ducal  title  lived 
by  ecclesiastical 
Ancient  Francia  ( 
continued  in  any  n 
retreated,  and  thee 
in  only  the  most  easi 


mia^  is  of  much  leas  im- 
ry  than  that  of  Saxony, 
nd  ;  but  it  was  borne  only 
'  Bishops  of  mirzburg. 
said  to  be  in  any  sense 
ite.  Its  name  gradually 
yanken  or  Franconia  took 
rt  of  the  ancient  duchy. 


The  western  and  northern  piii-t  of  the  dticliy,  togethtr 
with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lothar- 
ingian,  became  part  of  tlie  two  Ehenish  circles. 
Thus  Fulda,  the  greatest  of  German  abbeys,  passed 
away  from  the  Prankish  name.  In  north-eastern 
Francia,  the  Hesnian  principalities  grew  up  to  the 
north-west.  Within  the  Franconian  circle  lay  Wiirz- 
burg,  the  see  of  its  episcopal  dukes,  as  also  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  together  with  the  free . 
city  of  Niirnberg,  and  various  smaller  principalities. 
In  the  Ehenish  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  old 
'-  Francia,  one  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance 
of  tiie  ecclesiastical  principahties,  Mainz,  Kbln,  Worms, 
Speyer,  and  Stras^burg.  The  chief  temporal  power 
which  arose  in  this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  B.  power  which,  Uke  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westfalia,  and  Ba- 
varia.     This  last  dislrvct,  \\\o\3i^  u\o.\fttJ.  -mth.  the 
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Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part  of  the    chap. 
fourteenth  century,  distinguished  from  the  Palatinate  — '-^ 
of  the  Eliine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Upper  Palatinate.    To 
tlie  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian  principalities.    These,  Bawia. 
united  into  a  single  duchy,  formed  the  power  which 
grew  into   the  modern  kingdom.     But  neither  tliis 
duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all  readied  to 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which  bordered  on 
Italy.     The  early  sta^res  of  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War  shiftings 

•^  .  .  .         .  between 

ffave  tlie  Rhenisli  Palatinate,  with  its  electoral  riorhts,  Bavana 

^  '  r        '   and  the , 

to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  WestfaHa  restored  the  Pala-  fg*^^'^*' 
tinate,  leaving  Bavaria  as  a  new  electorate.     Late  in  of  bIvwUi 
the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  the  union  of 
Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  ittt^**' 
modem  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Ehenish  lands.    This 
acquisition  was  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  as  ce«won  to 
the  Innviertel,     The  other  chief  state  within  the  Bava-  1778. 
rian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principality  of  the  Arch- 
archbishops  of  Salzburg  in  the  extreme  south-east.       Saizburg. 

The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  them  in  Lothar- 
the  time  of  the  great  duchies,  utterly  died  out.     The  *°^*' 
states  which    arose  in    the  Lower   Lotharingia  are  Lower  Lo- 
among  those  which  silently  fell  off  from  the  German     *"°^**' 
Kingdom  to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name 
of  the  Netherlands.     The  special  duchy  of  Lothrin-  Duchvof 
gen  or  Lorraine  was  held  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  or  Lorraine. 
Upper  Rhine.     Elsass  also  formed  part  of  the  same  Eiaass. 
circle,  the  circle  which  was  specially  cut  short  by 
the  encroachments  of    France.     The  Swabian  circle  circle  of 

Gw     a  • 

answered  more  nearly  than  most  of  the  new  divisions 
to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that  duchy  stood  with- 
out counting  the  marchland  of  Elsass.     No  ^mX  cA 
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Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states  than  the 
old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  crowd  of  princi- 
palities, secular  and  ecclesiastical — among  them  the 
lesser  principalities  of  the  Hohenzollem  house — of 
free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  made  up  the  main  part  of  the  circle. 
Strassburg,  Augsburg^  Constanz^  St  GaUerij  Chur^  Zu- 
rich^ are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.  But,  as  I  shall 
show  more  fully  in  another  section,  large  districts  in 
the  south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  League  of 
High  Germany^  had  practically  fallen  away  from  the 
kingdom  before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were 
therefore  never  reckoned  in  any  circle.  Two  Swabian 
principaUties,  the  mark  of  Baden^  and  Wurttemherg^ 
first  county  and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the 
first  place  in  this  region.  As  such  they  still  remain, 
preserving  in  some  sort  a  divided  representation  of 
the  old  Swabia. 


Circle  of 
Austria, 


Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kingdom,  two 
circles  of  the  division  of  Maximilian,  still  remain. 
These  are  the  lands  which  form  the  circles  of  JBur- 
gundy  and  Austria,  These  are  lands  which  have,  in 
earlier  or  later  times,  wholly  fallen  off*  from  the 
German  Kingdom.  The  Austrian  circle  was  formed 
of  the  lands  in  southern  Germany  which  gradually 
gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Austrian  dynasty, 
the  House  of  Habsburg.  Starting  from  the  original 
mark  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  those  lands  grew, 
of  Austria,  first  into  a  gi'eat  German,  and  then  into  a  great  Euro- 
pean, power,  and  the  latest  changes  have  made  even 
their  German    lands  politically  non-German.     The 


C»rowth  <^ 
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OTowth  of   the    Austrian    House   will   therefore  be     chap. 

VIII. 

properly  dealt    with    in   a    separate  section.     It  is  £^;^ 
enough  to  say  here  that  the  Austrian  dominion  in  {^1,^'™*° 
Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  original  duchy, 
the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiermark  or  Styria^ 
Karnthen  or  Carinthia^  and  Krain  or   Camiola^  with 
the  ItaUan  borderlands  of  Gortz,  Aquileia^  and  part  of 
htria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
county  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  Tyrol, 
of  land  in  Swabia  and  Elsass,     The  growth  of  the  Lag  6( 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  UmSa."* 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
possessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.     The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia^  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  BohemiA 
Silesia^  though  held  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  pendencies, 
giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
German  circle.  The  Austrian  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
house  ;  besides  some  smaller  territories,  it  also  took 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  on  the  debate-  Trent  and 
able  frontier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria. 

The  Burgundian    circle   was   the   last   and    the  Circle  of 
strangest  use  of  the  Burgundian  name.     It  consisted    "'^^^  ^ 
of  those  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy of  the  House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  Dominion 
their  descendants  of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  vaioia 
of  the  division  into   circles.     These  did  not  all  he  'Within  the 

Empire. 

Strictly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  German  kingdom. 
Within  that  kingdom  indeed  lay  the  Northern  Nether-  The  impe- 
lands,  the  Frisian  lands  of  HoUand^  Zealand^  ^xA.  ^3M^ 
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Wefft  Friedan(U  as  also  Brabant  and  other  Lothar- 
ingian  lands.  But  the  circle  also  took  in  the  County 
of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comte^  part  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  Flanders  and  Artais, 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.  Tliese  were 
fiefs  of  France  Avliich  Avere  released  from  their  homage 
to  that  croAvn  by  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.  The  Bur- 
gundian  circle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
tlie  Valois  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  9f  their 
French  fiefs.  As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and 
as  tliose  parts  of  them  which  now  form  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  his- 
torical being  of  their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
tlieir  more  detailed  mention  also  for  a  special  section. 


GermnViv 
c-li.iu^ed 
frfiiii  a 
kingdom  to 
n  confpde- 
ratiuD. 


Sketch  of 
the  procean, 
l«o6-1815. 


The  Ger- 
man Bund, 
1815. 


§  2.  The  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany. 

Our  survey  in  the  hist  section  has  carried  us  down 
to  tlie  beirinnincr  of  the  clianjjfcs  wliich  led  to  tlie  break- 
u])  of  tlie  old  German  Kingdom.  Germany  is  the 
only  land  in  history  which  has  changed  from  a 
kingdom  to  a  confederation.  The  tie  which  bound 
the  vassal  princes  to  the  king  became  so  lax  that  it 
was  at  last  thrown  off  altogether.  In  this  process 
foreign  invasion  largely  helped.  Between  the  two 
processes  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disintegration, 
a  chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were 
ever  shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and 
falling.  In  the  end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had 
formed  the  old  kingdom  came  together  again,  with 
new  names  and  boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Con- 
federation.    The  latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the 
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former  chief  of  the  Confederation  beyond  its  boun-     chap. 

VIII. 

daries ;  they  have  joined  its  other  members  together  ;~  ^ — 
by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have  raised  the  second  confedera- 

^  'J  tion  and 

member  of  the  former  Confederation  to  the  post  of  f^J^J^^^^ 

perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation,  and  they 

have  further  clothed  him  with  the   Imperial  title. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  Empire  The  new 

of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.     Its  chief  bears  »tm  feUe- 

the  title  of  Emperor ;  still  the  relation  is  federal  and 

not  feudal.     The  lesser  members  of  the  Empire  are 

not  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 

of  the  old  kingdom.     They  are  states  bound  to  him 

and  to  one  another  by  a  tie  which  is  strictly  federal. 

That  the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far 

surpasses  any  of  its   other  members  in  extent  and 

power  is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not 

touch  the  federal  position  of  all  the  states  of  the 

Empire,  great    and  small.     Beuss-Schleiz  is  not  a 

vassal  state  of  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  member  of  a  league  in 

which  the  voice  of  Prussia  naturally  goes  for  more 

than  the  voice  of  Eeuss-Schleiz.     The  dissolution  of 

the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it  the  wiping  out  of 

the  last  tradition  of  the  Boman  Empire,  cannot  be 

separated  from  the  history  of  wars  of  the  IVench 

Eevolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which  indeed 

led  to  it.     For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  we  ware  of  the 

Frencli 

must  distinguish  the  changes  which  directly  affected  Revolution, 
the  German  kingdom  from  those  which  affected  the 
Austrian   states,   the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland, 
lands  which  have  now  a  separate  historic  being  from 
Germany.     The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  war  be- 
waged  with  Franci*  was  the  eight  years'  war  which  iwe and 
was  ended  "by  tiie  Peace  of  Lun^ville.     By  that  pe^^jae^  Vi%^>* 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP,    all  Germany  on  the  left  bank   of  the  Bhine   was 

VIII. 

-   »  '-"  ceded  to  France.     Wliat  a  sacrifice;  tliis  was  we  at 

llie  left  ,  .-11.  1     • 

unk  of  the  once  see,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  took  in  the 

Kbine 

ceded  by     thrcc  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln,  Mainz,  and  Trier. 

the  Pence  /^  ' 

Tnii"iMi     ^'^^  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the  famous  bishoprics 
of  Worms  and  Speyer.     A  number  of  princes  thus 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it  was  presently 
T]»e7?«>A*-  agreed  that  they  should  compensate  themselves  within 
tlie  lands  which  remained  to  the  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  free  cities  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 
The  great  German  hierarchy  of  princely  bishops  and 
abbots  now  came  to  an  end,  with  a  soUtary  exception. 
As  the  ancient  metropohs  of  Mainz  had  passed  to 
France,  the  see  of  its  archbishop  was  removed  to 
Regem^burg^  where,  under  the  title  of  Prince-Primate^ 
he  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Empire.     Salzburg  became  a  secular  electorate.     The 
other  ecclesiastical  states  were  ainiexed  by  the  neigh- 
lx)uring  princes,  and  of  the  free  cities  six  only  were 
left.     These  were  the  Hanseatic    towns   of  LUbeck^ 
Bremen^  and    Hamburg^  and   the    inland    towns   of 
Franlfart^  Nlirnberg^  and  Augsburg,  Besides  Salzburg, 
three  new  Electorates  arose,  Wiirttemberg^  Baden^  and 
Hessen-CasseL     None  of  these  new  Electors  ever  chose 
any  King  or  Emperor.     The  next  war  led    to  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 
AVlirttemberg,  and  Baden,  appear  as  aUies  of  France, 
and  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg 
are   acknowledged    as   Kings.      Austria    was    now 
iTieydhride  \s'holly  cut  off  from  south-wcstcm  Germany.     WUit- 
landld''*^  teniberg  and  Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions, 
while  Tyrol,  Trent,  Brixen,  together  with  the  free 
city  of  Auc?sburg,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria.     Austria 
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received  Salzburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburg    chap. 
was  formed  to  compensate  its  Elector,  himself  an   -^^^ — ' 

Austrian  prince.  wu«Wg. 

These  were  the  last  changes  which  took  place 
while  any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire 
lasted.  The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor- 
elect,  Francis  Eong  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and 
Archduke  of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  him- 
self '  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,'     In  the  treaty  Title  of 

,  ,  .  •Enperorof 

of  Pressburg  he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  un-  Auatru/ 
heard  of  before  or  after,  of  '  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,'  and  the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a 
*  Germanic  Confederation.'  These  formulae  were  pro- 
phetic. The  next  year  a  crowd  of  princes  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Con-  The  Confe- 
federation   of  the  Jthtne  under   the   protectorate  of  the  Rhine, 

111.  f  Julvl2, 

France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  the  Empire  fol-  i^oe. 

^  Diasolntion 

lowed  at  once.     The  succession  which  had  gone  on  of  **»«  "^™- 

c  pire,  August 

from  Augustus  ended  ;  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great  ^'  ^®^- 

Avas  undone.     Instead  of  the  Frank  ruUng  over  Gaul, 

the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.     A  time  of  con-  Repeated 

fusion  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  constantly  idoe-isii. 

sliifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and 

new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  constantly 

added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  extent  Germany  in 

1811— '18*13 

of  French  dominion,  the  political  state  of  Germany 
was  on  this  wise.     The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  had 
released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
German  possessions  of  the   Kings  of  Denmark  and  Territories 
Sweden   had   been   incorporated  with   their  several  andswe- 

den. 

kingdoms.  Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  Loeewof 
sovereign ;  seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  Auatria. 
Prussia  and  by  France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  \xi\;o 

q2 
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the  hands  of  the  foreign  power.  Prussia  had  lost, 
not  only  its  momentary  possession  of  Hannover,  but 
also  everything  west  of  the  Elbe.  Austria  had  yielded 
Salzburg  to  Bavaria,  and  part  of  her  own  south- 
western territory  in  Krain  and  Kurnthen  had  passed 
to  France  under  the  name  of  the  Ulyrian  Provinces. 
France  too,  besides  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Bhine, 
had  incorporated  East  Friesland^  Oldenburg y  part  of 
Hannover^  and  the  three  Hanseatic  cities.  The  re- 
maining states  of  Germany  formed  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  The  chief  among  these  were  the  four 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria^  Wiirttemberg^  Saxony ^  and  West- 
falia.  Saxony  had  become  a  kingdom  under  its  own 
Elector  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire: 
the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had  a  French 
king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Besides  Mecklenburg^ 
Baden — now  a  Grand  Duchy — Berg^  Nassau^  ffessen, 
and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among  its 
members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzhurg^  and  also  a 
Grand  J)\iQ\iy  oi  Franlfurt^  tlie  possession  of  the  Prince 
Primate,  once  of  Mainz,  afterwards  of  Regensburg. 
We  may  say  with  truth  that  during  this  time  Germany 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  its  very  name  had  vanished  from 
t  he  map  of  Europe. 


Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 

the  fate  even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 

well  be  separated  from  German  geography.   The  same 

blow  whicli  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 

TheKing-    burg  uo  Icss  cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in 


dom  of 


Priwsiacut  its  PoUsli  acquisitious.     West-Pruj^sia  only  was  left, 

short,  1807.  T^  •  X      /r  X      p 

Common-     and  cvcu  here  Vanztg  was  cut  oil  to  form  a  separate 
Slnzig?     republic.      The   other  PoHsli   territories   of  Prussia 
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formed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  held  by  the     chap. 
new  EjnjT  of  Saxony.     Silesia  thus  fell  back  again  on  — ^^ — ' 
its  half-isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  ^"**^,' 

180^1814. 

tween  the  German  and  the  Polish  possessions  of  the  Position  of 

Silesia. 

Saxon  king.  The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now 
wholly  continuous,  Avithout  any  outlying  possessions ; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 


The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.     Germany  again  arose,  no  longer  The  Ger- 
as  an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confedera-  ^^Z*^^**^**' 
tion.     Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been 
so  often  chosen  Emperors,  became  its  presiding  state. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Confederation  diflTered  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions  had  greatly  changed.     Once  more  a  ^"^ 
number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  Jj{J^.^**^{,^ 
out  of  it.     The  so-called  *  Emperor '  of  Austria,  the  Jj^J^Y^J^ 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  be-  ^^^^ 
came  members  of  the  Confederation  for  those  parts  of 
their  dominions  which  had  formerly  been  states  of  the 
Empire.     In  the  like  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continenta]  domi- 
nions, entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King 
of  Hannover.     This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  Kingdom  of 

•^  Hannover, 

former  electorate  with  some  additions,  including  East-  18I6-1866. 
Friesland.     In   other  parts  the  Prussian  territories  incpeweof 

^  the  Pni5- 

were  largely  increased.     Magdeburg  and  HaWerstadt  ^IStory 
were  recovered.     Swedish  Pomerania  was  added  to 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  and,  more  \TXi'^T\AXi\. 
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CHAP,     than  this,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  in- 
— -^— '  eluding  the  greater  part  of  Lausitz  and  the  formerly 
wment  of   out lying  land  of  Cotthus^  was  incorporated  with  Prussia. 
This  change,  which   made  the  Saxon   kingdom  far 
smaller  than  the  old  electorate,  altogether  put  an  end 
to  the  peninsular  position  of  Silesia,  even  as  regarded 
the  strictly  German  possessions  of  Prussia.     The  king- 
dom was  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  compact  by 
the  recovery  of  part  of  its  Polish  possessions  under 
Poem.        the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.     In  western 
Germany  again  Prussia  now  made  great  acquisitions. 
Rheniflh      Its  old  outlyiug  Ehcuish  and  Westfalian  possessions 

ind  West-  .  "  -  -i         i         i  i 

fniianterri-  grcw  mto  a  large  and  tolerably  compact  territory, 
though  lying  isolated  from  the  great  body  of  the 
monarchy.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  now  be- 
came Prussian.  The  Prussian  dominions  now  took 
in  the  cities  of  Koln,  no  longer  a  metropolitan  see, 
Aachen.,  Trier^  Mii7ister^  and  Paderhorn.  The  main 
part  of  the  Prussian  possessions  thus  consisted  of  two 
detacthed  masses,  of  very  unequal  size,  but  which 
seemed  to  crave  for  a  closer  geograpliical  union.    The 

Xeufchatfti.  Principality  of  NeufchdteU  wliicli  made  the  Prussian 
king  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Of  the  other  powers  which  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  German  parts  of  their  dominions,  but 
which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 

Territory     Austria  rccovcred  Salzburq^  Tyrol.,  Trent^  and  Brixen^ 

recovered  ■ 

bjr  Austria,  together  with  the  south-eastern  lands  which  had  passed 
to  France.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
like  that  of  the  old  Kingdom,  again  reached  to  the 
Hadriatic.     Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for 
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Iloktein^  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  of  Laueriburg^     chap. 
the  duchy  which  in  a  manner  represented  ancient   ^ — r-^ 
Saxony.     The  Kintr  of  the  Netherlands  entered  the  .»fi>enmark. 

,  Hol«tein 

Confederation  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  and  Lauen- 
part  of  which  however  was  cut  off  to  be  added  to  the  Liixem» 

burg. 

Rhenish  possessions  of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  ces-  Sweden 
sion  of  its  last  remnant  of  Pomerania,  ceased  alto-  pJmenTnia. 
gether  to  be  a  German  power. 

There  were  thus  five  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  within  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.     In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  Pru^m  the 
between  German  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  Gormaa 
formal.     Prussia  was   practically  a  purely  German 
power,  and  the  greatest  of  purely  German  powers. 
Her  rival  Austria  stood  higher  in  formal  rank  in  the  Au.^tria. 
Confederation,  and  her  princes  ruled  over  a  much 
greater  continuous  territory  ;  but  here  the  distinction 
between  German  and  non-German  lands  was  really 
practical,  as  later  events  have  shown.     It  has  been  Compangnn 

of  the  i»Oi«i- 

found  possible  to  shut  out  Austria  from  Germany.  t»»nof 
To  shut  out  Prussia  would  have  been  to  abolish  Ger-   Prussia, 
many  altogether.    Hannover,  though  under  a  common  Hannover. 
sovereign  with  Great  Britain,  was  so  completely  cut 
off  from  Great  Britain,  and  had  so  little  influence  on 
British   politics,  that  it  was   practically  as  much  a 
purely  German  state  before  its  separation  from  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.   In  the  cases  of  Denmark  Hoistein 

and 

and  the  Netherlands,  princes  the  greater  part  of  whose  i-uxem- 
territories  lay  out  of  Germany  held  adjoining  terri-  ''"*^' 
tories  in  Germany.     Here  then  were  materials  for 
political  questions  and  difliculties ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  these  questions  and  diflSculties  became  of 
the  highest  importance. 
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CHAP.  Amonff  those  members  of  the  Confederation  whose 

VIII.  . 

^--^-'  territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom  of 

Kinf^om  of 

Bavaria.  Bnvnria  stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to  the 
soiitli  were  given  back  to  Austria ;  but  it  made  large 
acquisitions  to  the  north-east.  Modem  Bavaria  con- 
sists of  a  large  mass  of  territory,  Bavarian,  Swabian, 
and  Prankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries  the  once 
free  cities  of  Auiffibiirg  and  Niirnberg  and  the  great 

Her  Rhen-   bislioprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.     Besides  this, 

riton-.  Bavaria  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
Palatinate  west  of  the  Ehine,  which  adds  Speyer  to 
the  list  of  Bavarian  cities.     The  other  states  which 

wiirtt«m-    bore  tlie  kingly  title,  Wiirttemberg  and  the  remnant  of 

Saxony.  Saxovy^  wcrc  of  much  smaller  extent.  Saxony  how- 
ever kept  a  position  in  many  ways  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowed  extent  of  its  geographical  limits. 
WUrttemberg,  increased  by  various  additions  from  the 
Swabian  lands  of  Austria  and  from  other  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, had,  tliough  the  smallest  of  kingdoms,  won 
for  itself  a  much  higher  position  than  had  been  held 
by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes.     Along  with  them 

a-idon.  might  be  I'anked  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  its 
strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  in  Heidelberg  and 
Constanz.  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states  stand 
out  the  two  Hessian  principalities,  the  Grand  Duchy 

Hewicn.  of  Ilessen'Darmstadt^  and  IIesfien-Cas,sel,  whose  prince 
still  kept  the  title  of  Elector,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

Oldenburg.  Xasfisau.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  nearly  di- 
vided the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two  parts.     The 

Anhait.  principalities  of  Arihalt  stretched  into  the  Prussian 
territory  between   Halberstadt   and   the   newly-won 

Brun-.wi>k.  Saxou  lands.  The  Duchy  of  Bntn-swick  helped  to 
divide  the  two  great  masses  of  Prussian  territory.    In 
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the  north  Mecklenburg  remained,  as  before,  unequally     chap. 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Schwerin  and  ^ — ' — " 

Mecklen. 

Strelitz.     Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out  *>»'?• 
afresh.     Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished ;  some 
had  got  new  meanings.     The  greater  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  became  greater.   A  crowd  of  in- 
significant principalities  passed  away.   Another  crowd 
of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon  duchies 
in  the  land  which  had  once  been  Thuringian.     But,  if 
we  look  to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  one  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly  weakened. 
No  ecclesiastical  principality  revived  in  the  new  state  Xo  ecciw- 
of  things.     The  territory  of  one  of  the  old  bishoprics,  dpaiity. 
that  of  Luttich  or  Liege,  formerly  absorbed  by  France,  Luttich 

added  to 

now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  became  Belgium. 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.     Of  the  free 
cities   four  did   revive,  but  four   only.     The   three  The  four 

rr  m  ^  •i-ii»-nii  Free  Cities. 

Hanse  Towns^  no  longer  mcluded  m  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt^  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
tered the  Confederation  as  independent  common- 
wealths.    Germany,  for  a  while  utterly  crushed,  had  Revival  of 

^  ,  ,       German 

come  to  life  again  ;  she  had  again  reached  a  certain  national 
measure  of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardly 
any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  had, 

'  No  inflnenoe  was  more  powerful  for  this  end  than  the  Zoll- 
verein  or  customs  union,  which  began  in  1818  and  gradually 
united  most  of  the  German  states  for  certain  purposes.  But  as  it 
did  not  affect  the  boundaries  or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states, 
it  hardly  concerns  geography.  Neither  do  the  striyings  after  more 
perfect  union  in  1848  and  the  following  years. 
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rriAP.     by  the  arranfxenients  of  1815,  been  held  by  the  King 
—  ;-— '  of  the  Netlieriands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 

IHviiiian  of  . 

i.uxem-      federation,  was,  on  the  separation  of  Belffium  and  the 

burg,  1831.  .  ^  ° 

Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.  Part  was  added  to 
BelLrium  ;  anotlier  part,  thoiijrh  quite  detached  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  In  1839  he  also 
entered  it  for  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  The  internal 
w«rin       movements  which   began   in  1848,  and  the  war  in 

Sl«4wick 

and  Hoi-  Slesicick  and  Ilomein  whicli  bejran  in  the  same  time, 
1848-1851.  led  to  no  lasting  geographical  changes.  In  1849  the 
Swabian  principalities  of  HohenzoUern  were  joined  to 
Cewion  of  tlic  Prussiau  crown.  The  last  Danish  war  ended  by 
toAuHtria    the  cession  of  Sleswick  and  Ilolstein,  together  with 

ami  PruH-  ^  ... 

rt«,  1864.     Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria  jointly,  an  arrange- 
ment in  its  own  nature  provisional.     Austria  ceded 
her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the  next  year, 
and  in  the  next  year  again  came  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War,   and   tlie   great    geographical    changes   which 
Ai).)]ition     followed  it.    The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 
tworiition.    Austria  was  shut  out  from  all  share  in  German  affairs, 
of  AustriH.   and  she  ceded  her  joint  riditin  Sleswick  andHolstein 
man  Omfe-  ^^q  Prussia.     The  Northern  states  of  Germany  became 

1 1  oration.  •^ 

shwwiJk^    a    distinct   Confederation    under   the   presidency    of 

stein^to^      Prussia,  whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by 

iHilir***      the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ilaniwver^  the  duchy 

innc^"      of  Nasftau^  the  electorate  of  Tlessen^  and  the  city  of 

Frankfurt.     The  States  soutli  of  the  Main,  Bavaria, 

Wiirttemberg,  liaden,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hessen- 

Darmstadt,  remained  for  a  while  outside  of  the  new 

All  the        LeafTue.      The   non-German    dominions   of   Prussia, 

mued  to     Prussia  strictly  so  called  with  the  Polish  duchy  of 

dira^kJfr    Posen  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of  Slesmck,  were 
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now  incorporated  with  the  Confederation ;    on  the     chap. 
other  hand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within  the  Con- 


federation was  now  shut  out  of  it.     Lxixemhtirq  also  ofLuxem- 

burg,  1867. 

was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.     The  little  principality   of  Liechtenstein  was  Liechten- 

stein. 

perhaps  forgotten  altogether ;  but,  as  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Confederation,  nor  yet  incorporated 
with  anything  else,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming 
an  absolutely  independent  state.  Thus  the  geographi-  «re«tgro- 
cal  fron  iers  of  Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  ^^^e^ 
changes  as  great  as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  geography  of  the 
presiding  power  of  the  new  League  was  no  less 
changed. 

That  extraordinary  extent  of  frontier  which  had 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.  The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is  made  far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detached  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.  More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  political  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
marches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.   Next  war  with 

France. 

came  the  war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  i87o-i87i. 
was  the  admission  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany  The  Ger- 
into  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  name  pre. 

,  .  •  .  Incorpora- 

of  an  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  hereditary  ^  ^  the 
Emperor.     Then  by  the  peace  with  France,  nearly  the  ■*■*«• 
whole  of  ElaasSy  including  Strasshurg^  and  part  of  Lo-  eiw^^ 
tharingiaj  including  Metz^  were  restored  to  Gexm^o^ .  «?ak,'' 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

> ^ — > 

The  Impe- 
rial tiile. 


The  new 
Empire  a 
revival  of 
theCyermaii 
Kingdom, 
bat  not  of 
the  Koman 
Empire. 
Compari.«on 
of  the  old 
Kin^om 
and  the 
new  Em- 
pire. 


Name  of 
Prutiia. 


Ponition  of 
Berlin. 


They  have,  under  the  name  of  EUass-Lothringen^ 
become  an  Imperial  territory,  forming  part  of  the 
Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor, 
but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  or 
of  any  other  German  state.  The  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  confedera- 
tion whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and  which 
numbered  kings  among  its  members.  No  name  but 
that  of  Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express 
the  relation  between  the  presiding  chief  and  the 
lesser  sovereigns. 

Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  German 
Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 
before  its  creation.  But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as 
a  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 
dom of  the  East-Franks.  Still,  as  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  no  change  can  be  stranger  than  the 
change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the 
ninth  century  and  the  nineteenth.  The  new  Empire, 
cut  short  to  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east, 
has  grown  somewliat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown 
prodigiously  to  the  north-east.  Its  ruling  state,  a 
state  which  contains  such  illustrious  cities  as  Aachen, 
Koln,  Trier,  and  Frankfurt,  is  content  to  call  itself 
after  an  extinct  lieathen  people  whose  name  had  most 
likely  never  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Great. 
The  capital  of  the  new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from 
any  of  the  ancient  seats  of  German  kingship,  stands  in 
wliat  in  his  day,  and  long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land. 
Germany,  with  its  chief  state  bearing  the  name  of 
Prussia^  with  the  place  of  its  national  assemblies 
transferred  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  presents  one  of 
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the  strangest  changes  that  historical  geography  can     chap. 


show  us.     But,  strange  as  is  the  geographical  change,  "- 

Formation 

it  has  come  about  gradually,  by  the  natural  working  ©^  the  new 
of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic  and  Prussian  lands 
have  been  germanized,  while  the  western  parts  of  the 
old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away  have  mostly  lost 
their  German  character.  Those  German  lands  which 
have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
have  risen  to  a  higher  poUtical  state  than  that  of  any 
kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German  lands  which 
still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the  lands  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at  however 
distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  reunion. 
So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme  north 
await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  separation  from 
the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavonic,  re- 
mains unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving  so 
much  of  ancient  life  and  ancient  history,  has  been 
the  greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of 
our  times. 

§  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

We  parted  from  the  ItaUan  kingdom  at  the  mo-  Smau  geo- 
ment  of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  fmportance 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks.     Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  domaa 
consists  in  little  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East- 
Frankish  crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
power  gradually  died  out  within  its  limits.     There  is 
but  little  to  say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  as  such.     As  long  as  Germany,  Italy  ^  mA 
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CHAP.     Burgundy  acknowledged  a  single  king,  any  shifliDgs 
^ — '  of  tlie  frontiers  of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secon- 
dary importance.     When  the  power  of  the  Emperors 
in  Italy  had  died  out,  the  land  became  a  system  of 
V  independent  commonwealths  and  principalities,  which 
had  hardly  that  degree  of  unity  which  could  enable 
us  to  say  that  a  certain  territory  was  added  to  Italy 
or  taken  from  it.     Even  if  a  certain  territory  passed 
from  an  Italian  to  a  German  or  Burgundian  lord,  the 
cession  wrought  a  change  in  the  frontier  of  this  or 
:hanffes  on  that  Italian  state ;  it  hardly  wrought  a  change  in  the 
ronuer.      frontier  of  Italy  itself.   The  shiftings  of  frontier  along 
tlie  whole  Alpine  border  have  been  considerable ;  but 
it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  say  that  Italy 
•     as  such  has  become  capable  of  extending  or  lessening 
^«seof       her  borders.     When,  in  1866,  Venice  and  Verona 
were  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  that  was  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy.     We  can  hardly 
give  that  name  to  endless  earlier  changes  on  the  same 
marchland.     In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance, 
^^  ^^       the  town  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patriarchs 
380.         Qf  Aquileia  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  was 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  and  it  pre- 
sently gave  up  its  independence  by  commendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria.     It  is  not  likely  tliat  the  ques- 
tion entered  into  any  man's  mind  whether  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  and  ItaUan  kingdoms  were  affected 
by  such  a  change.     Whether  as  a  free  city  or  as  an 
Austrian  lordship,  Trieste  remained  under  the  superi- 
ority, formally  undoubted  but  practically  nominal, 
of  the  common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Eoman   Emperor  or   King.     Whether   the   nominal 
allegiance  of  the  city  was  due  to  him  in  his  German 
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or  in  his  Italian  character  most  likely  no  one  stopped     chap. 
to  think.     East  and  west,  the  Itahan  kingdom  had  no  ^— — 

.  No  eaateni 

frontiers :  the  only  question  which  could  arise  was  as  or  western 

•^    ^  ^  ^    ^      frontiers. 

to  the  relation  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
to  the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any  of  the  states  which 
arose  within  it.     To  the  south  of  the  Imperial  king- 
dom of  Italy  lay  the  independent  Lombard  duchies, 
and  the  possessions  which  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Empires  still  remained  to  the  Eastern 
Caesar.     These  southern  lands,  Lombard  and  Byzan-  The  xor- 
tine,  changed  in  time  into   the   Norman  duchy  of  dom  of  "^ 
Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily;   but  that  kingdom,  an  imperial 
held  as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  Em- 
perors, nor  did  its  kings  ever  become  the  men  of  the 
Emperor.     Particular  Emperors  in  the  twelfth   and 
thirteenth   centuries,   in   the  sixteenth,   and   in   the 
eighteenth,  were  also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  Sicihan 
kingdoms  ;  but  at  no  time  before  our  own  day  were 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  ever  incorporated  with  a   i 
Kingdom  of  Italy.     When  we  remember  that  it  was 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  that  the  name 
of  Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here  a  curiosity  of 
nomenclature  as  remarkable  as  the  shiftings  of  mean- 
ing in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  Sicihes  of  later 
political  nomenclature,  lie  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  except  so  far  as  Venice  no 
Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  fuiy. 
the  Italian  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  Her  Italian 
with  Italy  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  neither 
the  Venetian  commonwealth  nor  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
is  Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  aeelVoii. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

• ' 

Venice  and 
the  Sicilicn 

Jiiirt  of  the 
«a«tem 
Empire. 


The  Hou!$e 
of  Savoy. 


Its  Ajiecial 
hiittory. 


The  Kinn:- 
diiin  of  Italy 
continues 
the  Lom- 
bard king- 
dom. 


Aavtria 
and  Neas* 
tria. 
^Emilia. 
Tiucany. 


They  formed  no  part  of  the  Carolingiaa  dominion.   . 
They  were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the 
Western.     They  remained  attached  to  the  New  Bome 
after  an  Imperial  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in  the  ^ 
Old.     They  gradually  fell  away  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  they  were  never  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Empire  of  the  West.     I  shall  deal 
with  them  liere  only  in  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat  of  their  special  history 
elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.      Again,  on   the 
north-western   march   of   Italy   a  power  gradually 
arose,  partly  Italian,  but   for  a  long  time   mainly 
Burgundian,  wliich  has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate,  \/ 
grown   into  a  new  Italian   kingdom.     This  is   the 
House  of  Savoy.     Tlie  growth  of  the  dominions  of 
that  house,  the  process  by  which  it  gradually  lost 
territory  in  Burgundy  and  gained  it  in  /to/y,  form 
another  disthict  subject.     It  will  be  dealt  with  here 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  of  tlie  Karhngs,  the  king- 
dom which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the 
Great,  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Lombard  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that 
kingdom,  enlarged  by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
is  by  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis^  and 
the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  itself.  Tlie  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  its  full  extent,  took  in  the  lands  north  of 
the  Po,  where  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  an  Aw<tria  to 
the  east  and  a  Neustria  to  the  west.  This  last,  the 
Lombard  Neustria,  stretches  south  of  tlie  Po  and 
takes  in  the  western  part  of  ^Emiha,  including  the 
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cities  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.     The     chap. 

Lombard  kingdom  also    took  in    Tuscany^   a  name  ^—^^ — ' 

which,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to  the  Tiber,  answers 

pretty  nearly  to  its  modern  use.     The  Tuscan  name 

has  lived   on ;     the    Exarchate   and   Pentapolis,   as 

having  been  the   chief  seat   of  the  later   Imperial 

power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania^  Roman- 

diola,  or  Romagna.     This  name  also  lives  on ;   but  Romagn*. 

the   Lombard   Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanished 

from  the  map.      Their  disappearance  was   perhaps 

lucky,   as   one   knows   not   what   arguments   might 

otherwise  have  been  built  on  the  presence   of  an 

Austria  south  of  the  Alps.     The  Lombard  Neustria, 

with  the  western  part  of  Austria,  taking  in  the  cities 

of  Bergamo  and   Brescia,  got   the  special  name  of  Lombard^ 

Lombardy.     The  rest  of  the  Lombard  Austria,  after 

various  shiftings  of  names  taken  from  the  principalities 

which  rose  and  fell  within  it,  came  back  in  the  end 

to  its  oldest  name,  that  of  Venetia,     In  the  north-west  venetia. 

comer  Iporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  a  distinct  march  ;  Mark  of 

"but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  other  corner,  known 

at  this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli^  is  of  more  import-  Duch^-  of 

ance.     It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent,  the  special 

march  of  Friuli,  and  the  march  of  Istria,     This  is  the  Fluctua- 
tion of 
comer  in  which  the  German  and  Itanan  frontier  has  so  boundary 

at  the 

often  fluctuated.    We  have  seen  that,  after  the  union  n'>rth-ur8t 

cornfF. 

of  the  Itahan  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona  itself 
was  sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the  German  kings  Italy  came  under  the  Comparison 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  Germwiy. 
Principalities  grew  up ;  free  cities  grew  up ;  but,  while 
in  Germany  the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities  the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was  the  otliex  N<f ^-^  • 

YOL.  I.  R 
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cH\p.  The  land  gradually  became  a  system  of  practically  in- 

--  >  '—  dependent  commonwealths.     Feudal  princes,  ecclesi- 

syMttmi.f  astical   or   temporal,  flourished   only  in  the  north- 

wealths  in  westcm  and  north-eastern  corners  of  the  kingdom. 

Italy.  ,  ^  o 

But,  if   the   range  of  tlie   German   cities   was  less 

wide,   and   their    career  less    brilliant,   than    those 

of    Italy,   their    freedom    was   more   lasting.      The 

TjTantH      Italian  cities  gradually  fell  under  tyrants,  and  the 

irime^T       tyraiits  gradually  grew  into  acknowledged  princes. 

the  do-       The  Bishops  of  Rome  too,  by  a  series  of  claims  skil- 

minion  of  .  , 

the  Popofl.  tiilly  pressed  at  various  times,  contrived  to  form  the 
greatest  of  ecclesiastical  principalities,  one  which 
Four  stnires  stTctclied  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
hiHto^!!'"  geographical  history  of  Italy  consists  of  four  stages. 
In  the  first  tlie  kingdom  fell  asunder  into  princi- 
])alities.  In  the  second  tlie  principahties  vanished 
before  the  growth  of  the  free  cities.  In  the  third  the 
cities  were  again  massed  into  principalities,  till  in  the 
fourtli  the  principalities  were  at  last  merged  in  a 
kingdom  of  united  Italy. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Emperors  the  old 
Lombard  names  of  Austiia  and  Neustria  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  lie  along  the  Burgundian  fron- 
tier, as  Sdvona  on  the  coast,  Ivrea  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the    north-west,  between  them  MontferraU^ 
Vas'to^  and  Su,sa^  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians 
of  the  ])assage  between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the 
title  of  Marqiuiss   in   Italy,     It   was  in  this  reniou 
that  the    feudal  princes   were    strongest,   and    that 
tlie  system   of  free   cities   had    the   smallest    deve- 
lopement.       The    Savoyard     power     was     already 
beginning  to  grow  up  in    the   extreme   north-west 
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conier ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly    chap. 
Italian  liistory  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Mont-  ; — ^^^ 
ferrat,  who  for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  quewe*  of 

i  ,  Monfferrat, 

important  feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  y^^^iosa. 
of  the  cities.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  kingdom 
the  place  of  the  old  Austria  is  taken  by  ithe  border 
principalities  where  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the 
Slave    all   come  in    contact,  and  which    fluctuated 
more  than  once  between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
crowns.     We  have  here  the  great  march  of  Verona, 
beyond  it  that  of  Friuli,  Trent,  the  niarchland  of  the 
marchland,  between  Verona  and  Bavaria,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Istria  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Between  the  border  districts  on  either  side  lay  the 
central  land,  Lombardy  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here,  by  the  middle  Growth  of 
of  the  twelfth   century,  every  city  had  practically  barddties. 
become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning  only  the 
most  nominal  superiority  in  the  Emperor.     Guelfic 
cities  withstood  the  Emperor ;   GhibeHn  cities   wel- 
comed him ;  but  both  were  practically  independent 
commonwealths.  Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  Wars  of  the 
the  Swabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  Kmperow. 
form  the  chief  feature  of  Itahan  history  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth.     Round  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  Milan  and 
round  Guelfic  Milan  and  Ghibelin  Pavia,  gathered  a 
crowd  of  famous  names,  Como,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  The  other 

T     -t*      /^  T\*  1    ^***"barii 

Lod%,  Crema,  and  Cremona,  Tortona,  Ptacenza,  and  cities. 
Parma,  and  Alessandria,  the  trophy  of  repubhcan  Aiessan- 

dria,  11C8. 

and  papal  victory  over  Imperial  power.  The  Vero- 
ne8e  march  was  less  rich  in  cities  of  the  same  his- 
toHcal  importance ;  but  both  Verona  itself  and  Paduui  "^^ 

b2 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


Trent 


Aqnileia. 

The  lords  of 
Romano 
and  Este. 


The  north- 
enstem 
march  falls 
oflffrom 
Italy. 


Tnsoany, 
Komagna, 
and  the 
March  of 
Ancona. 


The  Tuscan 
common- 
wealths. 


P»a; 


her  wars 
with  the 
Saracens, 
WOo-nio, 


played   a  great    part,   as    the  seats    first    of  com- 
monwealths, then   of  tyrants.     Further  north   and 
east,  the   civic  element  was   again   weaker.     Trent 
gradually  parted  off  from  Italy  to  become  an  ecclesi- 
astical principality  of  the  German  kingdom  ;  and  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  grew  into  powerful  princes  at 
tlie  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Hadriatic.     Within 
the  Veronese  or  Trevisan  march  itself,  the  lords  of 
Romano  and  the  more  important  marquesses  of  Este 
also  demand  notice.      Romano    gave  the    Trevisan 
march  its  famous  tyrant  Eccelino  in    the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Marquesses  of  Este, 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came  in  time  to 
rank  among  the  chief  Italian  princes.     The  extreme 
north-eastern  march  so  completely  fell  off  from  Italy 
that  it  will  be  better  treated  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
old  exarchate,  now  known  as  Romagna^  in  the  march 
variously  called  by  the  names  of  Gamerino^  Ferino^  or 
Ancona^  and  above  all  in  the  inarch  of  Tusca7iy  on 
the  southern  sea,  the  same  developeinent  of  city  life 
also  took  place,  but  somewliat  later.  North  of  the 
Apennines,  along  the  Hadriatic  coast,  arose  a  crowd 
of  small  commonwealths  which  gradually  changed  into 
small  tyrannies.  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
parted  ofl'  into  a  few  commonwealths  of  illustrious 
name.  For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  which 
stood  rather  apart  from  the  common  run  of  Italian 
history.  Pisa^  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and 
conunercial  states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  power  which  forestaUed  the 
crusades   and   won  back   lands   from   the    Saracen. 
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Though  she  was  in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian    chap. 

.  .     .  .  .  viii. 

kingdom,  Pisa  at  this  time  held  a  position  not  unlike  - — r — - 

that  which  was  afterwards  held   by  Venice.     Like 

her,  she  was  a  power  which  colonized  and  conquered 

beyond  the  seas,  but  which  came  only  gradually  to 

take  a  share  in  the  main  course  of  Italian  afiairs. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  the  same  position 

was  held  by  Genoa  on  the  Ligurian  gulf.     Pisa  won  Genoa. 

Sardinia  from  the  Saracen  ;  Genoa,  after  long  dis-  occupation 

.  •.!     TV  1  X    •        1  1      ^*  •  t*   of  the  island 

putes  With  risa,  obtained  a  more  lasting  possession  oi  of  Sardinia 

bv  Pisa 

Corsica,     Returning  to  Tuscany,  three  great  common-  andofcor- 

sica  bv 

wealths  here  grew  up,  which  gradually  divided  the  GenwL 
land  between  them.     These  were  Lucca  and  Siena,  Lucca, 
and  Florence,  the  last  of  ItaUan  cities  to  rise  to  great-  Florence. 
ness,  but  the  one  whicli  became  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the  centre  of  Italy, 
within  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but  not  within  those 
of  modem  Tuscany,  Perugia,  both  as  commonwealth  Pemgia. 
and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among  Italian  cities. 
Of  Rome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  to   speak.  Rome. 
She  has  much  history,  but  she  has  little  geography. 
Emperors  were   crowned    there ;   Popes    sometimes 
lived  there ;  sometimes  Rome  appears  once  more  as 
a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tusculum  or 
some  other  of  her  earliest  fellows.     The  claims  of  her  Claims 
Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  founded  on 
a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial  and  royal 
grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they  were 
ready  to  grow  into  reality  as  occasion  served. 

The  next  stage  of  Italian  political  geography  may  Second 
be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  1260-1580. 
when  the  practical  being  of  an  Imperial  kingdoxa  m 
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CHAP.  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  Presently 
' — ^-~  begins  the  gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into 
Growth  of    tyrannies,  and  the  grouping  together  of  many  of  them 

tvrannies.       ,  i         i         •        •  /• 

into   larger   states.     We  also   see  the  beginning   of 
more  definite  claims  to  temporal  dominion  on  behalf 
of  the  Popes.     In  the  course  of  the  three  hundred 
Dnminion    years  bctwecu  Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the 
1555-1701.  Fifths  these  processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.     It  became  in  the  end  a  collec- 
tion of  priiicipaUties,  broken  only  by  the  survival  of 
a  few  oligarchic  commonwealths  and  by  the  anoma- 
lous dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.     Between 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may 
look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in   abeyance  in 
Italy.     The  coming  of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a 
great  stir  for  the  time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time. 
Grnn*  of     After  thc  OTaut  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburff  to  the  Popes, 
1278.         a  distinction  was  drawn  between  Imperial  and  papal 

ImiMrifll 

and  papal     territory  in  Italy.     While  certain  princes  and  com-^ 
monwealtlis  still  acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal 
superiority  of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  whicli  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Beginning  again  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  where  the  influences 
which  mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than 
elsewhere.  Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of 
a  feudal  principality,  a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  va- 
rious ways  a  singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  and  had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  bo, 


r; 


to  keep  even  tiie  balance  between  East  and  "West, 
ill  return  a  braiicliof  tlie  loiperial  hoiiseof  Palaiologos 
came  to  reign  at  Montfeirat.  To  the  east  of  these 
lore  ancient  principalities,  two  great  powers  of  quite 
difl'ereut  kinds  grew  up  in  the  old  Neustiia  and 
Austria.  These  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  land 
iwer  of  Venice.  Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities, 
came  under  the  influence  of  ])arty  leaders,  who  grew 
'.first  into  tyrants  and  then  into  acknowledged  sove- 
reigns. These  at  Milan,  after  the  shorter  domination 
of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the  more  abiding  house  of 
the  Visconti,  Their  dominion,  after  various  fluctua- 
tions and  revolutions,  was  finally  established  when  tlie 
loming  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  strength- 
ened the  rule  of  the  lords  of  the  cities  throughout 
Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  their 
informal  lordship  was  changed  by  a  royal  grant  into 
an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.  The  dominion 
which  they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  was 
thus  in  a  manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  Lombardy,  those  especially  which  had  formed 
the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 
Pa  via  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  i 
separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
But  the  duchy  granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 
Belltmo  at  one  end  and  VercelU  at  the  other  formed 
part  of  it.  It  took  in  the  moimtain  lands  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  (Confederations  ; 
it  took  in  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Regyio  south  of 
the  Fo,  and  Verona  and  Vicen:a  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land.  Besides  all  this,  Padua,  Bologna, 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa,  passed  at  various  l\mei  uu^S.'it 
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CHAP,     the  lordship  of  the  Visconti.     But  this  great  power 

— '  —  was  not  lasting.     The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 

lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 

Frencli  Revolution  ;  but,  long  before  that  time,  it 

liad  been  cut  short  on  every  side.     The  death  of  the 

Dccrea«on  fiTst  Dukc  was  foUowcd  by  a  separation  of  the  duchy 

(Sian-Ga-     of  Milan  and  the  county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons, 

lea7.zo,1402.  i    i       i  ... 

and  tlie  restored  duchy  never  rose  again  to  its  former 
Theen«u>m  powcr.     The  castcm  parts,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia, 

cities  won 

bv  Venice,  Bergamo,  were  gradually  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
republic  liad  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 

Houwof     Italy.     In  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  house  of  Sforza 

Sfnrza,  ^  ^ 

1450-153:1.   succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;  but  the  opposinc^  claims 

Claims  of  '  I  1  O 

the  Kings    of  the  Kings  of  France  were  one  chief  cause  of  the 

of  V  ranre,  ^ 

141*0-1525.  iQj^g  y^^r^Y^  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
tlie  Enij>eror,  the  French  King,  and  its  own  dukes. 
Meanwliile  the  dominion  which  was  thus  struggled 
for  was  cut  short  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  dis- 
(Vssion  to  membered  to  the  north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 
Le:mue.s     Lca^^ucs,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  more  in  detail. 

1512-1513.      o  1  /»       1  -r»  1  T^  1         •         1       T^ 

South  or  the  Po,  the  Popes  obtained  Parma  and 
The  Popes  Piacenzo,,  whicli  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal 
Panna  and  fiefs  to  form  a  duchy  for  the  house  of  Farnese.  Thus 
}^>'  the  Ducliy  of  Milan  which  became  in  the  end  a  pos- 
pannaand  sessiou  of  Charlcs  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  of  his 
Spanish  and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant 
of  the  great  dominion  of  the  first  Duke.  The  duchy 
underwent  still  further  dismemberments  in  later 
times. 

With  Venice  we  have  here  to  deal  in  her  somewhat 
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unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.     This     chap. 
position  she  took  on  herself  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ' — • — ' 

t  ,  ,  Land  power 

in  the  sixteenth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  of  Venice 

.  only. 

and  wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  War  of  the 

Leagne  of 

of  the  League  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  Cainbra>% 
Venice  stands  quite  distinct  from  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her 
possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  must  istria. 
be  reckoned,  rather  than  with  her  ItaUan  dominions. 
Between  these  lay  Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other 
lands  in  this  quarter  which  ffradually  came  under  the  Kxtcnt  of 

^    .  ^  "^        .  .    .  Venetian 

power  of  Austria.  The  continuous  Italian  dominion  dominion. 
of  Venice,  after  her  annexation  of  the  lands  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  took  in  Udine  at  one  end  and 
Bergamo  at  the  other,  besides  Crema^  and  for  a  while 
Ravenna^  as  outlying  possessions.  Thus  the  Byzan-  Ravenna, 
tine  city  which  lay  anchored  off  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Exarchate  its  own.  But  even  the  con- 
tinuous land  territory  of  Venice  lay  in  two  portions.  Two  parts 

.  "^  /v  oftheVe- 

Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  almost  cut  off  from  Verona  netun  ter- 

^  ritorr. 

and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  north,  and  the 
principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

The  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  commonwealths  which,  like  Milan,  changed,  first 
into  tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  princi- 
palities. It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  those  which  played  for  a  while  the  most 
brilliant  part  in  Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect 
on  Italian  geography.  The  nde  of  the  house  of  Scala  Rule  of  the 
at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  verona, 

1^1.  1  T  1  .  1260-1887: 

left  no  lastmg  trace  on  the  map.    It  was  otherwise  ^^^ 
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with  the  two  states  which  bordered  on  the  Venetian 
possessions  to  the  south.     The  house  of  Gonzaga  held 
sovereign  power  at  Matitua^  first  as  captains,  then  as  v 
marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.     Of  greater  fame  was  the  power  that  grew  up 
in  tlie  house  of  E^ste,  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Welf.     Their  position  is  one  specially  instructive, 
as  ilhistrating  the  various  tenures  by  which  dominion 
was  held.     Tlie  marquesses  of  Este,  feudal  lords  of 
tliat   small  principality,  became,  after  some   of  the 
usual  fluctuations,  permanent  lords  of  the  cities  of 
Ferrara  and  Modena.     About  the  same  time  they  lost 
their  original  holding  of  Este,  which  passed  to  Padua, 
and  Avith  Padua  to  Venice.   Thus  the  nominal  marquess 
of  Este  and  real  lord  of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly 
spoken  of  as  Marquess  of  Ferrara.     In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  princes  rose  to  ducal  rank  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
tlie  Popes  had  made  great  advances.     Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire  ;  but  Ferrara 
was  now  held  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Tlie  Marquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek  his  elevation  to 
ducal  rank  from  two  separate  lords.     He  was  created 
Duke  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  by  the  Emperor,  and 
afterwards   Duke   of   Ferrara   by   the   Pope.      This 
difference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Este.     In 
the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  do- 
minions lay  in  two  masses.     To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Eeggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east  lay 
tlie  duchy  of  Ferrara.     Not  long  after  its  creation, 
this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the 
border-district  of  liovigo  to  Venice. 


CITIES  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY. 


Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este 
py  Bolo<jnay  in  the  land  wliich  gradually  changed  from 
'  Homania  in  one  sense  into  Romafjna  in  another.  Like 
most  other  Italian  cities,  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  changed  into  tyrannies, 
and  their  petty  princes  were  one  by  one  overthrown 
by  tlie  advancing  power  of  the  Popes.  Every  city  had 
its  dynasty ;  but  it  was  only  a  few,  Uke  tlie  houses  of 
BentevogUo  at  Bologna,  of  Baglioni  at  Perugia,  and 
Malatesin  at  Rimini,  tliat  rose  to  any  historical  impor- 
tance. -  One  only  combined  historical  importance  with 
acknowledged  princely  rank.  The  house  of  Monte- 
feltro,  lords  of  Urhino,  became  acknowledged  dukes 
by  papal  grants.  From  them  the  duchy  passed  to 
the  house  of  La  Rovere,  and  it  flourished  under  five 
princes  of  the  two  dynasties.  Grad  ually,  by  successive 
annexations,  the  papal  dominions,  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  stretched  from  the  Po  to 
Tarracina.  Ferrara  and  Urbino  still  remained  distinct 
states,  but  states  which  were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  west,  in  Tuscany,  the  phamomena  are  some- 
what different.  The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy 
was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under 
the  power  of  the  larger.  Nearly  all  the  land  came 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule ;  but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.  Lucca  liad  in  the  fourteenth  century 
a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant 
Castruecio ;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays, 
as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part  in  Italy. 
Still  she  remained  a  comraonwealtVi,  l\io\x^  \?A\.e,\\^ 
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CHAP,  an  oligarchic  one,  through  all  changes  down  to  the 
general  crash  of  the  French  Eevolution.  Pisa  kept  for 
a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

Genoa.  the  Ligurian  commonwealth  of  Genoa.  Genoa,  less 
famous  in  the  earUest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 
power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

Her  role  in  OH  both  sides  of  her,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica 

Coreica. 

down  to  modern  times.  Physical  causes  caused  the 
Sardinia  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  Sardinia  passed 
Aragon,      from  licr  to  become  a  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Aragon, 

and  she  herself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Florence. 
Pisa  rob-  This  last  illustrious  city,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  and 
H^ie^"**'  even  of  ItaUan  commonwealths,  begins  to  stand  forth  as 
Greatness     the  forcmost  of  rcpubUcau  states  about  the  time  when 

of  Florence.    ,  ^  --..,  i  i  i         /• 

her  forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants. 

She  extended  her  dominion  over  Volterra,  Arezzo^  and 

many  smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all 

northern  Tuscany.     To  the  south  the  commonwealth 

Siena.         of  Siena  also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence 

Rule  of  the  the  rule  of  the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  heredi- 

i^'^;*-i404.    tary  tyranny ;  but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one 

which  was  supported  only  by  foreign  force,  and  which 

was  overturned  whenever  Florence  had  strength  to 

act  for  herself.     It  was  only  after  her  last  overthrow 

by  the  combined  powers  of  Pope  and  Caesar  that  she 

Alexander,  bccamc,  uudcr  Alexander,  the  first  duke  of  the  house 

Duke  of  '  ' 

fsao^"^^*'     of  Medici,  an  acknowledged  principality.     Cosmo  the 
Ci»8mo        First,  the  second  duke,  annexed  Siena,  and  all  the 


annexes 


Siena,  1557.  territory   of  that   commonwealth,  except  the  lands 

Elba,  &c.     known  as  Stati  degli  Presidi^  that  is  the  isle  of  Elba 

and  some  points  on  the  coast.     These  became  parts 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  is,  at  that  time,  parts 

of  the  dominion  of  Spain.     The  state  thus  formed  by 
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Cosmo  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Italy,     chap. 
taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the  territory  ^ — ' — ' 
of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish.     Its 
ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal   authority   the 
title  of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  cosmo 

Grand 

Tuscany.  i>uke  of 

•^  Tuscany, 

15C7. 

§  4.  The  Later  Geography  of  Italy, 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth  it  might  have  seemed  that  Abeyance 

^  oftheking- 

both  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  j{2\*i53q_ 
come  to  Ufe  again.     A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns  ^^^^• 
was  practically  master  of  Italy.    But  though  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.     In  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed 
away  with  the  coronation  of  Charles  himself     The 
thing  had  passed  away  long  before  ;  after  the  pageant  > 
at  Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half     Italy  became  truly  a  '  geogra-  luiyageo- 
phical  expression  ; '  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of  expression. 
principaUties  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
some  of  them  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes. 
The  states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  changes 

J*  11  T  in  among  the 

from  one  ruler  to  another,  according  to  the  fluctua-  itai»«n 
tions  of  war  and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any 
central  power.  A  practically  dominant  power  there 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  power  of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.  For  a 
long  time  that  dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Austria  in  its  two  branches.    The  supremacy  of 
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Charles  in  Italy  passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother, 
but  to  his  Spanish  son.  .  Then  followed  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  house ; 
then  came  the  less  thorough  dominion  of  the  German 
branch.  This  last  was  a  dominion  strictly  of  the 
House  of  Austria  as  such,  not  of  the  Empire  or  of 
either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms.  And  now  that  the 
name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain  surface  on  the 
map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far  as  they  regard 
Itahan  history,  at  once  of  Savoy  at  one  end  and  of 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  From  this  time 
both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  Italian 
history. 

By  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could 
remember  his  coronation,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
had  been  massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  earlier  state  of  things,  were  of 
considerable  size.  A  few  smaller  principalities  and 
lordsliips  still  kept  their  place,  of  which  one  of  the 
smallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
has  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  So  has  the  small 
(M^mmoTiwealth  of  San  Marino^  surrounded,  first  by 
the  dominions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the  modern 
kingdom.  But  such  states  as  these  were  mere  sur- 
vivals. In  the  north-east,  Venice  kept  her  power 
on  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 
dominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  down  to  her 
final  fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Rax^enna ; 
she  lost  too  Otranto^  Bnndisi^  Trani^  and  other  towns 
on  that  coast  which  she  had  gained  during  the 
wars  of  Naples ;  but  her  continuous  dominion,  both 
properly   Venetian   and  Lombard,   remained.      The 
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duchy  of  Milan  to  the  west  of  her  was  held  in  sue-     chap. 

.  VIII. 

cession  by  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ' — ^-— ' 

^  Dnchv  of 

first  the   Spanish   and   then  the  German.     But  the  Milan: 

Spaninh, 

duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession,  was  constantly  cut  1540-1706; 
short  towards   the   west  by  the  growing   power   of  ^^il^^"^^;^ 
Savoy.      For   a  while   the   Milanese   and   Savoyard  ^^^*^ 
states  were  conterminous  only  during  a  small  part  of  ^*^°' 
their  frontier.    The  marquisate  of  Montferrat^  as  long  Montferrat. 
as  it  remained  a  separate  principality,  lay  between 
the  southern  parts  of  the  two  states.     On  the  failure 
of  the  old  Une  of  marquesses,  Montferrat  was   dis- 
puted between   the   Dukes    of  Savoy   and  Mantua. 
Adjudged   to  Mantua,  and  raised   into  a  duchy  by  United  to 
Imperial   authority,  it  was  still  claimed,  and  partly  1086,  tut 
conquered,  by  Savoy.     At  last,  by  one  of  the  last  savov, 
exercises  of  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Empire;  the  Empire, 

and  Mont- 

that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.     At  the  ferr«t 

joined 

same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Montfer-  5"^^*!!»^^ 
rat  to  Savoy.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were 
thus  extended  to  the  south-east  by  the  accession 
of  the  Mantuan  territory  ;  but  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard 
advance.     The  same  treaties  which  confirmed  Mont-  First  di»- 

1         •!  A  'IT  niember- 

ferrat  to  Savoy  and  Milan  to  Austria  also  dismem-  "»««'  ^ 

*'  Milan  in 

bered  Milan  in  favour  of  Savoy.     A  corner  of  the  [fvourof 

•'  Savoy, 

duchy  to  the  south-west,  Alessandria  and  the  neigh-  ^"^^• 
bouring   districts,   were   now   given   to   Savoy ;  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  off  Novara  to  the  north 
^wdiTortona  to  the  south.     The  next  peace,  that  of  Further 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  west  of  the  Ticino,  which  i788. 
river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the   other  states,   the  duchy  of  Parma  p%rBii.wi^ 


Spaniah 
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and  Piacenca  was,  on  the  exduction  of  the  house 
of  Farnese,  handed  over  to  princes  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Modena  and  Ftrrara  re* 
maincd  united,  till  Ferrara  was  annexed  as  an  es- 
cheated fief  to  the  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord. 
But  the  house  of  Este  still  reigned  over  Moiiena  with 
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Medici,  till  it  was  assigned  to  Duke  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, afterwards  tlie  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and 
after  that  it  remained  in  the  House  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine.  The  States  of  the  Church,  after  tlie  an- 
nexation of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  nest  century  further 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
Thus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  and 
Milan,  the  whole  time  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
French  Revolution  was,  within  the  old  kingdom  of^ 
Italy,  much  less  remarkable  for  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphical frontiers  of  the  several  states  than  for  the 
way  in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one 
master  to  another.  This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if^ 
we  look  to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  the  two  great  islands  which  in  modern  geography 
we  have  learned  to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.  The 
Norman  kingdom  which,  by  steps  which  will  be  told 
elsewhere,  grew  up  to  the  south  of  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly  ever  changed  its  bound- 
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aries,  except  by  the  various  separations  and  unions     chap. 
of  the  insular  and  the  continental  kingdom.     Even  - — --^ 
the  outlying  papal  possession  of  Benevento  went  back  Benevento. 
after  each  war  to  its  ecclesiastical  master.     But  tlie 
shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  the  Two  SiciUes 
and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  have  been  endless.    Tlie 
Sicilian  kingdom  of  the  Norman  and  Swabian  kings, 
containing  both  the  island  and  the  ])rovinces  on  the 
mainland*  passed   unchanged  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the  kingdom  into  two,  rhflriwof 
one  insular,  one  continental,   each  of  which  called  Kevoitof  * 

theislanf^of 

itself  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily^  though  the  continental  8ioii.v,i282. 

•^  /  c/  I?  The  two 

realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the  Kingdom  kingdomd. 
of  Naples.     The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 
continental   kingdom,   but   no   changes  of  frontier. 
Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteentli  century.  Union  of 
Aragon,  Sardinia,   and  the  continental  Sicily,  were  s^niinii, 
three  kingdoms  under  one  soverei^^n,  while  the  insular  tinent«i  si- 

^    ^  ^  ^  alv  under 

Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  same  house.  ^^IJ"*^* 
Then    continental    Sicily   passed   to   an  illegitimate  ^^^^^^^^ 
branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and  i29l}^j.,4.2. 
insular  Sicily  were  held  by   the  legitimate  branch,  w^b^«^^* 
>¥hich  ruled  in  their  Spanish  kingdom.     The  French  wiT"^ 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eiglitli  and  the  long  wai's  Eighth! 
that  followed,   the   conquests,  the   restorations,  the 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  both 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Kinjrdomof 

^  ^  o  .      the  Two 

the  Two  Sicilies,  alonjr  with  Sardinia,  as  part  of  the  siciiie* 
great  Spanish  monarchy.     A  momentary  separation  |^^}^; 
of  the  insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet 
Feigned,  is  important  only  as  the  first  formal  use  o^ 

VOL.  I.  S 
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CM  AW     the  title  of  Kitia  of  Naples.     In  the  division  of  the 

VIII.  *'     •^  r 

' —  -  —^  Si)anish  monarchv,  Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the 

Sardinia 

nn.i  Naples  Jot  of  the  AustHan  House,  wliile  Sicily  was  given 

Austriau.  . 

Duiiet.f      to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial 

Savoy  kiiijj  ^^ '  c» 

^■^^'^y      kingly  rank.     Presently  the  kings  of  tlie  two  island 
Exr-hani,'e    kingdouis   made   an  exchange ;   Sardinia   passed  to 

of  Sii'ily  ^  , 

"?*^.^";:.,  Savoy,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like 

amia,  14 18.  •'  ^ 

Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both 

Sicilies.     Lastly,  the  joint  kingdom  was  handed  over 

P*"  .  ^       from  an  Austrian  to  a  new  Spanish  master,  the  first 

iSihIh;    ^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  Neapolitan  Bourbons.     Thus,  at  the 
iHi7-iK»;y.    ^^^  ^f  |.}^g  Yast  century,  the  Two  Sicilies  formed  a 

distinct  and  united  kingdom,  while  Sardinia  formed 
the  outlying  realm  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
of  Piedmont.     Ilis  kingdom   was  of  far  less  valu6 
V9e  of  the    than  his  principality  or  his  duchy.     But,  as  Sardiniiv 

name  Sar-  .  •  i  •       i  •    1  •   i  i 

tihia.         gave  their  common  sovereign  his  highest  title,  th^ 
Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  speech  to  b^ 
extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  its  king. 


Tinucfthe         Tliis  period,  a  period  of  change,  but  of  compara- 
ti.m,  171.7-   lively  sliglit  geograpliical  change,  was  followed  by  a 
time  when,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  boundaries  were 
changed,  new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names 
revived,  when  old  landmarks  were  rooted   up,  and 
til  rones  were  set  up   and  cast   down,  with  a  speed 
which  baflles  the  chronicler.     The  first  strictly  geo- 
graphical change  which  was  wrought  in  Italy  by  the 
cisjm.iMiie    revolutionary  wars  was  a  characteristic  one.     A  OV 
i7f»G.     *     padane  liepubU(\  the  first  of  a  number  of  momentary 
coinmonwealtlis  bearing  names  dug  up  from  the  re- 
cesses of  bygone  times,  took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  the  Papal  Legations  of  Romagna.     Without  ex- 
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actly   following   the   same   boundaries,  it  answered     chap. 

VIII. 

roughly  to  the   old   Exarchate.     Then   the   French  — .-^ 
victories  over  Austria  caused  the  Austrian  duchies  of  <iane  fee- 

public, 

Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a  Transpadane  Republic,  i^^^. 
Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at  Campo  Formio,  and  Treaty  of 

Campt) 

her  Lombard  possessions  were  joined  togetlier  with  Formio, 
the   two  newly   made    commonwealths,    to   form   a  ^g*i|^|?® 
Cisalpine  Republic,     But   the  same   treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geogra- 
phical.    Venice  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  posses-  'Venice  ror- 
sions  on  the  mainland,  the^^ild  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Austria. 
Austria^  was  now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state 
which  bore  the  latter  name.     This  change  may  be 
looked  on  as  distinctly  cutting  short  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.    The  duchy  of  Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had 
been  an  outlying  part  of  the  Austrian   dominions; 
but  Venetia  marches  on  the  older   territory  of  the 
Austrian  house,  and  was  thus  more  completely  severed 
from  Italy.     The  whole  north  of  the  Hadriatic  coast 
thus  became  Austrian  in   the  modern   sense.     One 
Italian  commonwealth — for  Venice  had  long  counted 
as  Italian — ^was  thus  handed  over  to  a  foreign  king. 
But  elsewhere,   at  this  stage  of  revolutionary  pro- 
gress, the  fashion  ran   in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
local  commonwealths.     The  dominions  of  Genoa  he- 
CBxne  B,  Lifjtirian  Republic ;  Naples  became  a  Parthe-  ugunan 
nopcean    Republic ;   Rome   herself  exchanged    for  a  i7i»7. 

.  Partheno- 

moment  the  memories  of  kmgs,  consuls,  emperors,  p«an  Ke- 

public. 

and  pontiffs,  to  become  the  head  of  a  Tiberine  Repub-  Tibenne 
he.     Piedmont  was  overwhelmed ;  the   greater  part  i798^i8oi. 
was  incorporated   with   France.     Some   small  parts  .^l^*^^ 
were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  the  iToriko. 
king  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  kiiv^doTcv, 

82 
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ciiAP.     Amid  this  crowd  of  new-fangled  states  and  new- 
' —  • —   fancied  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on. 

Thus  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example 
of  revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all 
at  least  nominal  commonwealths.  In  the  next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  monarchy.  In 
Home  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 
Restoration  ^av.     liv  hch)  of  tlic  Tzar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new 

of  th<»  IN.jiC  .  . 

Kin^oMhe  ^^P^^''^^*'*^  Vanished,  and  the  old  rulers,  Pope  and  King, 

h^mi     ^^^^  back  again.    And  now  France  herself  began  t<7 

create  kingdoms  instead  of  commonwealths.     Parma^ 

was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rul^ 

Kingdom     ill  Tuscauy  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria,    Presently 

1801-1808!   Italy  herself  gave   her   name  to  a  kingdom.      The 

ofTtaiy.™     Cisalpine  republic,  further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the 

^     '   other  tcnitory  ceded  to  Austria  at  Campo  Fonnio, 

enlarged  also  at  one  end  by  the  ValteUhia^  the  valley  of 

the  upper  Adda,  and  the  fonuer  bishopric  of  Tretity 

and  at  the  other  end  by  the  march  of  Ancona,  became 

Buonaparte  the  K'unjJom  of  Italy,   Its  King,  the  first  since  Charles 

Italy.         the  Fiftli  wlio  had  worn  the  ItaUan  crown,  was  no 

other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self-styled 

'  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distributions 

of  Italian  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  kingdom, 

but  his  French  '  em[)ire,'  whose  frontiers  were  ex- 

Annexn-      tcudcd.      The  Lij^uriau  Republic  was  annexed ;    so 

ti(»n  of  Li-  . 

KuriajHoo;  bcfoi'C  louj'  was  tlic  ucw  kiuf^dom  of  Etruria  ;  Lucca 

of  Ktruria,  *-'  ^  ^ 

i8o«.         meanwliile  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy   for   the 
duchy  of     conqueror's  sister.      Lastlv,  Home  itself,  with  what 

Lucca.  "   ,    , 

incorpora-   was  left  of  the  papal  dominions,  was   incorporated 
ilome  and    with  tlic  Frcuch  dominion.     The  work  aUke  of  Ca3sar 
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^nd  of  Charles  was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.     chap. 

.  VIII. 

The  Empire  of  the  Gauls,  which  Civilis  had  dreamed  - —  -  -^ 

Fnince, 

of  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  1809. 
at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  already  sealed  before  Rome  became  French. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.  The 
Bourbon  king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king 
kept  his.  The  continental  kingdom  passed,  as  a  Kingdoms 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  and  sichy, 

loOo. 

then  to  Joachim  Murat.     But  the  outlyincr  Tuscan  ^^^t ,  .. 
possessions  of  the  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  -'*'**'<'»• 
to  France,  and  BeneventOy  the  outlying  papal  posses-  Beneventa 
sion  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate 
principality. 

Thus  all  Italy — unless  we  count  the  island  king-  itaiy  under 

•^  .  ^      French 

doms  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — was  dominion. 
brought  under  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.     But    of    that  dominion  there   were    three 
"varieties.     The  whole  western  part  of  the  land,  from 

Ivrea  to  Tarracina — unless  it  is  worth  while  to  except  Part  incor- 
porated 
the  new  Lucchese  duchy — was  formally  incorporated  witii 

^th  France.     The  north-eastern  side,  from  Bozen  to 

JLscoli,  formed  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct   from  Extent  of 

IPrance,  but  held  by  the  same  sovereiojn.     And  this  ^om  of 

'  -^  °  Italy. 

Kingdom  of  Italy  was  further  increased  to  the  north 
by  part  of  those  Italian  lands  which  had  become 
Swiss  and  Gterman.  Southern  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Kingdom  of 
Kaples,  remained  in  form  an  independent  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could  not  be  looked  on 
as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals  of  their  mighty 
kinsman.  Never  had  Italy  been  brought  more  com- 
pletely under  foreign  dominion.    Still,  in  a  \)axl  ^\. 
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CHAP,     least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italy,  and  the  shadow 

VIII. 

^ —  —    of  a  Kinf^dom  of  Italy,  had  been  revived.     And,  as 

Revival  of  '' 

the  Italian    names   and   shadows  are  not   vrithout   influence   iii 

name. 

Its  effects,    human  affairs,  the  mere  existence  of  an  Italian  state, 
^    called  by  the  Itahan   name,   did   something.      The 
creation  of  a  sham  Italy  was  no  unimportant  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


Settlement         The  Settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 

of,  1814-  .  -^  ^  . 

1815.  was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 
than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.  Italy 
remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were. 

No  tie  be-    as  before,  independent  of  one  another.     They  were 

twfeii  the 

Italian       practically  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they 

states. 

were  in  no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest 
The  princes  federal  tie.  The  main  princii^le  of  settlement  was 
but  not  the  that  the  princes  who  had  lost  their  dominions  should 

common-  -i 

wealths.  ]yQ  restored,  but  that  the  commonwealths  which  had 
been  overtlirown  should  not  bo  restored.  Only  hai'in- 
less  San  Marino  was  allowed  to  live  on.  Venice, 
Lucca,  and  Genoa,  remained  possessions  of  princes. 
The  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  now  calling 
himself  '  Emperor '  of  his  archducliy,  carved  out  for 
himself  an  Italian  kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of 

Kingdom  of  tlic   Kiiujiloui   of  Loiubanly  and    Venice,      On    the 

and  Venice.  Strength  of  tliis,  the  Austrian,  hke  his  French  pre- 
decessor, took  upon  him  to  wear  tlie  Italian  crown. 
The  new  kingdom  consisted  of  the  older  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  that  is  the  duchies  of  Milan 

Its  extent,  and  Maiitua,  enlarged  by  the  former  possessions  of 
Venice,  which  had  become  Austrian  at  Campo  Formio. 
The  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Italy  was 
restored.    Trent,  Aquileia,  Trieste,  were  again  severed 
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from  Italy.  They  remained  possessions  of  the  same  chap. 
prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but  they  formed  no  part  —  r-^ 
of  his  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  On  another 
frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had  to  be 
made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements  were  less 
conservative,  and  the  Valtellina  remained  part  of  the 
new  kingdom.  The  Ticino  formed,  as  before,  the 
boundary  towai-ds  Piedmont.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
came  again  into  possession  of  this  last  country,  en- 
larged by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa,    This  ffave  Genoa  an 

,  .  .  ^  nexerl  to 

him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except  where  the  Pieamoni 
little  principaUty  of  Monaco  still  went  on.     Parma,  Monaco. 
Modetia,  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate  duchies.  Tuscany, 

Parma, 

Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them.      The  Modcna, 

•^  ^°  Lucca. 

family  arrangements  by  which  these  states  were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography ;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue 
of  one  of  these  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  ^"^^;  **» 

^  '  nexed  to 

to  Tuscany.  That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  Tuscany. 
by  the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Sicilian  crown,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  wliich 
for  a  moment  became  a  new  and  narrower  Empire  for 
Buonaparte  himself  On  his  second  fall,  the  island 
was  added  to  the  Tuscan  duchy.     The  Pope  came  The  Papj 

Htatcs. 

back  to  all  his  old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Bene- 
vento  included.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  again  united  The  Two 

^  SiciUea. 

by  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  Thus  was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815, 
an  Italy  which,  save  in  the  sweeping  away  of  its 
commonwealths,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  territory,  differed  geogra- 
phically but  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748.  But  in 
1816  there  weje  hopes  which  had  had  no  being  iu 
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CHAP.     1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  tlie  map  ;  but  she  had  made  \ 
vm.  .  .    ,       u 

■ — • — ■  up  her  imud  to  be  one. 

The  union  Thc  uDion  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 

those  corners  which  in  earlier  history  we  have  looked 
on  as  being  hardly  Italian  at  alt.  It  was  not  Milan  or 
Florence  or  Eome  " "  "  s  lo  grow  into  the  new 
Italy.     That  work  w  .-ed  for  a  prinrely  house 

whose  beginnings  li  Burgimdian  rather  than 

Italian,  whosechi(  had  long  lain  on  the  Dur- 

guudian  side  of  the  .  which  had  gradually  put 

on  anitahau  charac  hii-li  had  now  become  the 

one  national  Italian  The  Italian  possessions 

of  the  Savoyard  hoiist  3iit,  Genoa,  and  the  island 

of  Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  the  chief  Italian  states, 
and  the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not 
foreign.  Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  be- 
ie:iu  come  Italy.  The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  like 
those  in  Germany,  led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the 
map :  but  they  do  so  far  affect  geography  that  new 
states  were  actually  founded,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

in-  liome,  Venice,  Milan,  were  for  a  while  republics, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  for  a  while  separated. 
In  the  next  year  all  came  back  as  before.  The 
next  lasting  change  on  the  map  was  that  which  at 

n    last  rcstoretl   a   real  Kingdom  of  Italy.     The  joint 

y  campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lombardy  for 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Lombardy  was  now  defined 
as  that  part  of  the  Loin  bard  o- Venetian  kingdom 
which  lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except  that  Mantua 
was  left  to  Austria.  A  French  scheme  for  an  Italian 
confederation  came  to  nothing.     Tuscany,  Modena, 

I*".  Parma,  and  Eomagna,  voted  their  own  annexation  to 


of  184H. 
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^Piedmont.     Tlie  Two  Sicilies  were  won  by  Garibaldi,     chap. 


Vlll. 


and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  new  Italian 
kingdom  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sicilies,  extended 
over  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  the  elder  v 
Italian  kingdom.  But  Venetia  was  still  cut  off;  the  Addition  of 
Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of  Home,  the  so- 
called  Patrimony  and  the  Campagna.     France,  too,  Cession  of 

.  Savov  and 

annexed  the  lands,  strictly  Burgundian  rather  than  Ni^aio 

,  .  .  France. 

Jtalian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza,  The  Italian  kingdom 
'was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
come  to  perfection.  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  a  geo- 
^aphical  expression ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomalies. 

The  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  Venetia  Rccmery  of 
to  Italy ;   the  war  between  Germany  and  France  al-  iseo ; 
lowed  Italy  to  recover  Eome.     The  two  great  gaps  in  of  Rome, 
lier  frontier  were  thus  made  good  ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  region.  Part  of  the 
lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Italian  kinjjdom,  domnotyet 

^  ,  .         ,  .      recovered. 

©till  remains  outside  its  modern  revival.   Trent,  Aqui- 
leia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  Itahan 
Icingdom,  not  of  a  German  kingdom,  confederation,  or 
empire,  but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Other- 
wise the  Italian  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  whole  peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom, 
the  commonwealth  of  San  Marino,  like  Khodes  or  sanManno 

• 

Byzantium  under  the   early   Cajsars,  still   keeps  its  fwe. 
ancient  freedom. 


Bargimdj 
with  Ger- 
many and 
Ilaly,  1U32. 


Burgundy 
liT  SmilMr- 


Tlie  Kinijdom  of  Burgundy. 

The  Burgtindian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  widi 
those  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  the  death  of  its  last 
separate  king  Kudoif  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Its  memory,  as  a 
separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out.  The  greater 
part  of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  hit 
by  a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  whieli 
has  escaped  tliat  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  it3 
original  name  or  its  original  political  relations.  By  a 
long  series  of  annexations,  spreading  over  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  gradually  been  incorporated  with  France.  Of 
what  remains,  a  small  corner  forms  part  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Italy,  while  tlie  rest  still  keeps  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  form  of  the  commonwealths  which 
make  up  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland.  These 
cantons,  in  fact,  are  the  truest  modern  representatives 
of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  And  it  is  on  the  Con- 
federation of  which  they  form  a  part,  interposed  ae 
it  is  between  France,  Italy,  the  new  German  Empire, 
and  the  modern  Austrian  monarchy,  as  a  central  stal* 
with  a  guaranteed  neutrahty,  that  some  trace  of  the 
old  fiinction  of  Burgundy,  as  the  middle  kingdom,  is 
thrown.  This  function  it  shares  with  the  Lotharingio 
lands  at  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  which  now  funii 
part  of  the  equally  neutral  kingdom  of  Belginm, 
lands  which,  oddly  enough,  themselves  became  Bur- 
gundian in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lying  between  the 
Alps,  the  Saone  and  the  Ehone,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, might  be  thought  to   have  a  fair   natural 
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mndarv.     And.  while  it  kept  anv  shadow  of  >0]>a-     chap. 

■  1*  V1*l 

ate  tiein^i,  it?  boundaries  did  not  irreatlv  ilianiio.  ' —  -  — 
rv  were  however  s^ianewhat  lliiotnatini!  on  tne  <ule  rfihckii^j:- 
<jf  the  Western  kintrdonu  IxnniT  sometimes  Knmded 
l^y  the  Rhone  and  sometimes  reaoliinir  to  tlie  hne  oi  rwuistus-n 
Inills  to  the  west  of  it.     Thev  were  also*  as  mo  have  tr^MUr. 
s^een.  somewhat  fluctuatinir  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
-At    this  end   tlie   kingdom    toi>k   in    some  German- 
speaking  districts;  otherwise  the  lamrnaire  was  l\o-  \,*»»*'«'y 
mance,  includini;  several  dialects  of  tlie  tonirue  of  Oi\  "i**^"**?- 

Tlie  northern  part  of  the  kinjidonu  answerinji  to  the 
former  lieqnum  Jureusi\  formed  two  chief  states,  tlie  1;'V"*7 
County  Palatine  of  Burijumiy — the  nuxlern  Frauvhc- 
Conite — and  \he  Le:<^^er  Burqiuuty^  rowA\\\  takinjr  in  lostwrWiir- 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savov.      On  tlio 
^lediterranean  lav  tlie  *rreat  county  of  Provemw  with  I'^i*^**"**. 
a  number  of  smaller  counties  lyin«r  between  it  and  the 
two  northern  principalities.  But  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  land  was  that,  next  to  Italy,  no  part  of  Europe 
contained  so  many  considerable  cities  lyin«i  near  to- 
gether.     Many  of  these  atdiflcrent  times  strove  more  ThoFroc 
or  less  successfully  after  a  republican  indejKMUicncc, 
and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our  own  day. 

But,  though  the  Burgundian  kingdom  might  be  Mtti^rmi 
thought   to   have,  on   three  sides  at   least,  a  good  kinj^om. 
natural  frontier,  it  had  but  httle  real  unity.     The 
northern  part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Empire  much  longer  than  the  southern.      The 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  The  Unr- 
dynasty  to   another,  and   it  is  remarkable  for   the  i*«i*tiiiate. 
number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  separate  state 
by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.     It  was  iiri.i  i»y  the 
held  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  right  KnMUri.k, 
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of  his  wife ;  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  female  descen- 
dants carried  it  to  Phihp  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it 
became  united  with  the  French  duchy  of  Bui^undy 
under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
momentary  French  occupation  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  it  remained  with  them  and  their 
Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives.  Among  tliese 
it  had  a  second  Imperial  Count  in  the  person  ot 
Charles  the  Fifth.  But,  through  all  these  changes  of 
dynasty,  it  remained  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the 
Empire,  till  its  annexation  to  France  under  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  Dole.  The  ecclesiastical  metrnpohs 
of  Besanqon,  though  surroundetl  by  the  county,  re- 
mained a  free  city  of  the  Empire  from  the  days  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  of  Ferdinand  the 
Third.  It  was  then  merged  in  the  county,  and 
along  with  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  Anil 
it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 
in  this  quarter,  the  county  of  Moi}tbeliard  or  Miim- 
pelgai-d,  first  as  a  separate  state,  then  in  union  with 
the  duchy  of  Wiirttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

While  the  Burgundian  Palatinate  thus  kept  its 
being  as  an  imit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesm 
Burijundy  to  tlie  south-west  of  it  had  a  different 
history.  The  geography  here  gets  somewhat  con- 
fused through  the  fact  that  this  Lesser  Burgundv, 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  Dukes  of  Zukringm  in  Swabia  as  liectorn,  took 
in  some  districts  which  were  not  parts  of  the  Bur- 
gundian kingdom.     The  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom 
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itself  was  of  German  speech,  and  its  frontier  towards    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

t.]ie    German   duchy   of  Alemannia   or   Swabia  was  ^ — r-1^ 
somewhat  fluctuating.     The  Lesser  Burgundy,  as  an  man. 
administrative  division,  stretched  much  further  to  the 
east  than  the  old  kingdom.     Thus  Basely  as  well  as  citie.-*ofthe 
tlie  foundations  of  the  House  of  Ziihringen  at  Bern  gundy. 
a,nd  Freibimj^  stood  on  strictly  Burgundian  ground, 
Avhile  the   city  of  Luzern  and    the  land   of   Unter- 
^jcalden  come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Bur^jundv, 
•without  forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 
These  lands  long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the 
Empire,  though  the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long 
remain  as   a   separate  unit.     When   the   House   of  Dukoof 
Zahringen  came  to  an  end,  tlie  country  began  to  EndofHlTir 
split  up  into  small  principalities  and  free  cities  which  «**"*^^^'*I 
gradually  grew  into  independent  commonwealths.  The  the  duchy. 
counts  of  Savoy,  of  whom  more  presently,  acquired  a  Savoyard 
large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  ^*"  ^^^' 
Other  considerable  princes  were  the  bishops  of  Basely  Bifhoiw.. 
Lausanne^  Geneva,  and  Sitten,  the  counts  of  Geneva,  FreeCitieu. 
Kyburg^  Gruyeres,  and  NeufchdteL     Ba.sel,  Solothurn, 
and  Bern^  were  Imperial  cities.     The  compUcated  re-  The  Free 
lations  between  the  Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva 
hindered  that  city  from  having  a  strict  riglit  to  that 
title.     In  Unterwalden  and  in  Wallls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possessions  and  claims  of  various  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords,  the  most   marked  feature   was  the 
retention  of  the  old   rural  independence.      Of  the 
cities  in  this  region,  Luzern,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thum,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  the  groundwork  The  om 
of  the  modem  Swiss  Confederation.     The  Savoyard  Hi^fhCcr- 

many. 

lands  north  of  the  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and 
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Freihiiic;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  conquest  wTiifiH 
also  secured  the  independence  of  Geneva.  All  these  ' 
lands,  after  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
allien  or  sulyeets  of  some  or  other  of  the  confederate 
cantons,  have  in  modern  limes  become  independent 
cantons  themselves.     This  process  of  annexation  and 


liberation  will  be  ' 
the  history  of  the 
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afterwards  Counts  of  Savoy.  When  their  dominions 
were  at  their  greatest  extent,  they  held  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly 
so  called,  the  districts  of  Aosta,  Tarantaise,  the 
Genevois,  Ckablats,  and  Faud'jny,  together  with 
Vmid  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake.  Thus  grew  up 
the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  its  purely  Italian  aspect,  but  which  must  receive 
fuller  separate  treatment  in  a  section  of  its  own. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  small  states  stretching  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Rhone  lay  the  districts 
of  Bre.'ixe  and  Bugey,  wliich  passed  at  various  times 
to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Southwards  on  the  Rhone 
lay  a  number  of  small  states,  among  which  the 
most  important  in  liistory  are  the  archbishopric, 
the  county,  and  the  free  city  of  Lyons,  the  county 
or  Daupkiny  of  Vienne  and  the  city  of  Vieimet  the 
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county  or  principality  of  Orange^  the  city  of  Avignon^    ^'\m' 

the  county  of  Venaimn^  the  free  city  of  A7'les^  tlie  ^"^     ' 

capital  of  the  kingdom,  the   free  city  of  Massalia 

or  Marseilles^  the  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice^  and  the 

great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence.     In  this  last  i^rovence. 

power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  especially  to 

the  republican  independence  of  the  free  cities.    After  chan^w  of 

being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  as    '^^^' 

by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 

the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  tlie  ThcAn- 

conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  i*^4g.  ' 

second  freedom  of  Massalia.     Tlie  possession  of  the  Growing 

French 

greatest  member  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  a  connexion. 
French  ruler,  though  it  made  no  immediate  change 
in  the  fonnal  state  of  things,  gave  fresh  strength  to 
every  tendency  which  tended  to  witlidraw  the  Bur- 
gundian lands  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
and  to  bring  them,  first  into  connexion  with  France, 
and  then  into  actual  incorporation  with  the  French 
kingdom. 

Step  by  step,  though   by  a  process  which  was  Pmcewof 
spread  over  many  centuries,  all  the  piincipaUties  and  nexation. 
commonwealths  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  save  the 
lands  which  have  become  Swiss  and  the  single  valley 
which  has  become  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  France.    The  tendency  shows  itself  early.    Aviqnon  Avignon 

•^         .  A       .  .  ^^^  seized, 

was  seized  for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars ;  1226. 
but  the  permanent  process  of  French  annexation  be- 
gan when  Philip  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  dis-  Annexa- 
putes  between  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lvon% 
LyonSj  to  join  that  Imperial  city  to  his  dominions. 
The  head  of  all  the  Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of 
all  the  Gtauls,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
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CHAP,    monarchy  of  Paris,  the  first-fruits  of  French  affgran- 

VIII.  ^  '  ee 

^ — . — '  dizement  at  the  cost  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.     Later 
Purohaseof  in  the  samc  century,  the  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  was 
iihinvof     acquired   by   a   bargain   with   its  last   independent 
1343.         prince.     This  land  also  passed,  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the  heir- 
a])parent  of  tlie  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France.     But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did 
The  city  of  not  Carry  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vienne^  which 
annexed,     escapcd  fop  morc  than  a  century.     Between  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
vaipnce,      city,  tlic   couuty   of   Valence  was   annexed   to   the 

1446.  •'  "^ 

Dauphiny.     Later  in  the  same  century  followed  the 
Provence,    crrcat    annexation   of  Provence  itself.      The  rule   of 

1481.  ^  ,  .  .  ,  n 

French  pnnces  in  that  county  for  two  centuries 
had  doubtless  paved  the  way  for  this  annexation. 
And  the  acquisition  of  Provence  carried  witli  it  the 
acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles^  which 
tlie  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom. But  Provence,  though  practically  incorporated 
with  tlie  French  kingdom,  kept,  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  somewhat  more  of  separate  being  than 
the  other  lands  which  were  annexed  by  France.  At 
least  within  the  county  itself,  the  King  of  France  still 
used  tlie  title  of  Count  of  Provence.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  county  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  sea  had  been  swallowed  up,  save  one 
state  at  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  group  of  small  states  which  were  now  quite 
hemmed  in  by  French  territory.  The  first  was  the 
Nizza  county  of  Nizza  or  Xice,  which  had  passed  away 
Savoy,i388.  froui  Proveiicc  to  Savoy  before  the  French  annexation 
o/Pi'oveiice.     But  by  this  lime  Savoy  had  become  an 
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Italian  power,  and  Nizza  was  from  henceforth  looked    chap. 
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on  as  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian.     Between  Pro-  — ^ — ' 
vence  and  the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of  Avi(/non^  the 
county  of  Venaissin^  and  the  principality  of  Oramje, 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  became  papal  possessions  by  A>'ignon 
purchase  from  the  sovereign  of  Provence,  Queen  Joan  naw^in 

become 

of  Naples ;  and,  thoujrh  they  were  at  last  quite  sur-  rapa],is48. 
rounded  by  French  ten-itorj%  they  remauied  papal  France, 
possessions  till  they  were  annexed  in  the  course  of 
the  great  Eevolution.     These  outlying  possessions  of 
tlie  Popes  perhaps  did  somewhat  towards   preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  a  more  interesting  fragment 
of  the  ancient  kingdom.    This  was  the  Principality  of 
Orange^  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pope  hin-  Omnge. 
dered  fi-om  being  altogether  surrounded  by  French 
territory.     This  little  state,  whose  name  has  become 
so  much  more  famous   than   itself,  passed  through 
several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  regularly 
seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war.     But  it 
was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at  every 
peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  liappeu  till  itsan- 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  acquisition  of  Orange,  Frauce, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin,  completed   the   process   of 
French   aggrandizement   in   the   lands   between   the 
Rhone  and  the  Var.     The  stages  of  tlie  same  process 
as  applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  will  be  best  told  in 
another  section. 

We  have  thus  traced  tlie  geojrraphical  history  of  M«Hiern 

^      ^      ^  "^  states 

the  three  Imperial  kint^^doms  themselves.     We  have  "^^^^^  ^^"^ 

*■  '^  ^     ^  split  off 

now  to  trace  in  tlie  like  scrt  the  ori<jfin  and  growth  of  {r**"  y?® 

^  ^  three  king- 

certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have  *^^""'*- 
grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.  CeTl^vw 
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parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms have  split  off  from  tliese  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  political  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.  Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.  Most  of  them  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  interposed 
between  France  and  one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 
kinjxdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
landy  whicli  arose  by  certahi  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves 
that  their  common  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually 
died  out.  The  Confederation  grew  into  its  present 
form  by  the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of 
certain  Itahan  and  Burgundian  districts.  Secondly, 
there  are,  or  rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  formed  by  the  union  of  various  Italian  and 
Burguixlian  districts.  This  however,  as  a  middle 
power,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian 
possessions  have  been  joined  to  France,  wliile  its 
ItaUan  possessions  have  grown  into  a  new  Italy. 
Thirdly,  there  were  tlie  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burtfiwdy,  forming  a  middle  power  between  France 
and  Oennany,  and  made  up  by  the  union  of  French 
Koprosenf-  aud  Imperial  fiefs.  These  are  represented  on  the 
kinjrdoms  modcm  map  by  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  Netherlands  and 
Countries.  Behjuini,  the  greater  part  of  both  of  wliich  belonged 
to  the  Burgundian  dukes.  Of  tliese  kingdoms  much 
the  greater  part  liad  split  off  from  the  old  kingdom 
of  Germany.  Certain  parts  were  once  French  fiefs, 
Rero^niiz-d  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  three  out 

iHMitralitv  «     ,  /»  'in  i       i      •       . 

ofiMiriuir,  of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  im- 
SwiiztT- 
innd,  nnd     portancc  \\\  that  character,  has  been  acknowled^^ed 

once  of pn  it    ^  .  ~ 

of  Savoy,     ^.v'c/]    bj  UKxlcrn  diplomacy  \w  the  neutrality  wliich 
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is  still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and     chap. 
which  was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  ^ — --^ 
Savoy. 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.     But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.     This  is  the  The  Au»- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minions. 
the  Danube,  has,  by  the  gradual  union  of  various 
lands,  German  and  non-German,  grown  into  something 
distinct  from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  *  Empire '  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the 
AustrO'Hungarian  Monarchy.  This  power  differs  from 
the  other  states  of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking, 
not  only  in  its  vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its 
position.     It  is  a  marchland,  a  middle  kingdom,  but  Position  o\ 
in   a   different   sense   from   Burgundy,  Switzerland,  tnand^ 
Savoy,    or    Belgium.      All    these  were  marchlands  SIScWawL 
between  Christian  states,  between  states  all  of  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  Carolingian  Empire.     All  lie  Comparison 

.  .  .  with  the 

on  the  western  side  of  the  German  and  Italian  king-  western 

*^      march- 

doms.     Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name  im-  ^^^ 
plies,  arose  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom, 
as  a  mark  against  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders. 
The  first  mission  of  Austria  was  to  guard  Germany  Au«.triaa8 
against  the  Magyar.   When  the  Magyar  was  admitted  against  the 
into  the  fellowship  of  Europe   and   Christendom — 
when,  after  a  while,  his  realm  was  united  under  a 
aingle  sovereign  with  Austria — the  same  duty  was 
continued  in  smother  form.     The  power  formed  b^  l\i% 


Hungan' 
tbemark 
Chriaten- 
dom 
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union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of  the  cJiief   i 
-  among  those  wiiich  had  to  guard  Christendom  agamst  | 

the  Turk.     Its  history  therefore  forms    one  of  the 

connectinj,'  links  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
'*  In  this  cliapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  cliieily  on  it» 

Western  side,  with  regard  to  ita  relations  towards 


Germany  and  Ital} 
Hungarian  j)ower 
which  arose  out 
Empire. 

These  states  tl 
of  Burgundy,  the 
form  a  jjroper  ad 
three  Imperial  kinj 
with  them  in  order. 


item  aspect  of  the  Austro' 
e  to  do  with  the  staUa 
rcak  up   of  tlie  Eastern 

Tiaud,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
i,  and  the  Austrian  power, 
he  sections  given  tu  thd 
[  will  now  go  on  to  de^^ 


§  6.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 
being  in  its  origin  purely  German.  This  statement  is 
practically  correct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were 
German  in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style 
of  their  union  was  the  Old  Leai/ue  of  High  Germany. 
But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  section,  a  small  Burgundian 
element  in  the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, at  least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  That  is  to  say, 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  which  formed 
the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within  the 
i-  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within 
the  Lesser  Burgundy  of  the  Dukes  of  Ziihringen. 
But,  by  the  time  w^ieii  t\ieV\%VoT^  oi  xX^t  CLoftSadera- 
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tion  begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well  chap. 

forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  ^ — - — - 
which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north-east  corner  may 
be  looked  on  as  practically  Gennan  ground.     A  more 

practical  division  than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  king-  au  the  oia 

^  ,  .  °     Cantons 

doms  is  the  boundary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Komance  (iemian  m 

^  Bpeech. 

speech  ;  in  this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Con-  J*>«  i»*»' 

^  '  Romance 

federation,  except  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.    The  Cantons. 

Eomance  cantons  are  those  which  were  formed  in 

modem  times  out  of  the  allied  and  subject  states.     It 

is  specially  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  Manv 

the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  even  the  **J^"- 

germ  of  modern  Switzerland  had  appeared  on  the 

map  of  Europe  ;  secondly,  that  the  Confederation  did 

not  formally  become  an  independent  power  till  the 

seventeenth  century ;  lastly,  that,  though  the  Swi^s 

name  had  been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not 

become  the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 

nineteenth  century.     Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 

historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to  root 

out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it  is  no  less  needful 

to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  the  original  The  Swiss 

cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii  of  Caesar,  present  the 

_,,  •  11  •  •     T  11  Helvetii. 

Ine  pomts  to  be  borne  m  mmd  are,  that  the  Swiss  summarr 
Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues,  Lt^n^ 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became   more  closely 
united  than  other  German  Ijeagues — that  it  gradually  a  German 
split  off  from   the  German    Kingdom — that,  in  the  having  be- 

come  more 

course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  members  «n>teti  ^^^ 

'^  ^  indepcn- 

obtained  a  large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  *^^^^^^^ 
and  %v^})ect8— lastly,  that  these  allies  and  aub^ecX^  ^2^^ 
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have  in  modem  times  been  joined  into  one  Fedi 
body  with  the  original  German  Confederates. 

The  three  Swabian  lands  wliich  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  Old  League,  the  lands  of  Uri,  Sc/iwyz,  and 
Untericalden,  lay  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three 
Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  which  were  to 
become  members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later 
form.  The  first  known  document  of  confederation 
between  the  Three  Lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  document  is  likely 
to  have  been  rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual 
beginning  of  their  union.  They  had  for  their  neigh- 
bours several  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords,  some 
other  Imperial  lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than 
all,  the  Counts  of  the  house  of  Kyburif  and  Habsbuvij, 
who  had  lately  grown  into  the  more  dangerous 
character  of  Dukes  of  Austria.  The  Confederation 
grew  for  a  while  by  the  admission  of  neigh Ijouriiig 
lands  and  cities  as  members  of  a  free  German  Con- 
federation, owning  no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First 
of  all,  the  city  of  Luzem  joined  the  League.  Then 
came  the  Imperial  city  of  Zurich,  which  had  already 
begun  to  form  a  little  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands. 
Then  came  the  land  of  Glanis  and  the  town  of  Zwj 
with  its  small  territory.  And  lastly  came  the  great 
city  of  Bern,  which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over 
a  considerable  body  of  detached  and  outlying  aUies 
and  subjects.  These  confederate  lands  and  towns 
formed  the  Eight  Ancient  Cantons.  Their  close 
alliance  with  each  other  helped  the  growth  of  each 
canton  separately,  as  well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a 
whole.  Those  cantons  whose  geographical  position 
allowed  them  to  do  bo,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 
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Tower,  in  the  forni  of  various  shades  of  dominion  and     chap. 
alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and  towns  in  tlieir  ^ —   -^ 
xiei<?hbourhood.     Tliese  lesser  chan<]^es  and  annexa- 
t;ions  cannot  all  be  recorded  here  ;  but  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  was  constantly 
going  on.     Zliricli,  and  yet  more  Bern,  each  formed,  JJ/lSr 
»fter  the  manner  of  an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ^^^  ^™* 
ancient  Greece  would  have  j)assed  for  an  empire.    In 
the  fifteenth  century,  large  conquests  were  made  at  Conquwts 
the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  winch  the  tria.  mij- 
earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial  sanction. 
The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other  of  its  members, 
tad  now  extended  its  territory  to  the  Ehine  and  the 
Xake  of  Constanz.      Tlie  lands  thus  won,  Aargau^  Aar<?au. 
ThurgaUy  and  some  other  districts,  were  held  as  sub-  &c.  ^  "' 
jeet  territories  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the 
Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  Xo  new 
the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  formed  for  a 

•^  "^     long  time. 

years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states 
vere  admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons. 
Before  the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the 
general  state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European 
position  had  greatly  changed.     It  had  ceased  to  be 
a   purely   German   power.     The  first  extension  be-  Bednnifnj 
yond  the  original  German  lands  and  those  Burgun-  dominions. 
dian  lands  which  were  practically  German  began  in 
the  direction  of  Italy.     Uri  had,  by  the  annexation  of 
Urseren,  become  the  neiglibour  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  canton  un  obtains 
acquired  some  rights  in  the   Val  Levantina  on  the  vanHuav 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps.     This  was  the  begvumivg  ol 
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tlie  extension  of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  advance  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  Burgundian  lands  to  the  west. 
The  war  with  Charles  of  Burgundy  enabled  Bern  to 
win  several  detached  possessions  in  the  Savoyard  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Ehone.  And,  while  Bern  advanced, 
some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained  by  her 
allies  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Confederation, 
by  the  city  of  Freiburg  and  the  League  of  WaUis. 
This  last  confederation  had  grown  up  on  the  upper 
(*ourse  of  the  Ehone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 
gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.  Soon  after 
this  came  the  next  admission  of  two  new  cantons, 
those  of  the  cities  of  Freiburg  and  Solothum^  each  of 
them  bringing  with  it  its  small  following  of  allied  and 
subject  territory.  Twenty  years  later,  Basel  and 
Srhaffhansen^  the  latter  being  the  only  canton  north 
of  the  Rhine,  wore  admitted  with  their  following  of  the 
like  kind.  Twelve  years  later,  Aj^penzell^  a  httle  land 
wliicli  had  set  itself  free  from  the  nile  of  the  abbots 
of  Saint  Gallen^  after  having  long  been  in  alliance  with 
the  Confederates,  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a 
canton.  Thus  was  made  up  the  full  lUimber  of  Thir- 
teen Cantons,  which  remained  unchanged  do^vn  to  the 
warn  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally 
settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  territory, 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  county 
of  Tyrol,  tlie  League  oi  Gr aubVmdeu  ot  xW  Grei( 
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Leagues  had  gradually  arisen.     A  number  of  commu-     chap.  ' 
nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring  ' — ■ — ' 
lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leagues, 
the  Grey  League  proper,  the  Gotteshaushund^  and  the 
League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions^  which  three  were  again  Their  am- 

nuCv  WHO 

united  by  a  further  federal  tie.     At  the  end  of  the  theCon- 

•^  federates. 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 

an  alliance  with  the  Confederates.    Then  began  a  great  1495-1667. 

accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 

both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  aUies.     The  Italian  do- 
minion of 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory  within  ^^e  Confe- 

^  deration, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  Bellinzona,  Locarno^  and  ^^^'^  • 
LuganOj  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 
of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  allies  of  the  Grey  of  the  Grey 
Leagues  also  won  some  Italian  territory,  the  Valtellina  i^ia. 
and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.     Next 
'came  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Savoyard  Early 
lands,  of  all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  good  deal  to  the  ^^^'gjj^" 
south,  by  the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis.  J^^^^y^f/j, 
Bern  and  Freiburg  divided   Vaud  in  very  unequal  y^^^ 
proportions.     Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chahlais  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the 
bishopric  of  Lausanne  on  the  north.     Geneva^  the  ally  Lausanne. 
of  Bern   and  Freiburg,  with  her  little  territory  of  Geneva  in 
detached  scraps,  was  now  surrounded  by  the  dominion  ^^^^ 
of  her  most  powerful  allies  at  Bern.     But  by  a  later  ^"'<^- 
treaty  Bern  and  Wallis  gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  Territory 
they  had  won  south  of  the  Lake,  with  the  territory  of  s»yoy, 
Gex  to  the  west  of  it.     Geneva  thus  again  had  Savoy 
for  a  neighbour,  a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  she 
even  made  some  conquests — Gex  among  them — con- 
quests which  the  French  ally  of  the  free  city  would 
not  kHow  her  to  keep.    Later  changes  gave  \\et  ^ 
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CHAP,  neighbour  yet  more  dangerous  than  Savoy  in  the  shape 
' — r-^  of  France  itself.  Before  these  changes,  Bern  and 
divided  be-  Freibur^T   divided  the  county  of  Gruykres   between 

tween  Bern  ^  . 

b°^^?664  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  important  instance  of  that  kind   of 
process. 

The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 
The  Allies.  Thirteen  Cantons  and  their  allied  states.     Of  these  the 
Saint         Abbot  of  Saint  Gallen^  the  town  of  Saint  Gallen^  and 
Biennc!       the  towu  of  Biel  or  Bienne,  were  so  closely  allied  with 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in  their  Diets. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  aUiance  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part  of  the  same  political  system.     Such  were  the 
BUchof-      Leagues  of  WalUs  and  Graublinden,  the  Bishop  of 
Muhi-        Basely  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 
Kottweii.     for  a  wliile  that  of  Rottweil.     Bern  too,  and  sometimes 
other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
Xeufchatei    with  tlie  princcs  of  NeufchdteL  which,  after  passin<? 

passes  to  ^  •^  .  . 

jwsia,       through  several  dynasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 

Constanz.     Kings  of  Prussia.     Constanz^  at  the  other  end  of  the 

Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton, 

but  for  a  wliile  it  was  in  aUiance  with  some  of  the 

Passes  to     cantons.     But    this    connexion    was    severed    when 

Austria,  r^  •  i  i        • 

1648.  Constanz,  mstead  of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a 

possession  of  Austria.     The   power  thus  formed,  a 

TheConfe-   powcr  in  wliich  a  body  of  German  Confederates  was 

deration 

fri^r^h  surrounded  by  a  body  of  allies  and  subjects,  German, 
t "  thifFm-  It^li^'^*  ^^d  Burgundian,  all  of  them  originally  members 
KateofThe  ^^  ^^^^  Empire,  was  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  formally 
^^n'tjln,  released  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its 
^'^^^'         chief.     Their  practical  sepaxaXioTim^.^  \i^  dated  much 
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earlier,  from  the  time  when  the  Confederates  refused     chap. 

VIII. 

to  accept  the  legislation  of  Maximilian.  * — ^ — 

The  growth  of  the  League  into  an  independent  Gooffmphi- 

,  cal  position 

power  was  doubtless  greatly  promoted  by  its  geogi'a-  ©f  the 
phical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural  citadel  of 
Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  grew  up 
was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 
several  points.     On  the  north  the  Eliine  would  seem  ita  anom*- 
to  be  a  natural  boundary,  but  Schaffhausen  beyond  tier, 
the  Ehine  formed  part  of  the  Confederation,  while 
Constanz  and  other  points  within  it  did  not.     To  the 
south  the  possession  of  territory  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which  is 
brought  out  more  strongly  by  a  singularly  irregular 
and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confede-  JJj^fjJJn^J^ 
ration  as  the   middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in 
a  manner  fitting  that  it  should  spread  itself  into  all 
three. 


a  middle 
state. 


The  form  which  the  Confederation  thus  took  in  the  ?'»"  ^f  the 

irench  Ke- 

sixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  solution, 
the  French  Revolution.    The  beginning  of  change  was 
when  the  Italian  districts  subiect  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Dismm- 

•^  .  bennentof 

were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Cisalpine  Re-  the  Grey 

•^  ^  ■*  Leagues, 

pubUc.     In  the  next  year  the  whole  existing  system  i"®'- 
was  destroyed.     The  Federal  system  was  abolished ;  '^^<*J;^"*»[ 

tne  I*  ecierfti 

instead  of  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  there  ^7^%^" 
arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Hel-  The  Heivc- 

tic  Sepub- 

vetic  Republic^  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  ^ 
more  than  department.    Yet  even  by  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this  some  good  was  done.   The  subject  districts  ^^^^,3?^ 
were  freed  from  the  joke  of  their  mastexs,  V7\veX\v«  ^'^'^^^^^ 
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CHAP,     those  masters  were  the  whole  Confederation  or  one 

VIII. 

' — r-^  or  more  of  its  separate  cantons.     Thus,  above  all,  the 

Freedom  of  ,  .        . 

Vaud.        Eomance  land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to 
Annexa-     its  German  masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  alhed  dis- 

tion  of  . 

Bisehof-      tricts,  as  the  bishopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva, 

6a«e/and  ^  ^ 

Geneva  to    were  annexed  to  France.     But  the  Leagues  of  WaUis 

France.  ^  ^ 

and  Graublinden  were  incorporated  with  the  Helvetic 
Act  of        Republic.     In  1803  the  Federal  system  was  restored 

Mediation, 

1808.  by  Buonaparte's  Act  of  Mediation^  which  formed  a 

The  nine-    Federal  republic  of  nineteen  cantons.     These  were 

teen  can-  ^  ■■• 

tons.  the  original  thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  Aargau, 

Graubunden — this  last  shorn  of  its  dependent  Italian 
lands — St  Gallen,  Ticino^  Thurgau,  and  Vaud^  which 
were  formed  out  of  the  formerly  aUied  and  subject 

waUis  in-    lands.     TValUs  was  separated  from  the  Confederation, 

corporated  ^        ^ 

p^  and  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and 

Neufchatei.  aftcrwards  a  French  department.     Neufchdtel  was,  in 
the  course  of  Buonaparte's  wars  with  Prussia,  detached 
1806.  from  that  power,  to  form  a  principality  under  his 

The  Swiss    General  Berthier.     At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  Swiss 
lion  of        Confederation  was  estabhshed,  consisting  of  tweiity- 

twenty-two  •^  .  . 

cantofiij.      tAvo  cantons,  the  number  being  made  up  by  the  addi- 

1815.  '  ^  .  . 

tion  of  Neufchdtel^  Wallis^  and  Geneva,   The  bishopric 

Bwchof.      of  Basel  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and 

to  Bern.      added  to   the  canton  of  Bern,  a  canton  differing  in 

language  and  reUgion  and  cut  off  by    a  mountain 

range.     The  great  constitutional  changes  which  have 

been  made  since  that  time  have  not  affected  geography, 

unless  we  count  the  division  of  the  city  and  district 

of  Basel,  Baselstadt  and  Baselland^  into  distinct  half- 

Neufchatei   cantons.    The  separation  of  Neufchatel  from  the  Prus- 

from  Pru5-   siau  domiuious,  and  the  later  surrender  of  all  rights 

ilia,  1848-  .      ,  ,        -r.  .         1  .  .1 

1867.         over  It  by  the  Prussian  king,  vfa^  wo\,  ^^rvcUy  a  geo- 


zz 
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barrier  of  :r.e  AIt*.     Ti-ry  :.ill   -.:we\>:r  ::i:o  :>.rtv 
main  creo^rarrL:-:^  divV:::*.  -srli:.:!;  a:  o:;o  ::::ic  l\^   :v:>r^v 
came  also  poIi:^?al  'iivif:'.  r.?,  ■^^rir.:  hold  by  vv.rAT^:;: 
branches   of   the  Savoyanl    h.v.so.      Ti;or\^   ar\^   t'r.o 
Italian  possession?  of  :ha:  h«>use,  wl.ioh  b.avo  i:i\^\vn   i:.*:.*^*.. 
into   the   modem  Italian   kinir^lom.     Thort^  aiv   il\o  iM^viu'i 
more  strictly  Savovard  lands  south  of  tlio  l^^ko  \>f  ^'Mito  uk^. 
Geneva,  and  the  other  lands  south  of  the  llhouo  aftor 
it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have  pusjhhI  unvuv 
under  the  power  of  France.     And  thoro  aiv  llio  lands  nuu;«« 
north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Khoue,  part  of  wlucli  »'<»»"•  uv»v 
have  also  become  French,  while  others  have  become 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     Hoth  these  last  lay 
within  the  kinj^dom  of  Burjxundv,  and  stretched  inl«i 
both  its  divisions.     In  no  part  of  our  story  is  it  nM»re 
necessary  to  avoid  language  which  forestalls  tlu*  ar- 
rangements of  later  times.    A  wlioll y  false  '\\\\\u*\*sH\vm  Vx  v^a^x 
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CHAP,     is  given  by  the  use  of  language  such  as  commonly  is 
-^ — . — '  used.     We  often  hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding 
lands  '  in  France '  and  '  in  Switzerland.'     They  held 
lands  which  by  virtue  of  later  changes  have  severally- 
become  French  and  Swiss ;  but  those  lands  became 
French  and  Swiss  only  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  holding  lands  in  Italy  is  perfectly  accurate. 
The  Savoyard  states  were  a  large  and  fluctuating  as- 
semblage of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  lying 
partly  within  the  Italian  and  partly  within  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom.     These  last  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
'Hie  Savoy-         The  cradlc  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 
Si^^n^^    gundian  lands  immediately  bordering  upon  Italy  and 
dian.         stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.     It  was  to  their 
geographical  position,  as  holding  several  great  moun- 
tain passes,  that  the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first 
importance,  succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to 
the  Burgundian  kings  themselves.^     The  early  stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure  ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till  after 
the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire.    But  it  seems 
plain  tluit,  at  tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
po8S€88ion8  Counts  of  Afauriemie.  which  was  their  earliest  title, 

of  the  '  ' 

c<>unts  of     \iq\([  ricrhts  of  sovcrei^ntv  in  the  Bur<:(undian  districts 

oi Maurienne^  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  Taraiitaise^  and 

Aoeta;  its   Aosta.    This  last  valley  and  city,  tliough  on  the  Italian 

sp^-ciiil 

position,      side  of  the  Alps,  had  hitherto  been  rather  Burgundian 
than  Italian/^     Its  allegiance  had  fluctuated  several 

^  Compai'e  the  mention  of  Rudolf  in  the  letter  of  Cniit,  on  his 
Roman  Pilgiimage,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  1031.     He  is  there 
'  JRodulphuH  rex,  qui  maxime  ipaaium  clausurarum  dominatur.' 
*  TliAt  Aosta  was  strictly  B\\rgMiv^Mi«i^i^^  lTO\£i\Jaft  *  Divi- 
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times  between  the  two  kinndoms  ;  but,  from  the  tune    chap. 
that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question  became  of  ' — • — ' 
no  practical  importance.     And,  without  entering  into 
minute  questions  of  tenure,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the  Lake  of 
Greneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland  mouth 
of  the  Ehone.    The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes  in 
this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.   Thus  Gef^». 
their  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  pb.riictwrf 
surrounding  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Faucigny.     A  » 
state  of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on 
a  greater  scale,  was,  as  it  .were,  predestined  to  make 
further  advances.     But  for  some  centuries  those  ad-  Their  mii.t 
vances  were  made  much  more  largely  in  Bui^undy  "e«ioii». 
than  in  Italy.    The  original  Italian  possessions  of  the 
House  bordered  on   their   Burgundian  counties  of 
Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking  in  Susa  and  Turin.    This 
small  marchland  gave  its  princes  the  sounding  title  of 
Marquesses  in  Italy.     The  endless  shiftings  of  terri-  MarquwMs 
tory  in  this  quarter  could  be  dealt  with  only  at  ex- 
treme length,  and  they  are  matters  of  purely  local  ipuctu^ 
concern.     In  truth,  they  are  not  always  fluctuations  dominion. 

no  Imperii,  606' (Fertz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  between  Charles  and  Lewie ; 
bnt  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  access  to 
Italy,  '  Karolus  per  vallem  AuguBtannni  quie  ad  regnum  ejus  per- 
tinet.'  The  Divisio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  {Perlz,  Leges,  i. 
S73,  Scriptoree,  i  434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  '  Regnum 
Italitt  partemque  Burgundite,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam,'  and  cer- 
tun  other  districts.  So  Einhard  (Vita  Ksroli,  13)  eicludi  s  Austa 
from  Italy.  '  Italia  tota,  qua  ab  Augusta  Pretoria  URque  in  Cala- 
briam  inferiorem,  in  qua  Greecorum  et  Beneventanorum  constat 
esK  confinia,  pomgitur.'    As  Calabria  was  not  part  of  Italy  in  this 
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First 
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Grant  of 

Moudon. 

1207. 

Romontthc 

northern 

capitaL 

Peter, 

Count  of 

Savoy. 

1268^1268. 


1239-1208. 


of  territory  in  any  strict  sense  at  all,  but  rather  fluc- 
tuations of  rights  between  the  feudal  princes,  the 
cities,  and  their  bishops.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  princes  of  Savoy  were  still 
hemmed  in  in  their  own  comer  of  Italy  by  princes  of 
equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat^  at  Saluzzo^  at 
Ivrea^  and  at  Biandrate.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 
Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  Dauphins  of 
the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence  both  held  at 
diflerent  times  territories  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  Italian  dominions  of  the  family  remained 
for  a  long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 
possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  traced 
out  first. 

The  main  object  of  Savoyard  policy  in  this 
region  was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of 
Fauci  [I  mi  and  the  Genevois.  But  the  final  incorpora- 
tion of  those  lands  did  not  take  place  till  they  were 
still  more  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard 
dominions  through  the  extension  of  the  Savoyard 
power  to  the  north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon 
to  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy.  Romont  was  next  won, 
and  became  the  centre  of  the  Savoyard  power  north 
of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through  the  conquests  of 
Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charle- 
magne and  who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as 
in  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 
large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Murten  or  Morat  But  it  was  a  straggling, 
and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  pos-     chap. 

.  VIII. 

sessions   of    the    Bishops    of   Lausanne    and    other  -^ —  • — 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords.     This  extension  of 
dominion  brought  Peter  into  close   connexion  witli 
the  lands  and  cities  which  were  afterwards  to  form 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany.     Bern  especially,  His  reia- 
the  power  to  which  his  conquests  were  afterwards  to  il^l^* 
be  transferred,  looked  to  him  as  a  protector.     This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after  Peter's 
reign,  held  for  a  time  by  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of   Vaud ;  but  in   the  Barons  of 

Vaud. 

middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  barony  came  H"^^"  ^ 

•^'  ^  Vaud  with 

into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  i^«  ^^^^^ 

^  branch. 

house.   The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois  were  ^^^• 
now  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoyard  territory. 

Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  Faucigny 

who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts,  Daupiiins 

''  of  the  Vien- 

down  to  the   time  of  the   practical  transfer  of  their  °o". 
dauphiny   to  France.     Soon   after   that   annexation. 
Savoy  obtained  Faucigny ^  with  Gex  and  some  other  Savoy  ac- 

,        ,  ,  quires  Fau- 

districts  beyond  the  Khone,  in  exchange  for   some  cignyand 
small  Savoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.  The  ^^'^' 
long  struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva, 
was  ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginm'ng  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  alto-  The 

,  Genevois. 

gether  surrounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  i^<>'- 
which  before  long  altogether  changed  the  relations 
between  the  Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.    Hitherto, 
in  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  changed 

_  -,      .   .  1      rt  1  ^  •        relations  to 

bishops,  and  citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  city  of 

Geneva. 

of  the  immediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on 
by  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now  that 
they  had  become  immediate  neighbours  of  the  city, 
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HAP.     they  themselves  began    before   long    to  be  its  most 
-.-^  dangerous  enemies.     The  acquisition  of  the  Genevois 
Eighth,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  famous  Amadeus  the 
Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  received  that 
rank  by  grant  of  King  Siegmund,  and  who  was  after- 
wards the  Antipope  Felix.    In  his  reign  the  dominions 
of  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling  on  both   sides  of  tlie 
Alps,  reached  their  greatest  extent.     But  the  Savoy- 
ard power  was  still  pre-eminently  Burgundiau,  and 
Chanibery  was  its  capital.     The  continuous  Burgun- 
dian  dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  NeufchS.tel. 
Besides  this    continuous  Burgundian  dominion,  the 
House  of  Savoy   had   already  become   possessed    of 
Nizza,  by  which  their  dominions  rea<?hed  to  the  sea. 
This  last  territory  however,  though  technically  Bur- 
gundian, had  geographically  more  to    do  with  the 
Italian  possessions  of  the  house.     But  this  great  ex- 
tension of  territory    brought    Savoy  on    its  western 
side  int^i  closer  connexiou  with  the  most  dangerous 
of  nfcighbours.     Her  frontier  for  a  certain  distance 
joined  the  actual  kingdom  of  France.  The  rest  joined 
the  Daupliiny,   which  was  now  practically  French, 
and  the    county  of  Provence,  which  was  ruled  by 
French    princes   and  which    before  the  end    of  the 
century  became  a  French  possession.     To  the  north 
again,  the  change  in  the  relations  between  the  House 
Kew  rdfc.     of  Savoy  and  the  city  of  Geneva  led  in  course    of 
w«rdsB*ra  time  to  equally  changed  relations  towards  Bern  and 
oinfeda-     her  Confederates.     Through   the  working  of  these 
Lowofthe  two  causes,  all  that  the  House  of  Savoy  now  keeps 
'i^d!mi-   of  this  ^reat  Burgundiau  territory  is  the  single  city 
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and  valley   of  Aosta.     After  the   fifteenth  century,     chap. 

VIII 

the  Burgundian  history  of  that  house  consists  of  the  -^ — r-^ 
«teps — spread  over  more  than  three  hundred  years —  savoj. 
by  which  this  great  dominion  was  lost. 

The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  Growth  of 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension  luiyT  ^ 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and  The  largwt 
twelfth  centuries,  partly  throujjh  tlie  growth  of  the  cut  short  in 

^  "^  ^.  ^  the  twelfth 

cities,  partly   through  the  enmity  of  the   Emperor  century. 

Henry  the  Sixth,   the   dominions   of  the   Savoyard 

princes  as  marquesses  of  Susa  had  been  cut  short,  so 

as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  their  immediate  Alpine 

valleys.     In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

when  Count  Thomas  obtained  his   first  royal  grant  Omntato 

north  of  the  lake,  he  also  obtained  grants  of  Chieri  xhomaa. 

and  other  places  in   the   neighbourhood   of  Turin. 

These  grants  were  merely  nominal ;  but  they  were 

none  the  less  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  advance  of 

the  house.     In  the  same  reign  Saluzzo  for  the  first  First 

time  paid  a  precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  in  saiuzzo. 

the  thirteenth  century,  Charles  of  Anion,  now  Count  itaiiin  do- 
minion of 

of  Provence  and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  charie«  of 
Northern  Italy  also,  and  thus  brought  the  house  of  ^^59. 
Savoy  into  a  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French 
princes  on  its  Italian  as  well  as  on  its  Burgundian  side. 
Through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Savoyard  border  went  on  extending  itself.  But  tlie 
Italian  possessions  of  the  house,  hke  its  possessions 
north  of  the  lake,  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  Savoyard  territory  to  form  a  fief  for  one  of 
the  younger  branches.  This  branch  bore  by  marriage 
the  empty  title  of  Counts  of  Achaia  and  Morca —  o>xmXA^ 

V  'J 
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memories  of  Frank  dominion  within  the  East 
Empire — while,  as  if  to  keep  matters  straigli ' 
branch  of  the  house  of  Palaiologos  reigned  at  Mont- 
ferrat.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  among  many 
struggles  with  the  marquesses  of  Montferrat  and 
Sahizzo,  the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the 
lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyai'd  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  Under  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  lands 
Reunien  of  held  by  the  princes  of  Achaia  were  united  to  the 
H18.  possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house.     Before    the 

rfflieu.,     end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions  of  Savoj^H 
"*"■  stretched  as  far  as  the  Scsia,  taking  in  BieUa,  Santhia^ 

and   Vercelli.     Counting  Nizza  and  Aosta  as  Italian, 
which   they  now   practically  were,   the  Italian  do- 
minions of    the   house   reached    from    the   Alps    of 
BeUtionn     Walljs  to  the  sea.     But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two 
ter»t.  °"'  by  the  dominions  of  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat^ 

from  whom  however  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claime^^H 
cuimiion  homage.  Saluzso,  lying  between  the  old  inheritance^* 
HiJoabtfui  of  Susa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 
under  Savoyard  supremacy.  But  it  lay  open  to  a 
very  dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.  Ama- 
deus, the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count 
of  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  that  of  Prince.  His 
sessions  were  now  fairly  established  as  a  middle  si 
Itahan  and  Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 
Savoyard  state  altogether  changed  its  character  in 
many  ways.  The  changes  which  affected  all  Euro] 
especially  the  great  Itahan  wars,  could  not  fail  greatl; 
to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 
there  is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  mi 
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iastructive  lesaons  with  regard  to  the  proper  Hmits  of 
"our  subject.  During  tliis  time  the  Savoyard  power 
was  brought  under  a  number  of  influences,  all  of 
which  deeply  aflected  its  history,  but  which  did  not 
all  aUke  affect  its  geography.  We  have  a  period  of 
French  influence,  a  period  of  French  occupation,  and 
more  than  one  formal  change  of  the  frontier.  Mere 
influence  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  Occupation 
concerns  us  only  when  it  takes  the  form  of  perma- 
nent conquest.  An  occupation  of  nearly  forty  years 
comes  very  near  to  permanent  conquest ;  still  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  comes  to  an  end  without  having 
eflected  any  formal  annexation,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change  on  the  map. 
France  occupied  Piedmont  for  nearly  as  long  a  time 
as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the  lake.  Yet 
we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply  part  of  the 
military  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see  a  real, 
though  only  temporary,  geographical  change.  But 
the  result  alike  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of 
actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way. 
They  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  ItaUan  character 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  cut  short  its  Burgundian 
possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  Italian 
,  possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

the  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  greatly  declined, 

partly   through    the   growing   influence   of    France, 

partly  through  the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages, 

I  of  the  lands  which  had    been  so  lately  formed  to- 

|-gether  into  a  compact  state.     Tlien  came  the  Italian 

^v^ars,  in  which  the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the 
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CHAP,    highway  for  the  kings  of  France  in  their  invasiona 
■ — ' —  of  Italy.     The  strictly  territorial   changes  of  this 
period  chiefly  concern  the  niarquisate  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  Italian  side  and   the    northern   frontier  on  tlie 
FimioMof  Burgundian  side.     The  first  loss  of  territory  on  the 
rfiheUke.  northern    frontier,  the  first  sign  tliat  the  Savoyard 
power  in  Burgundy  was  gradually  to  fall  back,  was 
the  loas  of  part  of  the  lands  north  of  the  lake  in  the 
war  between  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  the  Confede- 
rates.    G'ransun   on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  Jlurten 
or  Morat  on  its  own  lake,  Aigle  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  great  lake,  Echallem  lying  detached    in    the 
heart  of  Vaud,  all  passed  away  from  Savoy  and  be- 
came for  ever  Confederate  ground-    Sixty  years  later, 
the  afiairs  of  Geneva  led  to  the  great  intervention  of 
I  LoMofthe  Bern,  Freiburg  and  Wallis,  by  which  Savoy  was  for 
both  aita    cver  shom  of  all  her  possessions  north  of  the  lake. 
For  a  while  indeed  she  was  cut  ofl"  from  the  lake 
altogether ;  Chablais  passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud. 
Geneva,  with  her  detached  scraps  of  territory,  was 
'  Renniunof  HOW  wholly  surrounded  by  her  own  allies.     Thirty 
■  uUiofthB  years  later,  Bern  restored  all  her  conquests  south  of 
the  lake,  together   with    Ges  to    the    west,  leaving 
Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  Savoy. 
Wallis  too  gave  up  part  of  her  share,  keeping  only 
the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone.     The 
loss  and  the  recovery  mark  the  difierence  between 
ch«riathe  the  rcigus   of  Buke    Cliarles  the   Third,  called    the 
]S04-i6.i3.    Good,    and   Duke    Emmanuel  Filibert  with  the  Iron 
Head.     The  diflerence  of  the  two  reigns  is  equally 
Bwinnins    marked  with  regard  to  France.     Almost  at  the  same 

of  French  *=  ,      .       ti  i  i 

Mcupnioa.  moment  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began  that 

J5S6.  ^  ,  c,  1  - 

w/H'"^      occupation,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
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by  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to     chap. 

VII  I. 

an  end  for  thirty-eight  years.  Savoy  then  appeared  — ^^ — ' 
again  as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy, 
whose  capital,  instead  of  Burgundian  Chamb^ry,  was 
Italian  Turin.  And  all  later  changes  of  frontier 
tended  in  the  same  way  to  increase  the  Italian  charac- 
ter of  the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent  in 
the  lands  which  we  may  distinguish  as  Transalpine, 
for  the  Burgundian  name  has  now  altogether  passed 
away  from  them. 

The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for 
Italian  ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert^ 
shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.  The 
small  county  of  Tenda  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  Acc^uisition 
the  marquisate  of  Villars  in  Bresse.  More  important 
changes  followed.  The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  nuputes 
the  endless  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homage  of 

Saluzzo. 

liomage  of  Saluzzo.     The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  pre- 
ferred the  French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  the 
Savoyard,  a  preference  which  led  in  the  end  to  definite 
annexation  by  France.     This  was  the  first  acquisition  Anncxa. 
of  ItaUan  soil  by  France  as  such,  as  distincmished  from  saiuzz©  bj 
the  claims  of  French  princes  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  lo^^. 
Asti.     France  thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  Frencli 
territory  into  the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     When 
the  French  occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained  conquest  of 
to   France.     Presently  it   was   conquered   by  Duke  i5«8. 
Charles  Emmanuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  Reign  of 

Charles 

the  final  chance  in  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Kmmanuei. 
He  himself  had  dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the 
Gaulish  side  of  the  Alps  than  had  ever  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  prince  of  his  house.  He  was  to  be  Count 
of  Provence,  King  of  Burgundy,  perhaps  Kvu^  o^ 
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Prance.     The  real  results  of  liis  reign  told  m  esactyB 
the  opposite  way.     By  the  treaty  which  ended 
war  with  France,  Saluzzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  i 
change  for  Bresse,  B\i<je.y,   Valromey,  and    Ge.e. 
powerful  neighbour  was  thus  shut  out  from  a  poi 
session  which  cut  the  Savoyard  states  in  twain ;  bara 
the  price  at  which  this  advantage  was  gained  amounU 
to  a  final  surrender  of  the  old  position  of  the  Savoyai 
House  beyond  the  Alps.     The  Rhone  and  not 
Saone  became  the  boundary,  while  the  sun'ender  ( 
Gex    brought   France    to    the    shores    of  the  Lake.  I 
Geneva,  her  city  and  her  scattered  scraps  of  territory^ J 
had  now,  besides  Bern,  two  other  neighbours  in  Franw 
and  Savoy.     The  two  attempts  of  Charles  Emmanud 
to  seize  apon  the  city  were  fruitless.     Savoy  now  h&^ 
came  distinctly  an  Italian  power,  keeping  indeed  the! 
lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  the  prop< 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  but  having  her  main  possessit 
her  main  interests  in  Italy.     We  may  here  therefort 
finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  possessions  of  thi 
Savoyard  house.     The  I)uchy  of  Savoy  remained  i 
the  hands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  continental  do 
minion  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  uf  the  Frenc&<J 
Revolution.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall  dSM 
Buonaparte,  but  with  a  narrowed  frontier,  which  1^3 
its  capital  Chambery  to  France.     This  was  set  right* 
by  the  treaties  of  tlie  next  year.     Lastly,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 
neutral  lands  on  the  Lake,  passed,  along  with  Nizza, 
to  France.     Savoy  itself  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  btt^ 
allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  form  thj 
dej)artmeut3  of  Sai-oi/  and  //i//A  Savoy,  instead  of  beii^ 
condemned,  as  in  the  (ormer  lem^oTary  annexation,  U 
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bear  the  names  of  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc.  TheBur- 
guntlian  counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  kings  ' 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  house 
grew  famous.  Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  relic  of  i 
the  times-  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself. 

We  now  turn  to  the  purely  Italian  history  of  the  i 
house,  a  history  which  has  been  already  sketched  in 
dealing  with  the  geogi'aphy  of  Italy.  Savoy  now  takes 
part  in  evei"y  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  posi- 
tion led  to  constant  foreign  occupation,  some  addition  of 
territory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.  Thus, 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over.  Pied- 
mont was  again  overrun  by  French  troops.  Though 
the  Savoyard  possessions  in  Italy  were  presently  in- 
creased by  a  part  of  tlie  Duchy  of  Montferrat^  this  was 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  Frencli  occupation  of 
Pinerolo  and  other  points  in  the  heait  of  Pietlmont, 
which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
gradual  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the 
Milanese  duchy,  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of  the 
two  island  kingdoms,  the  last  annexation  by  France, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  seaboard,  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
have  been  already  told.  Our  present  business  has  been 
with  Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a  character  which 
practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss  of  Vaud  and 
Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk  in  tlie 
higher  but  leas  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  From  Savoy  in  its  character  of  a 
middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
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Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 
which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Burgundian 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  not  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Burgundian  possessions,  some  trace  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  tlie  Middle  Kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modem  European  policy. 

§  8.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Among  all  the  powers  which  we  have  marked  as 
having  for  their  special  characteristic  that  of  being 
middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 
actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earlier  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.  A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  held  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wholly  independent  sovereignty. 
In  practical  power  they  were  the  peers  of  their 
Imperial  and  royal  neighbours ;  but  their  formal 
character  throughout  everj^  rood  of  their  possessions 
was  that  of  vassals  of  one  or  other  of  those  neighbours. 
Such  a  twofold  vassalage  naturally  suggested,  even 
more  strongly  than  vassalage  to  a  single  lord  could 
liave  done,  the  thought  of  emancipation  from  all 
vassalage,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  endless 
separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom.  The  gradual 
acquisitions  of  earlier  princes,  especially  those  of 
Philip  the  Good,  naturally  led  up  to  the  design, 
avowed  by  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging 
the  title  of  Duke  for  that  of  King.  The  memories  of 
the  older  Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had 
no  doubt  a  share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince 
who  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  tlie  provinces  which 
had  formed  those  kingdoms.  The  schemes  of  Charles, 
one  can  hardly  doubt,  looked  to  the  formation  of  a 
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realm  like  that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching     chap. 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.     His  actual  ' — • — ' 


possessions,  at  their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power 
to  which  Burgundy  gave  its  name,  but  which  was 
historically  at  least  as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgun- 
dian.     And   though  this  actual  dominion  was  only  H'atoncai 

^  "^     importance 

momentary,  no  power  ever  arose  which  fills  a  wider  *^^q^^"'" 
and  more  oecumenical  place  in  history  than  the  Une  of  ^^*'- 
the  Valois  Dukes.     Their  power  connects  the  earUest 
settlement  of  the  European  states  with  the  latest.     It 
spans  a  thousand  years,  and  connects  the  division  of 
Verdun   with   the  last   treaty  that  guaranteed   the  i8"o. 
neutrality  of  Belgium.     The  growth  of  theii'  power 
was  directly  influenced  by  memories   of  the  early 
Carolingian  partitions ;   and,  even  in  its  fall,  it  has 
itself  influenced  the  geography  and  poUtics  of  Europe 
ever    since.     As   a  Burgundian    power,   it  was  as 
ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have  ever 
been.     As  a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still  in  its 
effects.     The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  History  of 
Ciountries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  Countries. 
who   was   on   the    whole    foreign    to    the  Empire, 
strengthened  that  tendency  to  spUt  off  from  the  Em- 
pire which  was  already  at  work  in  some  of  those 
lands.     Later  events  caused  them  to  split  off  in  two 
bodies  instead  of  one.     This  last  tendency  became  so 
strong  that  a  modern  attempt  to  unite  them  broke 
down,  and  their  place  in  the  modem  polity  of  Europe 
is  that  of  two  distinct  kingdoms.     The  existence  of  Final  rwuit 

^  oftheBur- 

those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  growth  gun^«n 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
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AP,     which  could  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  pn 
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; — ■  vation  of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as 

I-        acknowledged  hterary  speech  of  an  independent  nation. 

Its  political  results  were  the  creation,  in  the  shape  of 

the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  once  held 

knibind  a  great  place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  and  the  slower  growth,  in  the  shape  of  the 
southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  modem 
European  policy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.  As  the  neutral  confederation  of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia.  dl 

Duod  Bur-         The  Duchv  of  Burmindv  which  save  its  name  N| 

ffnndyaSef  •'  c  .'  P  "JJ 

^^tbe         the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 
KinKdoui.     one  among  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
name  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors.     This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  the  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  the 
Eastern  Kingdom  ;  it  never  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
after  the  final  separation.     It  always  acknowledged 
Two  linn     the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Laon  and  Paris,     By 
io3:(.  these  last  the  duchy  was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes 

iau3.       '  of  their  own  house,  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
once  in    the    fourteenth.     This  last   grant    was    the 
beginning  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with 
the  growth   of  whose  power  we  have  now  to  deal. 
Union  of     Bhilip  the  Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of  this  Hne,  obtained, 
•nd  Bi^     hy   his    marriage    with    Margaret    of    Flanders,  the 
^9^'        counties   of    Flanders,   Artoit,    Rketel,  Auxerrc,  and 
Nevers,  all  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with 
n^eeanty  the  Couiity  Palatine  of  BurtjuWy  as  a  fief  of  the 
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pire.     The  peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur-     chap. 
idy  of  this  line  was  at  once  established  by  this  'r^^---^ 
marriage.     Duke  Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  '^'"'y- 
dominions  lay  in  two  distinct  masses.     The  two  Bur-  TwonmakM 

ofwrrito"- 

gundies,  duchy  and  county,  and  the  county  of  Nevers, 
lay  geographically  together ;  Flanders  and  Artois  lay 
together  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  small  possession  of 
Ehetel  lay  again  between  the  two.  Any  princes 
who  held  such  a  territory  as  this  could  hardly  fail 
to  devote  their  main  policy  to  the  work  of  bringing 
about  the  geographical  union  of  their  scattered  pos- 
sessions. Nor  was  this  all.  The  possession  of  the  two 
Burgundies  made  their  common  sovereign  a  vassal  at 
once  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  The  possession  of  '!™^"° 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  Rhetel  further  brought  him  into  '""^ 
connexion  with  those  borderlands  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  French  kingdom  where  the  authority  of  either 
ovei-lord  was  weakest,  and  which  had  long  been 
tending  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  political 
system  distinct  alike  from  the  Empire  and  from  the 
kingdom.  The  results  of  this  complicated  position,  as 
worked  out,  whether  by  the  prudence  of  PhiHp  the 
Good  or  by  the  daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the 
history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of 
Valois. 

The  lands  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group  to-  itn»ri«i 
gether  under  the  name  of  the  Net/ierland/i  or  Low  Coun-  Tth  io  ih* 
(«'«« lay  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire;  but  Und*. 
the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  lief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  counts,  pirfof  the 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  RMdm 
of  Alvst  and  Waas,  were  held  of  the  Empire.     These  Emirfra. 
lands,  together    with    the  neighbouring  islands  of 
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Zealand,  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between 
'  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northera  neighbours 

■  the  Counts  of  Holland.  This  last  county  pradually 
disentangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisian 
lands  which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  tlie  mouth 

■  of  the  Scheld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.    And  those 
!.   great  inroads  of  the   sea  in  the  thirteenth  century 

which  gave  the  Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped 
to  give  the  county  a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it 
off  from  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  nortli-east.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Friesland  west  of 
the  Zuyder-Zee  had  become  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Counts.  The  laud  immediately  east  of  the  gulf 
I-  established  its  freedom,  while  East  Frietiland  passed 

■  to  a  line  of  counts,  under  whom  its  fortunes  parted 
t-  off  from  tliose  of  the  Netlierlands.     Part  of  its  later 

history  has  been  already  given  in  tlie  character  of  a 
more  purely  German  state.  Both  the  counts  and  the 
free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous  neighbours  in  the 
Bishops  of  Utrecht,  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of 
this  region,  who  held  a  large  temporal  sovereignty 
Ijing  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  tin 
gulf.  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also  disputes  wid 
the  Diikea  of  Geldern,  without  any  final  settlemeaj 
almost  to  the  time  when  all  these  lands  began  to  1 
united  under  the  Burgundian  power.  But  befoi 
tliis  time,  the  Counts  of  Holland  had  become  close 
connected  with  lauds  much  further  to  the  souU 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  moi 
powerful  waa  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  which  repn 
sented  the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lothariugia, 
whose  princes  held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and 
cities  oi  Brussels.,  Liiicen  or  Louvain,  and  Mechi 
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To  the  south  of  them  lay  the  county  of  ffenvef/au  or 
Hainault.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this 
county  was  joined  by  maiTiage  with  that  of  Holland. 
Holland  and  Hainault  were  thus  detached  possessions 
of  a  common  prince,  with  Brabant  lying  between  them. 
South  of  Brabant  lay  the  small  mark  or  county  of 
jVomwr,  which,  without  being  united  to  Flanders,  was 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two 
separate  overlords,  had  much  in  common,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
system.  They  had  much  in  common  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number 
of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  the,se  countries 
contained.  None  of  these  cities  reached  the  full 
position  of  free  cities  of  the  Empire  ;  but  their  wealth, 
and  the  degree  of  practical  independence  which  they 
possessed,  fonn  a  main  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Low  Countries.  In  point  of  language,  the  northern 
part  of  these  states  spoke  various  dialects  of  Low- 
Dutch,  from  Flemish  to  Frisian ;  in  the  southern 
lands  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Namur,  the  language, 
though  not  French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  inde- 
pendent Eomance  speech,  tlie  Walloon.  To  the  west 
of  these  states  lay  another  group  of  small  principalities 
connected  with  the  former  greater  group  in  many 
ways,  but  not  so  closely  as  those  which  we  have  just 
gone  through.  The  great  ecclesiastical  principality 
of  fjittick  or  LiP'je,  lying  in  two  detached  parts, 
divided  the  lands  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  LiUdhurg 
or  Lu.Tei>iburff  and  of  Lnnburg.  Of  these  the  more 
distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
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the  Dukes  of  Brabant.  Luxemburg  is  famous 
-  having  given  a  series  of  princee  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  Lastly,  to  the  north  of 
LUttich,  forming  a  connecting  hnk  between  this  group 
of  states  and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the 
duchy  of  Geldem,  of  whose  quarters  the  most  north- 
ern part  stretched  to  the  Zuyder-Zee.  These  eastern 
states,  though  not  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another  as  those  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the 
same  political  system.  Without  drawing  any  hard 
and  fast  line,  we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this 
region  formed,  if  not  yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle 
system,  apart  ahke  from  France  and  from  the  Empire, 
though  in  various  ways  connected  with  both.  Mainly 
Imperial,  mainly  Teutonic,  they  were  not  wholly  so. 
Besides  tlie  homage  lawfully  due  to  France  from 
Flanders  and  Artois,  French  influence  in  various  ways, 
in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  language,  had  made 
great  inroads  in  the  southern  Netherlands.  Brabant 
and  Hainault  had  practically  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
France  as  with  the  Empire.  And  this  French  in- 
fluence was  of  course  helped  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable region  in  the  south  was,  though  not  of 
French,  yet  not  of  Teutonic  speech,  Altogethi 
with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powers 
either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  eith< 
of  them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  anothi 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands  might  almost  seem  to 
designed  by  nature  to  be  united  as  a  separate  pow( 
under  a  single  head.  Such  a  head  was  supphed 
the  princes  who  were  at  once  Dukes  of  Burgund; 
and  Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course 
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the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole     chap. 

.  VIII. 

of  the  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  power   —  •  — 
which  was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the 
results  of  reUgious  divisions. 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the 
south,  we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the 
Valois  Dukes  and  their  Austrian  descendants.     The 
great  increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made 
during  the  long  reign  of  Phihp  the  Good.     His  first  Kti^n  of 
acquisition  was  the  county  of  Xamur^  a  small  and  ^^'^|f  ,,^,- 
outlying  district,  but  one  which,  as  small  and  outlying,  j"!/!,'""/^.,.) 
would  still  more  strongly  suggest  the  rounding  off  of 
the  scattered  territory.     A  series  of  marriages  and  n-?y-i4o3. 
disputes  next  enabled  Phihp  to  make  a  much  more 
important  extension  of  his  dominions.     Brabant  and  » »<»^. 
Limburg  had  passed    to   a  younger  branch  of  the 
Burgundian   house.      John,   Duke   of  Brabant,   the  i4i8. 
cousin  of  Philip,  by   a   marriage    with   Jacquehne, 
Countess   of    Holland   and    Hainault,   united   those 
states  for  a  moment.     The  disputes  and  confusions 
which  followed  on  her  marriages  and  divorces  led 
to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  process  which   was  finally  concluded 
by  the  formal   cession   of  her   dominions   by   Jac- 
queline.   Meanwhile  Philip  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  BraUnt 

*  ^  and  Lim- 

and  Limburg,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  [»jjg'j- 
Hainault,  Zealand,   and   Holland,  together  made   a  Hoiian.i 

^  Till    ^^^  Hain- 

dominion  which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  auit 

1*1  OO. 

states,  and  formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     On 
this  presently  followed  a  great  acquisition  of  teriY- 
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toiy  which  was  more  strictly  French  than  the  fiefs 
which  Philip  already  held  of  the  French  crown  in 
Flanders  and  Artois.  The  Treaty  of  Arras,  by  which 
Philip,  hitherto  the  ally  of  England  against  France. 
made  peace  with  his  western  overlord,  gave  him, 
under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 
These  lands,  Ponthieu,  Vermandols,  Amiens,  and  J3ou- 
loffne,  had  once  been  largely  Teutonic,  bnt  they  wi 
by  this  time  thoroughly  French.  Their  acqui 
tion  advanced  the  Burgundian  frontier  to  a  dafl^ 
gerous  neighbourhood  to  Paris  on  this  side  as  well  as 
on  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  duchy.  It  had  the 
further  effect  of  keeping  the  small  continental  posses- 
sions which  England  still  held  at  Calais  and  Gulnes 
apart  from  the  French  territory.  During  the  reigns 
of  Phihp  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  continental  neigh- 
bour of  England  was  not  France  but  Burgundy.  But 
this  great  southern  domiuion  was  not  lasting.  The 
towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again  recovered, 
paased  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once  more  into 
French  hands.  So  did  Artois  itself,  and,  though 
Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest  were  not. 
Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had  stayed  under  the 
rule  of  the  successive  masters  of  the  Low  Countries, 
it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed  as  natural  for 
Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems  natural  for 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French.  The  Treaty 
of  Madrid  drew  a  definite  boundary.  France  gave  up 
the  ancient  claim  to  homage  from  Flanders  and  Artois, 
•nd^AHfii..  ^„(j  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Burgundian,  or  ratlier  in 
his  Flemish,  character,  finally  gave  up  all  claim  to 
the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed ;    but 
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meanwhile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy  ■ — -''-^1 
of  Luxemburg.     He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Lnxeu^ 
the  Netherlands ;  but  his  dominions  were  still  inter-  •■""■ 
sected    by    the    bishoprics    of   Utrecht  and  Llittich 
and  the  duchy  of  Geldem,     The  duchy  of  Geldern  Geiifem 
and  county  of  Zutphen  were  added  by  Charles  the  p""™- 
Bold.     But  they  formed  a  precarious  possession,  loet  ^'"''i^ 
and  won  more  than  once,  down  to  their  final  annesa-  ^^^■ 
tion   under   Charles  the  Fifth.      Of   the  two   great 
ecclesiastical  principalities  by  whicli  the  Burgundian 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands  were  cut  asunder,  the 
bishopric  of  Zwffi'fA,  though  its  history  is  much  raised  Buhopric 
up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  and  though  "everan- 
it   came    largely    under   their   influence,    was   never 
formally  annexed.     But  the  temporal  principality  of  Annex»- 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under  Charles  bwioprio     l 

^  of  Utrecht,  J 

the  Fifth.     Friesland,  the  Friesland  immediately  east  J;«ii  "id 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  already  been  reincorporated  ""■ 
with  the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  the 
ancient  counts  of  Holland.     The  whole  Netherlands 
were  tlius  brought  together  under  the  rule  of  Charles  Domininni 
the  Fifth.     They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  theFiM. 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  with  it  they  formed  the 
Burgundian  circle  in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  bishopric  of  Luttich,  which  intersected  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  country,  remained  in  the  circle 
of  Westfalia.      Seventeen    provinces,    each    keeping  The  Hven 
much  of  separate  being,  were  united  under  a  single  winces. 
prince,  and,  after  the   treaty  of  Madrid,  they  were 
free    from    any    pretensions  on  the  part   of  foreign 
powers.    The  Netherlands  formed  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  important  parts  of  the  scattered  do- 
_  xS 
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minions  of  tlie  Emperor  who  was  also  lord  of  Bur- 
gundy, Castile,  and  Sicily.     But  the  final  union   of 
these  lands  under  the  direct  dominion  of  an  Emperor 
at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.   They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  possessions 
and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  house,  to  Philip 
Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  < 
distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rul^ 
of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.     In  Spai 
hands  they  acted  less  aa  a  middle  state  than  as  i 
power  which  helped  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sidei 
Had  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ended  in  thd 
final  liberation  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  thd 
middle  state  would    have   been   formed   in   its    fu] 
strength.     As  it  was,  the  work  of  the  War  of  Inde^ 
pendence  was  imperfect.      The  northern    province( 
won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of  a  federal  common- 1 
wealth.     The    southern   provinces   remained    depen- 
dencies   of    Spain,    to   become    the    chosen    fighting 
ground  of  European  armies,  the    chosen   playthiiq 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waget 
by  tlie  nortliern  provinces  was  the  establishment  € 
the  famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  Units 
Provinces,  Holland:,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Over 
Yssel,  Frieslanti,  and  Groninffen.  Tliese  anawera 
nearly  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  i 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  in  earher  times.  But  besidei 
these,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Geldem  formed  one  i 
the  United  Provinces,  while  its  southern  part  share* 
the  fate  of  the  southern  provinces.  But,  besides  tbd 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation  also  kept  parts  i 
Brabant,  Geldem,  and  Flandei-a  as  common  possei 
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sions.     The  power  thus  formed,  one  which  so  long     chap. 
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held  an  European  importance  quite  disproportioned  ^ — • — ' 
to  its  geographical  extent,  had  under  Burgundian  Formalin- 
rule  become  practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  ®?  ^*>«  e™- 
but  it  was  only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  that  its  in-  ^^^^• 
dependence  was  formally  acknowledged.     The  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Confederation  made  it  more  than 
an  European  power.     It  became  a  colonizing  power 
in  three  parts  of  the  world.     In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eiffhteenth  centuries,  the  Seven  Pro-  colonies  of 
vinces  extended  their  dominion  over  many  points  on  lan^**- 
the  continent  of  India  and  over  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Ceylon^  over  the  great  equatorial  islands  of 
Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  Moluccas^  over  many  points 
in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and   over  part  of 
Guiana  in  South   America.     But   the  great  North  New 

^  Netherland 

American  settlement  of  New  Netherland   passed  to  paM^to 

^  hn^Und. 

England,  and   New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  i^^- 
Singularly  enough,  this  great  power  never  had  any 
strict  geographical  name.     Netherlands  was  too  large,  n©  re«i 
as  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the  county. 
the  emancipated  provinces  only.     Holland  was  too 
small,  as   being  the   name   of   one  province   only, 
though  the  greatest.      And,  by  one  of  the  oddest 
cases  of  caprice   of  language,  in  common  English  Use  of  the 
usage  the  name  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  settled  ^f^^- 
down  on  this  one  small  part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  came  to  be  exclusively  spoken  of  as 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile   the  southern  provinces,  the  greater  TheSpan- 
part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  i*"^-.^ 
or  Hainault,  Namur,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Geldem — a  region  taking  in  Anl^^r^ 
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at  one  end  and  Cambrayat  the  other — remained  iindi 
the  sovereignty  of  the  repre  entatives  of  the  Burgui 
dian  Dukea.      That  is,  they  remained  an  outlyi 
dependency  of  tlie  Spanish   monarchy.      But   th« 
Boutliern  frontier  waa  open  to  constant  aggressioi 
on  the  part  of  France.     DuiJcirk  indeed  was  for 
moment  held  by  England,  as  Calais  and  Boulogne  h; 
been  in  earher  times.     By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyren* 
France  obtained  Arras  and  the  greater  part  of  Artoi 
leaving  Saint  Oraer  to  Spain.     France  also  began  to 
work  her  way  up  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  taking 
Gravelines   by  virtue    of  the   treaty,  and    presently 
adding   Dunkirk   by  purchase  from  England.     Tl 
treaty  also  added  to  France  several  points  along  th< 
frontiers  of  Hainault,    Liege,    and    Luxembui^, 
eluding  the   detached  fortresses  of  Pkilippeville 
Marietiburfi,  and  Thionville  famous  in  far  earlier  da; 
During  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis  the  FourteentW 
reign,   the   boundary   fluctuated   with   each   treat 
Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  some    of  which    were  surrenden 
and  others  made,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen. 
laat  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  of'' 
Utrecht  in  the  last  days  of  Lewis.    Part  of  Flanderf' 
and  Hainault  were  finally  confirmed  to  France,  whii 
thus   kept  Lilte,   Cambray,  and    ValencieiiTtes.      Th»: 
provinces   which    had    hitherto    been    Spanish    now 
passed  to  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  that  which  reigned  in  the  archduchy  and 
supplied  the  hereditary  candidates  for  the  Empire. 
The  first  wars  of  tlie  French  Revolution  added  the 
Austrian  Netlierlands  to  France,  and  with  thera  ihi 
bishopric  of  Llittich  whicli  aliil  so  oddly  divided  thei 
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A  later  stage  of  the  days  of  confusion  changed  the    chap. 
Seven  United  Provinces,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ^ — -^ 
East  Friesland,  into  a  Kinqdom  of  IIolla?id.  one  of  the  Kin-dom 
States  which  the  new  conqueror  carved  out  for  the  i«''*J-i»io. 
benefit  of  his  kinsfolk.     Presently  the  new  kingdom  Hoiund 

annexed  by 

was  incorporated  with  the  new  '  Empire,'  dlouQ  with  ^  ranee. 

*  t         »  O  1810-1813. 

the  German  lands  to  the  north-east  of  it.  The  Cor- 
sican  had  at  last  carried  out  the  schemes  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the  whole  Burgundian 
heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part  of  France. 

At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  middle  state  was  a  main  object.     This  Kingdom 

•^  of  the 

was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Ne-  Nether- 

therlands  into  a  single  kingdom  bearing  that  name,  ^^i*- 

The  southern  boundary  did  not  differ  greatly  from 

that  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     As  in  the  case 

of  the  Savoyard  frontier,  France  kept  a  httle  more  by  The  bound- 

aries. 

the  arrangements  of  1814  than  she  finally  kept  by 
those  of  1815.  To  the  east,  East-Friesland  passed  to 
Hannover,  leaving  the  boundary  of  the  new  kingdom 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  earlier  powers 
which  it  represented,  gaining  only  a  small  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.      But  the  bishopric  of  incorpora- 

^  .  tionof  Lttt- 

Luttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands  which  it  had  tick 
once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  altogether  to  be 
German  ground.     The  new  king,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entered  the  German  Confederation  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburq^  the  duchy  being  Grand 
somewhat  shortened  to  the  east  in  favour  of  Prussia,  i-uxem. 
Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom 
again  split  asunder.     It  was  now  divided  into  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  answering  to  the  old 
United  Province.?,  and  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
answering  to  the  old  Spanish  or  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. But  part  of  Limburg  remained  to  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  and  its  sovereign  also  kept  part  of 
Luxemburg,  as  a  distinct  state,  forming  part  of  thi 
German  Confederation.  The  western  part  of  th< 
duchy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  BelgiurOi 
Later  events,  as  Las  been  already  recorded,  havl 
severed  the  last  tie  between  Germany  and  th< 
Netherlands;  they  have  wiped  out  the  last  siir 
vival  of  the  days  when  the  Counts  of  Holland  am 
of  Luxemburg  were  alike  princes  of  the  Germafl 
kingdom. 

Tlie  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuation 
along  the  borderland  in  their  European  aspect.  It  i 
needless  to  go  through  every  small  shifting  of  frontier 
or  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  small  borderpria 
cipalities  like  Saint  Pol  and  Bouillon.  The  main  hi* 
torical  aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency, 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  a  middle  system  betweeg 
two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.  The  giiaf 
ranteed  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  alike  survivals  or  revival 
— it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — o 
tlie  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century, 
called  the  Lotharingifin  kingdom  into  being.  Tha 
modem  foi'm  of  this  thousand-year-old  idea  was  madi 
possible  through  tlie  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

The  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  thui; 
dooe  in  tJiose  parts  of  their  dominions  from  whicli 
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they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their     chap. 

•'  ^  ^  VIII, 

/    name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  domi-  ' — • — ' 
nions  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  indeed  a  great  part 
of  it  has  been  told  already.     The  schemes  of  Charles  schemes  of 

•^  -1.11        Charles  the 

the  Bold  for  uniting  his  scattered  dominions  by  the  BoW. 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  seaboard  of  the  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  ahke  between  France  and  Germany  and  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes. 
They  are  important  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the 
idea  or  the  memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed 
in  men's  minds.  The  conquests  of  Charles  in  Lorraine, 
his  purchases  in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions 
which  hardly  touch  geography.  But  the  fall  of 
Charles,  by  causing  the  break-up  of  the  southern 
dominion  of  his  house,  helped  to  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  its  northern  dominion.  While  the  Nether- 
lands grew  together,  the  Burgundies  split  asunder. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  the  fate  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dies was  much  the  same  as  the  fate  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  Both  were  for  a  while  seized  by  France  ; 
but  the  county,  like  Artois,  was  afterwards  recovered 
for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  lost  for 
ever ;  the  county,  along  with  the  outlying  county  of 
Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by  female  succes- 
sion represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  that  is  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of  the 
city  of  Besan^on,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 
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§  9.  The  Power  of  Austria. 
We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  staU 
■which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany 
whose  course  has  been  widely  different  from  the  real 
and  wliose  modern  European  importance  stands  oi 
a  widely  different  level.  As  the  Lotharingiau 
Frisian  lands  parted  off  on  the  north-west  of 
kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swablan  lands  partf 
off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Easi 
Mark,  the  mark  of  Atistria,  parted  off  no  less, 
with  widely  different  consequences.     The  name 

I.  Austria,  Oesterreich — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wroi 
it — is,  naturally  enough,  a  common   name  for    the 

B  eastern  part  of  any  kingdom.  The  Prankish  kingdom 
of  the  Merwings  had  ita  Austria  ;  the  Italian  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.  In  both  of 
these  cases  Austria,  the  positive  name  of  the  easteis. 
land,  is  balanced  by  Neustria,  that  is  Not-AitshruM^ 
the  negative  name  of  tlie  western  land.  In  shoi 
the  division  comes  so  naturally  that  we  are  hi 
inchned  to  wonder  that  the  name  was  never  given  i] 
our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or  to  East-AngUa.  BuV' 
■while  the  other  Austrias  have  passed  away,  the  Oestep-< 
reich,  the  Austria,  the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German 
kingdom,  its  defence  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has- 
lived  on  to  our  own  times.  It  has  not  only  Uved  on» 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  powers. 
Its  small  beginnings,  as  compared  with  the  other 
bearers  of  the  name,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
never  had  a  Neustria  to  balance  it ;  but  out  of  these 
small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  a  height  which  has 
caused  all  other  bearers  of  the  name  to  be  forgotten. 
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be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.     The  Austrian  duchy  sup-    chap. 


VIII. 


plied  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Rome  with 

so  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  cha-  pJdUoa  of 

racter  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.   Its  Dukes,  tnan 

power* 

in  resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Germany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
Ca&sars.     The  power  which  began  as  a  mark  against  union  with 

'^  .      "      .         Hungaiy. 

the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 
the  Magyar  kingdom ;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationaUties,  have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Atistro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  the 

*  Empire '  of  Austria.    The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its  The  so- 

•        1  11.  1  .  1  caJled'Em- 

sovereign  has  not  dropped  his  archiducal  title.  A  crowd  pire'of 
of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are 
there  also.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical 
place  of  an  *  Empire  '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the 
Archduchy.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  an  *  Empire '  of  Austria  can  be  understood 
as  taking  in  all  the  states  which  happen  to  own  the 
Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  is  it  made  any  easier,  when,  as  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  official  use  of  the  name,  the 

*  Empire  of  Austria '  is  taken  to  mean  all  the  king- 
doms, duchies,  &c.,  held  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
in  some  other  character  than  that  of  King  of  Hun- 
gary.^ The  matter  is  made  more  difficult  still  when 
we  remember  that  the  title  of  *  Hereditary  Emperor  of 

1  For  the  lands  thus  negative! j,  and  only  negatively,  de&ii^,\ 
coca m^Sg^gted, after  the  amlogy of Nemiria^ilb^^  BajaeoifTuugoT^i. 

to 


^5lS6&fe  ' 


nndvT  the 
Austrian 


Lack  of 
lutioiul 


0«rin>n, 

litgyxr. 
Mid  other 


Austria  '  was  first  taken  while  its  bearer  was  still  Kinj 
of  Germany  and  Eoman  Emperor-elect.    But,  putlii 
questions  like  these  aside,  the  gradual  union  of  a 
number  of  states,  German  and  non-German,  und( 
the  common  rule  of  the  archiducal  house  of  Austria, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  the  power  so  formed,  13  • 
great  fact  both  of    history  and  of  geography, 
number  of  states,  originally  independent  of  one 
other,  differing  in  origin  and  language  and  everything" 
that  makes  states  differ  from  one  another,  some  o] 
them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not,  hav( 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  together  to  form  a  pow( 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modem  history  and  on 
modern  map.     But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 
lacking  in  national  unity.     It  is  a  power  which  ia  not 
coextensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  partej 
of  many  nations.     It  cannot  even  be  said  that  thi 
is  a  dominant  nation  surrounded  by  subject  natioi 
The  Magyar  nation  in  its  unity,  and  a  fragment  of 
German  nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  ten 
while  Italians,  lioumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,    are   grouped    around 
those  two.     There  is  no  federal  tie  ;  it  is  a  stretch  of 
language  to  apply  the  federal  name  to  the  present 
relation  between  the  two  chief  powers  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.    Nor  can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to 
unite  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania,  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Trent,  and  GaUcia,  either  with  one  another 
or   with    the    Austrian    archduchy.     And  yet    these 
other  members  of  the  general  body  are  not  mere 
subject  provinces,  hke  the  dominions  of  Old  Rome. 
The  same  prince  is  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  separate 
states,  two  of  which  stand  out  prominently  as  ctrntreti 


not 
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among  the  rest.      There  is   neither  national  unity,    chap. 
nor  federation,  nor  mere  subjection  of  one  land  or  ' — « — ' 
nation  to  another.     All  this  has  come  by  the  gradual 
union  by  various  means  of  many  crowns  upon  the 
same   brow.     The    result    is    an   anomalous   power  Anomalous 

^  .  nature  of 

which  has  nothing  else  exactly  hke  it,  past  or  pre-  theAus- 
sent.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have  existed  before.  po^«^- 
The  dominion  of  the  Angevins  in  Britanny  and  Gaul, 
the  dominion  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  which  we 
have  just  been  describing,  have  much  in  common  with 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  these  powers 
lasted  only  for  two  or  three  reigns.  The  great  ano- 
maly of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  itself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for 
some  centuries.  But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the 
growth  of  such  a  power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Austrian  state  are  to  be  The  East- 
found  in  the  small  Mark  on  the  Danube,  lying  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Karnthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Enns. 
Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Austria^  the  Duchy  of 

11  ^     */  Austria, 

duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  It  had  "Sti. 
not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself  Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south  of  it 
the  lands  where  the  German  Kingdom  marched  at 

*  See  Waitz,  Deutsdlie  Verfassungsgeschichte,  vii,  75. 
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once  upon  the  Magyar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  Here  lay  the  great  Duchy  of  Carintliia, 
a  land  where  the  population  was  mainly  Slavonic, 
though  the  Slaves  on  this  frontier  had  been  brought 
into  much  earlier  and  more  thorough  subjection 
to  the  German  Kings  than  the  Slaves  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
split  in  pieces,  and  its  northern  part,  hitherto  the 
Upper  Carinthian  Mark,  grew  into  the  Duchy  of  .?(t^- 
ermark  or  Styria.  Twelve  years  later,  Leopold  the 
Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy 
greater  than  his  own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy;  but  it 
now  took  in  only  a  narrow  territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying  possessions  of  the  ai'chbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.  To  the  south,  in  the  par- 
tially Slavonic  land  within  the  older  Italian  border,  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  what  had  been  the 
Lombard  Austria,  a  considerable  power  grew  up  in  the 

"""y  hands  ofthe  counts  of  GfVr^  or  C^onn'a.  The  possessions 
oftheae  counts  stretched,  though  not  continuously,  from 
Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was  further  enlarged 

iaMi-  by  their  position  as  advocates  of  the  bishoprics  of  Trent 
and  Brixen  and  of  the  more  famous  patriarchate  of 
AquiUia.      These  are  the  lands,  the  marchlands  of^ 
Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  neigh-^W 
hours,  which  came  by  gradual  annexations  to  form  the    ' 
German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power.     But  the 
further  growth  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till  the 
duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a  whollj^H 
Dew  line  of  princes.  ^H 
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The  first  change  was  one  which  brought  about  for  a    chap. 
moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards  ' — -^ 
to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  fiom  the  union  of  ^ 
other  side.   This  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the  Bohemu. 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.     That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  tliough  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.     The  death  of  the  last  Bohemia  a 

kingdom, 

duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  line  led  to  a  disputed  1168. 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king   of  Bohemia  obtained  the  duchies  of  ottokamf 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  further  ^^^ 

,  Aujitria 

added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.     Thus  a  *nd  styria, 

^  ^  1252-1262. 

new  power  was  formed,  by  which  several  German  c^ntwa, 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.     The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic  ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms  Great 

power  of 

into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Konigsbei^g,  ottokar. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.  Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  lands, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  European  besfinninffs  of  House  of 

.  r  &  &  Habsborg. 

the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name 
seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session. This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  Ike  \o^et 
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course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 
League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 
so  greally  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
Habsburg.  By  an  union  of  the  lands  of  Habsburg 
with  those  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburg  and  Lemburg,  a 
considerable,  though  straggling,  dominion  was  formed. 
It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
taking  in  Luzern,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  freecity  of  Zurich.  Besides  these  lands,  the  same 
house  also  lield  Upper  Elsam  with  the  title  of  Land- 
grave, a  dominion  separated  from  the  other  Swabian 
lands  of  the  house  by  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Basel.  The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 
famous  Kudolf,  being  chosen  to  the  German  crown, 
and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the 
duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  on  his  son  .Vlbert,  after- 
wards King.  Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same 
grant ;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count 
of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.  Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of 
the  house  of  its  own  Counts.  Three  powers  were  thus 
formed  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Attstna  and 
Styria,  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  with  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  and  the  county  of  Gorz. 

Thus  under  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered.  The  two 
newly  acquired  eastern  duchies  not  only  gaveJts  princes 
tlieir  highest  titles,  but  they  formed  a  compact  ter- 
ritory, well  suited  for  extension  northward  and  south- 
ward. But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories, 
though  some  parts  remained  to  tlie  Austrian  house 
down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendenOT 
was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altogethi 
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from  Germany.     In  the  lands  south  of  the  Ehine  this     chap. 
happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates ;  in  the   — . — ^ 
Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 
French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  connexion 

of  A  ustriii 

explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs-  ^^'»th  the 

^  7  Empire. 

burg  or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Roman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.  They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
accident  that,  from  Rudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  di-  Divisions 

of  the 

visions,  the  reunions,  the  joint  reigns,  which  are  common  Austrian 

.  ,  ,  dominions. 

to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.  The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  hable  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who 
appears  in  it  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  through 
aU  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 
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or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 
'  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Swit; 
land  were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or  Counts 
Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any  practical  sense. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  may 
defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  house 
the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  eastern  part  of  it3 
dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  western.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  acquisition 
.  curinihiii  wae  made  which,  without  making  tliera  absolutely  con- 
*5'  tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo- 

grapliical  connexion  with  one  another.  This 
acquisition  nf  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia  and  County 
Tyrol,  the  latter  of  which  lands  lay  conveniently 
Enti-Dt  cf  tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  dominions  of  the  hoi 
trinu  lerri.  TliesB  uow  stretched  continuously  from  the  Bohci 
frontier  to  Istria,  and  tliey  threw  out,  in  the  form 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands,  a  scattered,  but  nearl 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of 
raine  and  the  county  of  Burgundy.  The  Austi 
possessions  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
atic  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
matian  Archipelago.  Somewhat  later  they  reachi 
the  main  Hadriatic  itself,  when  the  city  of  Ti 
hitherto  disputed  between  the  commonwealth  of  Veni( 
and  the  patriarchs  of  Aqudeia,  commended  itself 
the  Austrian  Duke  Leopold  as  its  lord.  This  is 
same  Leopold  who  four  years  later  fell  at  Sempj 
By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  of  the  house  hi 
been  increased  north  of  the  Rhine,  while  south  of 
Ehine  the  Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  wi 
The  Confederates  and  their  several  cantons  advanc 
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in  every  way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the    chap. 
loss  of  Thurgau,  the  House  of  Austria  kept  nothing  ^ — •— ^ 
south  of  the  Ehine  except  the  towns  known  as  the  ??"*^*^' 

•■■  14dU. 

Waldstddte. 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned 
in  Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third 
in  Tyrol  and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time 
begins  the  unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to 
the  German  and  Imperial  crowns.  The  first  of  this  Albert  the 
line  was  Albert  the  Second,  Duke  of  Austria.     Then  kinj?,  1437- 

1440. 

Frederick  the  Third,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  House,  Frederick 

'  '^    ^  '    the  Third, 

united   the   Austrian   and   Carinthian   duchies,   and  k»nff.i440; 

^  Km))eror, 

raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank  of  an  Archduchy,  ^reiiduke 
Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol  held  the  west-  145^"'^"*' 
em  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria  in  Con-  oTSt^of^ 
federate  and  Burgundian  history.     He  there  figures  liS^ntdT 
as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confederates 
and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 
the  Bold.     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Maxi- 
House  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the  King  of  the 

^  *'  Romans. 

affairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  which  had  hitherto  y**';' 
formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  begun  ^^^^j  ^^ 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  king-  E-J[^r„1.!*'' 
doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though  B^^nninl^ 
technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of  wiSTiandfi 
their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Emp?re.^  ^ 
House  of  Austria,  hitlierto  simply  one  of  the  chief 
German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters. 
It  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  house  which  sucoes- 
exclusively  supphed  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany  Austrian 
and  the  Empire.  And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  heredi-  Emp« — 
tary  possessions  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  po^ilioxi^ 
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one  of  the  chief  European  powers.     For  a  while 
greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  gn 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

ThespecialfeatureiDthehistoryofthe  House  of  Auf 
triafrom  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  connexii 
— a  connexion  more  than  once  broken,  but  still 
stantly  recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully  pe: 
nent — with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  theEmpi 
and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  beyond  its  bouni 
These  kingdoms,  whose  elective  character  onlygradi 
ally  passed  away,  stand  distinguished  from  the  earlw 
and  more  strictly  German  possessions  of  the  hi 
which  are  distinctively  known  as  the  Hereditary  Sta\ 
Tlie  possession  ofthesekingdoras  has  given  the  Auatrii 
power  its  special  character,  that  of  a  power  formed 
the  union  under  one  prince  of  several  wholly  distinct:' 
nations  or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie  beyoi 
that  union.     The  Austrian  princes,  originally  pure! 
German,  equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their  Austrii 
possessions,  had    already,  by  the  extension  of  theij 
power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and  soi 
Italian-speaking  subjects.     Still,  as  a  power,  they  w« 
purely  German.     But  in  the  period  which  begins 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  centi 
we  shall  see  them  gradually  gathering  together,  sonu 
times  gaining,  sometimes  losing — gaining  and  losing 
every  process,  warlike  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  froi 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.     But  it  is  the  acquisition 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  aboi 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  positu 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to 
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system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Eu-  9J\^j^- 
rope.  Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which 
have  been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been 
at  the  same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and 
the  neighbour  of  the  Turk ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found 
Gaul  and  Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to 
all  this  that,  though  the  connexion  between  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one, 
renewed  in  each  generation  by  a  special  election,  still 
the  fact  that  so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes 
of  Austria  were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another, 
caused  the  house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished, 
to  look  in  the  eyes  of  many  Hke  a  continuation  of  the 
power  which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  pecuHar  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
the  other  states,  under  princes  none  of  whom  were 
raised  to  Imperial  rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even 
though  they  had  been  chosen  Emperors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  was  through  the  accidental  union 
under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  states  which  had  no 
natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  through  the 
further  accident  that  the  Empire  itself  seemed  to  become 
a  possession  of  the  House,  that  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
and  its  representative  the  House  of  Lorraine,  have 
won  their  unique  position  among  European  powers. 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  the  Austrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  mouieul  oee^-^ 
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pied  part  of  Styria.  So  at  a  much  lat^r  time,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Austrian  duchy 
bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  victorious  Hungarian  king 
Matthias  Corvinus.  But  the  later  form  which  the  union 
was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga- 
rian reigning  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  house. 
For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  King  of  Ger- 
many, was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
But  this  connexion  was  only  momentary.  The  first 
beginnings  of  anything  like  a  more  permanent  con- 
nexion begin  a  liundred  and  thirty  years  later.  The 
second  Austrian  King  of  Germany  wore  both  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Siegmund,  Emperor  and 
King.  Tlie  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 
crowns  are  now  beginning.  Siegmund  was  the  third 
King  of  Bohemia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany, 
the  second  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire. 
Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria, 
were  for  a  moment  united  with  tlie  German  crown ; 
in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again. 
One  Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least 
nominally  over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the 
special  Austrian  duchy.    But  the  final  union  did  not 
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come  for  another  eighty  years,  a  period  diversified  by    chap. 


VIII. 


what  now  seems  a  survival  of  a  past  state  of  thin<rs,  ^,. 
the  momentary  dominion  of  Hungary  over  Austria.  "*i°^^ 
By  this  time  the  Turk  was  threatening  and  conquering  1453-1457. 
on  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  borders.    At  Mohacz 
Lewis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  before  the 
invaders.   His  Bohemian  kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  Ferdinand, 

,  .  T  Archduke 

of  Austria,  and  from  that  day  to  tins,  unless  we  except  of  Auatria, 
the  momentary  choice  of  the  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  ^^^^^^^^ 
Frederick,  the  Bohemian  crown  has  always  stayed  in  l?!***  ^^r'j 

'  J  J  King  ot  the 

the  House  of  Austria.     And  for  many  generations  it  f^^™!"^ 
has  been  worn  by  tlie  actual  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  fieiJ^is^Jt^ 
archduchy.  ^T 

The  acquisition  of  tlie  crown  of  Hungary  was  of      ^'"*"* 
greater  importance.    It  put  the  Austrian  house  into  a 
wholly  new  position  ;  it  gave  it  its  later  character  of 
a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  the  Tura-  Effects  of 

11  •  T  n  T  •  mi  the  union 

man  and  heathen  invaders  of  earlier  times.  Those  ^ith  nun- 
Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  had  now  long  settled 
down  into  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  they  had  taken  their 
place  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman,  Mi««ion 

aer&inst  the 

passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian  Turk. 
house.     But  for  a  long  time  Hungary  was  a  most 
imperfect  and  precarious  possession  of  its  Austrian  TheAus- 

rr'  T\  1  TiTi»/»i         tri«ni  kings 

lunfi^s.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  in  Hun- 
election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors 
was  disputed  and  partial.     They  had  from  the  very  i526-i69a. 
beginning  to  strive   against  rival  kings,  while  llv^ 
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greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attach) 
to  the  crown  was  either  held  by  the  Turk  himi 
or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 
superior  lord.  These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 
ae  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  mil 
be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Hungarian  kingdom  and  all 
dependencies. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  power  had  been  makinj 
advances  in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  tifteenth 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Govs  or  Goricia,  and  the  fallen  city 
of  Aquileia.  The  wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
made  no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian  dominion  in 
this  quarter;  but  the  master  of  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and 
Aquileia,  whose  territory  cut  off  Venice  from  her 
Istrian  possessions,  was  now  an  Itahan  sovereign, 
though  his  Italian  dominions  were,  as  Verona 
other  Itahan  lands  had  been  in  earlier  days,  w 
counted  as  part  of  Germany.  The  prince  of  the  Ger- 
mall  Austria  now  counted  part  of  the  elder  Lombard 
Austria  among  his  many  lordships.  Under  Cliarles 
the  Fifth  the  Italian  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  vast  extent. 
But  after  him  that  dominion  passed  away  aUke  from 
the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house, 
to  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Austrian 
Kings  of  Spain.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  either  an  Emperor  or  a  reigning  archdul 
again  obtained  any  territory  -within,  what  were  tipi 
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the  acknowledged  bounds  of  Italy.    The  fluctuations     chap. 

^     .  .  .  ...  VIII. 

of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from  the  acquisition  of  ^ — • — ' 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  o^vn  day,  have  been 
already  told  in  the  Italian  section.  Lombardy  and 
western  Venetia  are  now  again  Italian ;  but  an  Aus- 
trian sovereign  still  keeps  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  great  gulf.  He  still  keeps  Gorizia  and  Aquileia, 
Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous 
way  wliich  his  frontier  still  stretclies  on  Italian  ground 
in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Eoveredo. 

These  last-named  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of  Burpindian 
the  Austrian  advance  m  these  regions,  and  its  fluctua-  Maximi- 

^  ^  lUn  and 

tions  there  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  Phiii|.. 
of  modern  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
away.  The  great  Burgundian  inheritance  passed  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip,  that  it 
was  in  any  way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian  Arch- 
duchy. After  Charles  the  Fifth  the  Burgundian 
possessions  passed,  Hke  those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanisli 
branch  of  the  House,  and,  just  as  in  Italy,  it  was  not 
tiU  the  eighteenth  century  that  actual  Emperors  or  xheAua- 
archdukes  again  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  Nether-  Nether- 
lands. Before  this  time  the  Alsatian  dominion  of  LoMof 
the  house  had  passed  away  to  France,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  its  Swabian  possessions  passed  away,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  days  of  general  confusion.  The 
changes  of  Austrian  territory  in  Germany  during  that 
period  have  been  already  spoken  of.  The  Austrian 
acquisitions  in  Eastern  Europe  ^vill  come  more  fully 
elsewhere  ;  but  a  word  must  be  given  to  them  here. 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria  simply  as  a  power  ^ 
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3HAP.     witlioiit    reference    to  the   German   or   non-Genni 

— ■ — ■  character  of  its  dominions,  the  loss  of  Siieina  may 

'■^'^        looked  on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  territory  gained 

Mi^u-  jypQ^  Poland  at  the  first  and  third  partitions.  The  first 

72!^       partition  gave  the  Austrian  House  aterritory  of  which- 

the  greater  part  was  originally  Bussian  rather  th; 

Polish,  and  in  which  the  old  Enssian  names  of  Haiia 

and  Vladimir  were  strangely  softened  into  a  KiitgcL 

iiitnn  and  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.   The  third  partition  add 

iinip.Tti-  Cracow  and  a  considerable  amount  of  strictly  PoHi 

m,  1TB6. 

f*-.         territory.  These  last  passed  away,  first  to  tlie  Duchjsfl 

of  Warsaw,  and  then  to  the  restored  Kingdom  c£^ 

Poland.     But  Galicia  has  been  kept,  and  it  lias  be< 

nn»xii-      increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  of  the  republic  c 

mrow.       Cracow.  These  lands  he  to  the  north  of  the  Uungarian 

kingdom.    Parted  from  them  by  the  whole  extent  of 

that  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  kingdom  at  its  south.T 

west  corner,  lie  the  coast  lands  of  Austria  on  the  I 

driatic.    By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  toi 

)i]niati>,    Dalmaiia  strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  Venetian 

mivered,    possesslons  as  far  south  as  Budua.  These  lands. 

the  wars  with  France,  were  won  again  at  the  Feao^M 

ni,-uM,      with  the  addition  of  Ragusa  and  its  territory. 


3Uth.T 
tOOB^I 

ian 

;  ill 


This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessarily  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian 
power  as  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of  , 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  leaving  the  fluctuatii^ 
frontier  towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  ou 
survey  of  the  more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 

We  will  begin  at  a  date  when  we  come  acroasd 
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Bovereign  whose  position  is  often  strangely  misunder-     chap. 
stood,  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in   — ■ — ' 

■*■  ^  Maria 

lier  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  J'i*^^g^ 
the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  her  father  Charles  the 
Sixth   made  her  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  nerhere- 

1    T      T  <litary 

his  two  kingdoms,  and  of  his  Burgundian  and  Itahan  dominions, 
dominions.  That  is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the 
Empire,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  Moravia  and  Silesia — of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  with  the  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  Gorizia,  and  Trieste 
— of  Constanz  and  a  few  other  outlying  Swabian 
points — ^as  also  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  lands  which  it  needs  some  stretch, 
whether  of  memory  or  of  legal  fiction,  to  look  on  as 
being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of  the  Empire.  Beyond 
the  Empire,  in  its  widest  sense,  it  gave  her  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  with  its  dependent  lands  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  SiebenbUrgen.  These 
dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of  Silesia,  increased  by 
tlie  addition  of  GaHcia,  she  handed  on  to  their  later 
Kings  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage  transferring 
her  dominions,  indirectly  transferred  the  Empire  it- 
self, to  a  new  family,  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Tuscany, 
was  in  truth  the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor.  After 
him  came  three  Emperors  of  his  house,  under  the 
third  of  whom  the  succession  of  Augustus  and  Charles 
came  to  an  end. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  the  Austrian  terri-  Austrian 
tory  at  the  moment  when  the  French  power  in  Get-  vp 
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many  was  at  its  height.     The  Roman  Empire  and  th( 
German  kingdom  had  now  come  to  an  end  ;  but  thi 
last  sovereign  still,  with    whatever  meaning,  calli 
himself  Emperor  of  his  archduchy,  though  wthou  t- 
dropping  his  proper  title  of  Archduke.     From   thi^ 
NewnMPf  time  the  word  Austria   has  gradually  come,  by    e» 
common  but  inaccurate  usage,  to  take  in  all  the  pos  — 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  an  usage  which  dis  — 
guises  the  real  nature  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  su^  — 
gests  the  notion  that  '•Austria'  is  a  nation  in  thesam^ 
sense  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and  not  simply  the  accu  — 
mulation  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  territories 
which  have  no  natural  connexion.     Still,  as  all  th& 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speatc 
of  them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the 
dominions  of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands* 
lay  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territoi 
And  at  this  moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come 
an  end  and  when  the  German  Confederation  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
German  and  non-German  lands.     The  '  Empire  '  of" 
Francis  the  Second  or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time 
Buonaparte's  greatest  power,  had,  as  compared  with 
the   hereditary  dominions   of  Maria  Theresa,  goi 
through  these  changes.     Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands^ 
had  passed  to  other  German  princes;  Salzburg  had 
been  won  and  lost  again.     In  Italy  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions had  been  won  and  lost,  and  they,  together 
with  the  older  Italian  possessions    of  Austria,  hi 
passed  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy.     France 
her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Austrian  di 
minions  at  two  ends,  on  tl\e  Ocean  and  on  the  Hadi 
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atic.     She  had  absorbed  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at     chap. 

VIII. 

one  comer,  the  newly  won  Austrian  territory  in  "■■  »  ■" 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  at  another.  These  last  first 
formed  parts  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy ;  after- 
wards, together  with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola 
and  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  they  were 
fully  united  with  the  French  Empire  under  the  name 
of  the  lUyrian  Provinces.  Illyrian  they  were  in  the 
widest  and  most  purely  geographical  sense  of  that 
name.  But  this  use  of  the  Illyrian  name  was  confus- 
ing and  misleading,  as  tending  to  put  out  of  sight 
that  the  true  representatives  of  the  old  Illyrian  race 
dwell  to  the  south,  not  only  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola, 
but  of  Dalmatia  itself.  The  loss  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  this  quarter  brought  back  the  new  Austrian 
*  Empire '  to  the  condition  of  tlie  original  Austrian 
duchy.  It  became  a  wholly  inland  dominion,  with- 
out an  inch  of  seacoast  anywhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her  Austn*  «t 

the  peace. 

lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of  1814-6. 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuous. Keleased  from  her  inland  prison,  provided 
again  with  a  great  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Eagusa  the  restoration  Ra^sa  and 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her 
hard-won  haven  of  Cattaro.  The  recovered  lands 
formed,  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of 
Illyria,  and  of  Dalmatia.  The  last  was  an  ancient 
title  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Kingdom  of 
Illyria  was  a  continuation  of  the  affected  nomen- 
clature which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which 
formed  it  under  their  French  occupation.     We  have 
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already  traced  the  driving  out  of  the  Austrian  power 
from    Lombardy  aud    Veuetia,  its  momentary  joint 
possession    iu    Sleswicli,    Holstein,  and    Lauenburg- 
The  only  other  actual  change  of  frontier  has  beeii- 
the   annexation    of    the    inland    commonwealth    of 
Cracow,  to  match   tlie  annexation  of  the  sea-faring 
commonwealth  of  Bagusa.     The  movement  of  1843 
separated  Ilungary  for  a  moment  from  the  Austrian 
power.     Won  back,  partly  by  Russian  help,  partly  by 
'  the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Majrvar* 
kingdom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  ou  t 
alike  from  Germany  and  from  Italy.     Then  arose  the 
present  system,  the  so-called  dualum,  the  theory  of 
which  is  that  the  '  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  "  con- 
sists of  two  states  under  a  common  Bovereign.     By 
an    odd  turning  about   of    meanings,  Austria,  ones 
really  the  Oesterreich,  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany, 
has  become  in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Neustria^ 
of  the  new  arrangement.     With  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom are  grouped  the  principahty  of  Transsilvania. 
and  the  kingdoms  of    Slavonia  and    Croatia.     The 
Austrian  state  is  made  up  of  Auab-ia  itself — the  arch- 
duchy with  the  addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  or 
Styria,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia, 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  Illyna,  and  Dalmatia  with 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro.     These  last  lands  are  not  con- 
tinuous.    Thus  two  states  are   formed.     In  one  the 
dominant  German  duchy  has  Slavonic  lands  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  an  Itahan  fiinge  on  its  coast.     In  the 
other  stat^,  the  ruhng  Magyar  holds  abo  among  the 
subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave,  the  Kouman,  and  the 
outlying  Saxon  of  Siebenblirgen.     Add  to  this  that 
the  latest  arrangements  of  all  have   added  to   the 
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A^ustrian  dominions,  under  the  diplomatic  phrase  of    chap. 
•  administration/  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Herzegovina  — •— ^ 
dLnd  Bosnia^  while  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  is  increased  na,  Bosnia, 

,  ...  *nd  SpizzA) 

by  the  harbour  of  Spizza.  A  power  like  this,  which  is^s. 
rests  on  no  national  basis,  is  simply  the  estate  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  patched  together  during  a  space  of  six 
hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this  and  that 
marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is  surely  an  anachron- 
ism on  the  face  of  modern  Europe.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria,  changed 
from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into  the  Neustria  of 
Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without  a  meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  faUing  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting 
themselves  with  lands  beyond  the  Empire,  They 
have  all  to  som6"  extent  kept  a  common  history  down 
to  our  own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another 
land  which  parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  Uke  manner, 
but  which  parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wholly 
separate  and  rival  land,  with  an  altogether  indepen- 
dent history  of  its  own. 
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Orifnn  and 
frrowth  of 
France. 


Compari- 
Hon  with 
Austria. 


Different 
nat4ire  of 
the  Aus- 
trian and 
the  French 
territories. 


Difference 
in  the  pro- 
cess of 
separation. 


The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the 
west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  something  in  com- 
mon  with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken 
of  in  the  later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  split  off 
from  the  Western  Empire.     As  in  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  land  which  had  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Cliarles  tlie  Great  became  independent  of 
his  successors.     As  in  tlie  case  of  Austria  to  the  east, 
so  in  the  case   of  France  to  the  west,  a  duchy  of 
the  old  Empire  gre^v  into  a  power  distinct  from  the 
Empire,  and  tried  to  attach  to  itself  the  old  Imperial 
titles  and  traditions.     But  there   is  more    than  one 
point   of  difference   between   the   two  cases.     As  a 
matter  of  geography ,  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house 
has  for  some  centuries  largely  rested  on  the  possession 
of  dominions  beyond   the  boundaries  of  the    Carol- 
ingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for  a  moment, 
and  that  chiefly  by  the  annexation  of  territory  from 
Austria  itself,  that  France  has  ever  held  any  European 
possessions  beyond  the  Carolingian  frontier.^   But  the 
true  diflerence  lies  in  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lotharingian,  Frisian, 

'  Namely  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  above,  p.  333. 


and    Austrian  lands  which  gradually  split  off  from     ciiai'. 
the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off  after  the  —  ■-- — - 
Empire  had  been  finally  annexed    to  the  crown  of  puwen. 
Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had  miertiie 

,        ,  -^       ,  .  T,    ^  KmpiwhM 

come  to  mean  nearly  the  same  tlimg.     But  France  ii;'«>iii* 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from  the  German 
kingdom  or  from  the  Empu-e  itself.     The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Franein   who  bore  the  kingly  title 
was  indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.' 
But  no  lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  to  its  head,  sprang  out  of  his 
homage.  Again  fi-oin  887  to  963  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  not  finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.     It 
fluctuated    between   Germany   and    Italy ;    it    might 
have  passed  to  Burgundy;  it  might  have  passed  to 
Karolingia,  as  it  had  once  already  done  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  Bald.     Tlie  truer  way  of  putting  the  The 
matter  is  to  say  that  in  887  the  Empire  split  up  into  aitffl 
four  kingdoms,  of  which  three  came  together  again,  Mn>.'d.mT» 
and  formed  the  Empire  in  a  new  shape.     The  fourtii  thrwure 
kingdom  remained  separate  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ""'.'*''■ 
have  split  off  from  the  Empire,  but   its  separation  '^^* 
liindered  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.     It 
has  had  a  distinct  history,  a  history  which  made  it 
the  special  rival  of  the  Empire,    This  was  Ka/rolingia,. 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Franks,  to  which,  thixjugh 
the  results  of  the  change    of  dynasty  in   987,  the  Kiir..iin^i 
name  of  France  gradually  came  to  be  applied.  Mmeor 

But  tliete    is  yet  another  distinction  of  greater 
practical  importance.     France  was  so  early  detached  Fran™  ■ 
from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it  "dia-ii 
was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 
'  See  above,  p.  143. 
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])ower.  Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
Eui-opean  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers 
did  not  split  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were 
formed,  and  they  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  history  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of 
Italy.  As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which 
won  for  itself  a  most  distinct  national  being,  France 
fully  deserves  a  chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still 
that  chapter  is  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that 
whicli  deals  with  the  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
ft  naturally  follows  on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms, 
l>eforo  we  go  on  further  to  deal  witli  the  European 
]>()wers  which  arose  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
1  empire  of  the  East. 


Extent  of 
tlie  roytil 
dt^niaiii  at 
tlio  n<.  ces- 
sion of  the 
Pari><iun 

»«7. 


We  left  Karolingia  or  the  Western  Kingdom  at 
tliat  i^oint  where  the  modern  French  state  took  its 
]-eal  beginning  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Paris. 
Their  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been 
cut  sliort  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by 
the  practical  independence  which  liad  been  won  bjr 
the  counts  of  Anjou^  Maine^  and  C/iartres.  By  their 
ehvtion  to  the  kingdom,  the  Dukes  of  the  French 
lidded  to  tlieir  duchy  tlie  small  territory  which  up  to 
tJjat  time  liad  still  been  in  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  West-Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the 
Clown  and  the  immediate  temtory  of  those  kings, 
the  French  kings  at  Parva  also  iulierited  their  claim 


to  superiority  over  all  the  states  which  had  arisen    chap., 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom.     But   — ^ 
the  name  France,  as  it  was  used  in  the  times  with  Definiiion 

of  [lie  ward 

which  we    are   deaUng,    means  only  the  immediate  /■"!•«. 
territory  of  the  King.     Tlie  use  of  the  name  spreads  Two  forms 
with  every  increase  of  that  territory,  whether  that  annei«boi 
increase  was  made  by  the  incorporation  of  a  fief  or  tte  French 
by  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign  to  the  ofuods*!- 
kingdom.     And  this  constantly  widening  application  ||i^'''3o^'"' 
of  the  name  is  as    strictly  accurate  in    the  case   of 
France  as  it  is  inaccurate  in   the  case    of  Austria. 
Every  land  permanently  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
France  has  sooner  or  later  really  become  French  ;  but 
the  lands  annexed  by  tlie  sovereigns  of  Austria  show 
no  tendency  to  become  Austrian.    But  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  incorporating  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  and 
of  annexing  lands  with  which  the  French  crown  had 
nothing  to  do  must  be  carefully  distinguished.     Both 
went  on  side  by  side  for  some  centuries  ;  but  the  in- 
corporation of  the  vassal  states  naturally  began  before 
the  annexation  of  altogether  foreign  territory. 

Among  the  fiefs  which  were  gradually  annexed  a  v»ri™» 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  great  princes  gradltion. 
who  were  really  national   chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
whose  dominions  had  been  cut  off  trom  the  original 
duchy  of  France.     And  a  distinction  must  be  again 
drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals  of  the  TheKreat 
Duke  as  well  as  of  tlie   King.     To    the   first   class 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Burguvdt/,  Aquitaine, 
Toulouse,  and  Flanders  ;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 
Amou,  Chartres,  and  Champagne.     Historically,  Nor- 
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om  tb^l 


mandy  belongs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  ori 
grant  to  Rolf  was   undoubtedly   cut  off  from 

But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
Norman  duchy  made  it  a  truly  national  state,  owing 
to  the  French  crown  the  merest  external  homage. 
Britanny,  yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held 
to  owe  its  immediate  homage  to  the  Duke  of  the 
!  Normans.  The  so-called  Twelve  Peers  of  France 
seem  to  have  been  devised  by  Philip  Augustus  oiifc 
of  the  romances  of  Charlemagne ;  but  tlie  selection 
shows  who  were  looked  on  as  the  greatest  vassals  oC 
the  crown  in  his  day.  The  six  lay  peers  were  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne.  This 
last  was  the  only  one  of  the  sis  who  could  not  ba«] 
looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.  Ilis  dominioni 
were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy  or  Aqni 
taine  could  not  be  called  French.  The  sis  eccles 
tical  peers  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastic^ 
Dtfferuit  electors  of  the  Empire.  The  German  bishops  became 
---  'jishopB  princes,  holding  directly  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
•JP  "J^"*  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  vassals  of 
kingdom.  (^}jg  French  crown  were  the  subjects  of  their  imme- 
diate sovereigns.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaus  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
King  of  the  French.  The  ecclesiastical  peerage  of* 
France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  character  of 
King,  among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  firsti 
rank,  the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheinis.  The 
others  were  the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and 
Laon,  and  the  Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvait,  Noy^ 
and  CkdUfiis.     Aa  the  bVab.o\ia  \jAXkm  the  domin: 
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of  the  great  feudatories  had  no  claim  to  rank  as 
peers  of  the  kingdom,  neither  had  those  prelates  who 
were  actually  within  the  King's  immediate  territory, 
vassals  therefore  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  as  well 
as  of  the  King.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  liis 
metropoUtan  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  no  place 
among  the  twelve  peers. 

§  1.  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal 
domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France^  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of 
Orleans,  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  imme- 
diately of  the  King.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  ciiiefvas- 
of  Clermont.  Dreiix.  Moulins.  Valois.  and  the  Gatinois.  the  myai 

domain. 

are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed 
through  the  royal  dominions;  but  the  King  was 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories 
who  commanded  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
coast  of  the  Channel  was   held   by  the  princes  of  station 

•^  ^  theChtn- 

Britanny,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  neiand 
county  of  Ponthieu,   which   lay  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders  and  fluctuated  in  its  homage  between 
the  two.     The  ocean  coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  <>n  the 

,  .  ...  Ocean; 

Britanny,  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  united  under  a 
single  sovereign,  and  of  Gascony  to  the  south  of 
them.     That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  on  the 

Medtterra- 

nominally  belonged  to  the  Western  Kingdom   was  neancoa*t 
held  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Barcehim.     Of  Neiichboam 
these    great  feudatories,    the  princes  of   Flanders,  domain. 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Champagne,  were  aU  m- 
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CHAP,     mediate  neighbours  of  the  King.     To  the  west  of  the 
-- — r^ — '  royal  domain  lay  several  states  of  the   second  rank 
which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  France  and 
Chartrea      Normandv.    These  were  the  counties  of  Chartres  and 

and  Blois.  *' 

1125-1162.   Blois^  whicli  were  for  a  while  united  with  Champagne^ 
Beyond  these,  besides  some  smaller  counties,  were 
Anjou  and  Touraine^  and  Maine^  the  borderland  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou.     Thus  surrounded  by  their 
own  vassals,  the  early  Kings  of  the  house  of  Paris 
had  far  less  deahngs  with  powers  beyond  their  own 
kingdom  than  their  Karolingian  predecessors.     They 
were  thus  able  to  make  themselves  the  great  power 
of  Gaul  before  they  stood  forth  on  a  wider  field  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  the  Kings  of 
» the  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventli  centun^ 

old  duchy.  O  C  J 

liad   altogetlier  fallen   away   from   the  commandinjx 
position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  tentli.     But  this  seeming 
loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lords 
Advantage   and  no  longer  vassals.     As  feudal  principles  grew, 
opportunities  were  constantly  found  for  annexing  the 
lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had 
already  begun  to  increase  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Gatinois  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bourges^  a  small  part 
only  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition 
whicli  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh- 
bours than  before.     Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east.    The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Flanders  was  tine  \3egvm\m^  of  an  important 


kincly 
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chain  of  events  in  European  history.     In  the  early    chap. 
years  of  Philip  Augustus  the  counties  of  Amiens  and  ■ — ■ 
Vermaiidois  were   united  to  the  crown,  aa  was  the 
county  of  Valois  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  ii«3- 
the  more  important  land  of  Artois.    Later  in  the  reign  1185. 
of  the  same  prince  came  an    annexation  on    a    far  *^^ 


greater  acale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  yeai-s 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  result 
of  causes  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
eleventh. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  a  power  f^i 
grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom  "f 
which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 
the  French  King  into  insignificance.     The  two  great 
powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  each  carrying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and 
that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 
foreign  kingdom.     The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 
besides  the  county  of  Foitou,  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Peritjueuj:, 
Limoges,the  dauphiuy  oS  Arwergne^and  the  county  of 
Marche  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 
To  these,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  of  Giucony,  union  or 
with  its  subordinate  fiefs,  was   added,  and   the  do-  aajfi**- 
minions   of    the    lord    of  Poitiers    stretched    to  the  lo-Va. 
Pyrenees.     Meanwhile  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  o.nqu«t. 
before  his  conquest  of  England,  had  increased  his  ofNnr- 
continental  dominions,  by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  ^^''''*"' 
Pontftieu  and  the  immediate  dominion,  first  of  the 
small  district  of  Domfront  and  then  of  the  whole  of  Dnmfront, 

.  IWfl. 

Maine.     Maine  was  presently  lost  by  his  successor,  M»iiiB. 

i  J  J  '    1088. 

tlie  end  to  the  house  of  Anjou.    But  Dniooof 


!AP.   ^1 

^^ 

low    ^H 
87. 

J 


I 


^j^^ 
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CHAP,     the  union  of   several  lines  in  descent  in  the  same 

IX. 

auineaiid   1^^^'^^^  United  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine 

^°j^"-       in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

Domiaum^         For  a   momcnt  it  seemed   as   if,  instead  of  the 

•ofllenrv  .  .       ,    . 

rtheSecJnd.  northern  and  southern  powers  being  umted  in  oppo- 
sition to   tlie  crown,  one  of  them  was  to  be  itself 
Momentary  incorporated  with  the  crown.    The  marriage  of  Lewis 

'  uniun  of  *■  *^ 

France  nnd  i\^q  Scvcnth   with    Elcauor  of  Aquitaiue  united  his 

Aquitaine.  ^ 

1137.         kingdom  and  her  duchy.     A  king  of  Paris  for  the 

first  time  reigned  on  the  Garonne  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

Their         Pyi-enees.      But  the  divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor 

separation.        •^ 

!''•-•  and  her  immediate  re-marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Uni.nof  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou  again  severed  the 
Normandv,  southcm  duchy  from  the  kingdom,  and  united  the 

and  Anjou.  n  ^  i  i  i^        i  m^ 

i!.v2-ii64.  great  powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul.  Theix 
their  convmon  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and 
bi^canie  tlie  first  Anfjevin  kin^  of  Ennrland.     Another 

H  it.uiny.     marriage  brought  Britanny,  long  the  nominal  fief  of" 
Xormandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 
The  House  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominioix 
on  Gaulish  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 
Ills  otlicr  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 
tlie  moutlis  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  which  was 
furtlier  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  Englisli 
kingdom.    But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 
enabled  the  King  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  the 
irreater  T)art  of  the  estates  of  his  daufrerous  vassal. 
On  the  death  of  Eichard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 
of  Normandy,  Xormandy  and  England  passed  to  his 

cinims  of     l)r()ther  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions 

Arthnrot  ' 

Britnnny.  ^^f  |.  ]^^  Augcviu  priuccs  the  claiuis  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 
r.w.ihio  the  heir  of  Britanny,  were  asserted.  The  success  of 
jmsuov.1^.  Arthur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto- 
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getlier  a  new  shape.     The  Angevin  possessions  on  the     chap. 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England,  ^ — ^^- — ' 
would  have  been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  which,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was  even  more  foreign  to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Philip,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to  declare 
all  the  fiefs  which  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  fiefs  of  his  mother  Eleanor.     In  the  Annexa- 
space  of   two  years  Philip  was   able   to  carry  that  Normandy. 

Anjou,  &c. 

sentence  into    effect   everywhere   on    the  mainland.  1202-1205. 

Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 

were  joined  to  tlie  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 

by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by  1258. 

John's  son  Henry.     Poitou  went  with  them,  and  all 

these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 

part  of  France.     Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation  character 

was  little  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  an- 
nexation. 

of  things.     For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.     The  Kinjrs  of  Territories 

^     .  .  kept  bv  the 

England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  with  Gascony.  ^."«J|*^ 
They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman  iheXor- 
islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states  lan^*- 
attached  to  the  English  crown.   Aquitaine  was  now  no  Aquitaine. 
longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
It  changed  into  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular 
kingdom,  a  dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 
English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 
the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobility  tended  to  draw  it 
towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
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territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  the  French  mconi- 
parably  greater  on  Gaulish  ground  than  any  of  his 
own  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  seaboard  on 
the  Channel  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  terri- 
tory with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no 
practical  relation,  and  which  gave  the  kingdom  a  third 
seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean. 
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8/)uthem 
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Counts  of 
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While  nortli-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were 
united  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  king,  the  king  of 
a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  powerful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.  Hitherto  the  greatest  princes  in 
this  region  had  been  tlie  counts  of  Toulouse^  who, 
besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  had  also  posses- 
sions in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Ehone. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventli  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  of  Barcelona^ 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
c[uired  by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosan  fiefs, 
botli  French  and  Imperial.  Carcassonne^  Albi^  and 
Nhnes  were  all  under  the  lordsliip  of  the  Aragonese 
crown.  The  Albigensian  war  seemed  at  first  hkely  to 
lead  to  the  establislmient  of  the  house  of  Montfort  as 
the  (diief  power  of  southern  Gaul.  But  the  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Frencli 
crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of  Toulouse 
and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  dominions  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A  number  of  fiefs, 
Beziers^  Narbotme^  Nujies^  Albi^  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  once  annexed  to  the  croAvn.  The 
capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty 
years  later.    By  a  settlement  with  Aragon,  the  domains 
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of  the  French  king  were  increased,  while  the  French     chap. 


kingdom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  ^ — ^ — ' 

,  ^  Rouasillon 

Aragonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  lioti^mllon  and  Barce-  *nd  Barce- 

^  lona  re- 

lona.  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homaj^^e.     The  l.^*"^**  ^"^ 
name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the  city  ^-^^• 
itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  acquisitions  of 
France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tongue  which  was  common  to  them  with  Aqui- 
taine  and  Imperial  Burgundy.     Under  the  name  of  Province  of 

_  Languedoc. 

Languedoc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign 
of  Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in  the  south ;  but  he  also 
extended  his  borders  nearer  home.     He  won  back 
part  of  the  old  French  duchy  when  he  purchased  the  Pnpchaseof 
superiority  of  Bhis  and   Chartres,  to  which  Perche  ch&Ttrw, 
was  afterwards  added  by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  Escheat  of 

•^  ^  '  Perche. 

added  Macon  to  the  crown,  a  possession  which  after-  ^?^^' 
wards  passed  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  ^^^^^i 

1239. 

Thus,  during  the  reigns  of  Phihp  Augustus  and  Southern 
his  grandson,  the  royal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  the  Crown. 
by  the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states, 
two  of  the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the 
French  King  a  seaboard  on  two  seas  and  which 
brought  him  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Later  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
the  heiress  of  Champagne  not  only  extinguished 
another  peerage,  but  made  the  French  kings  for 
a  while  actually  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  made  France 
an  immediate  neighbour  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  county  of  Champagne  had  for  two  generationa 
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CHAP,    been  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.     These 


' — ' — '  dominions  were  held  by  three  kings  of  France  in  ricfht 
F^iJ*^i284  ^^  ^'^^^^  wives.  Then  Navarre,  though  it  passed  to 
heiress^cf  ^  Freuch  prince,  was  wholly  separated  from  France, 
papll'and  "^^'hilc  Cliampagnc  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 
Navarre.     (Jqjj^      Xhis  last  annexation  gave  France  a  consider- 

Separation  ^  ^ 

jj^avarre.  able  frontier  towards  Germany,  and  especially  brought 
Union  of     the  kingdom  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
JaS^^in     Lotharingian  bishoprics.     These  acquisitions,  of  Nor- 
uoiTiaei    ^2.ndy  and  the  states  connected  with  it,  of  Toulouse 
and  tlie  rest  of  Languedoc,  and  now  of  Champagne, 
were  the  chief  cases  of  incorporation  of  vassal  states 
vnih  the  royal  domain  up  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
Appanages,  teenth  century.     The  mere  grants  and  recoveries  of 
appanages  hardly  concern  geography.     We  now  turn 
to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Kings  of  France 
had  to  wage  witli  two  of  their  cliief  vassals  who  were 
also  powerful  foreign  princes.     In  both  cases,  events 
whicli  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the  utter  humilia- 
tion of  France  did  in  the  end  bring  to  it  a  large 
increase  of  territory. 

The  Hun-  The  formcr  of  these  struggles  was  tlie  great  war 

War  with    bctwecu  England  and  France,  called  by  French  writers 

Kni^land. 

the  Hundred  Years'  War,  This  war  might  be  called 
either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 
or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 
Desiensof  By  the  pcacc  between  Henry  the  Third  and  Saint 
kinj^'^^n'  Lewis,  Aquitaine  became  a  land  held  by  the  king  of 
Enirland  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  From  that 
time  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  French  kings  to 
change  their  feudal  superiority  over  this  great  duchy 
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into  an  actual  possession.     This  object  had  been  once     chap. 
obtained  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  ^ — '^ — - 

*'  ^   ^  Momentary 

and  Lewis  the  Seventh.     It  was  again  obtained  for  r^yiPj,*}?"** 
a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  i^,^/"'* 
First  and  PhiUp  the  Fair.     The  Hundred  Years'  War  1337. 
began  through  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Valois  on  tlie 
Aquitanian  dominions  of  Edward  the  Third.     Then 
the  King  of  England  found  it  politic  to  assume  the  1339. 
title  of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the 
controversy  was  shown  by  the  first  great  settlement. 
At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  Edward  gave  up  all  claim  peace  of 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  indepen-  \mf^^' 
dent  sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his 
recent  conquests.     Aquitaine  and  Gascony^  including 
Poitou  but  not  including  Anvergne^  together  with  tlie 
districts  on  the  Channel,  Calais  with  Guines  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu^  were  made  over  to  the  King  of 
England  without  the  reservation  of  any  homage  or 
superiority  of  any  kind.     These  lands  became  a  terri- 
tory as  foreign  to  the  French  kingdom  as  the  terri- 
tory of  her  German  and  Spanish  neighbours.     But  in  Renewal  of 

the  War 

a  few  years  the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  French  side,  1370-1374. 

and  the  actual  possessions  of  England  beyond  the  sea  lomcm  of 

were  cut  down  to  Calais  and  Guines,  with  some  small  iish.  "^ 
parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux 

and  Bayonne.     Then  the  tide  turned  when  the  war  Conquesia 

,  of  He.nrv 

was  carried   on  with  renewed  vigour  by  Henry  the  the  Fifth, 
Fifkh.     The   Treaty  of  Troyes   formally  united    the  Treaty  of 

Troves 

crowns  of  England  and  France.     Aquitaine  and  Nor-  1420, 
mandy  were  won  back ;  Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  usi. 
an  English  king,  and  only  the  central  pail  of  the 
country  obeyed  the  heir  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  no 
longer  king  of  Paris  but  only  of  Bourges.    But  tK^ 
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final  result  of  the  war  was  the  driving  out  of  the 
Enghsh  from  all  Aquitaine  and  France,  except  the 
single  district  of  Calais.     The  geographical  aspect  of 
the  change  is  that  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  wholly 
cut  off  from  the  kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny, 
was   finally  incorporated   with   the   kingdom.     The 
French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the  result  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  was  in  form  the  conquest  of  a  land 
which  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any  relation  to   the 
French  crown.     Practically  the  result  of  the  war  was 
the  incorporation  with  the  French  crown  of  its  greatest 
fief,  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  territory  the  value 
of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent.    In  its  historical  aspect  the  annexa- 
tion of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet  more.     The  first 
foreshadowing  of  the  modern  French  kingdom  was 
made  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  Neustria,  of 
southern  to  northern  Gaul.^     Now,  after  so  many 
strivings,  the  two  were  united  for  ever.     Aquitaine 
was  merged  in  France.     The  grant  to  Cliarles  the 
Bald  took  effect  after  six  hundred  years.     France,  in 
tlie  sense  which  tlie  word  bears  in  modern  use,  may 
date  its  complete  existence  from  tlie  addition  of  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 


Thus,  in  tlie  course  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
liundred  years,  tlie  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal 
of  France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  otlier 
French  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereiofn  of 
England  and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  union  with 
France  of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  the  prince 
who  thus  reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Mean- 
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while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kincrdom,  the  holder     chap. 

IX. 

of  another  ffreat  French  fief  swelled  into  an  European  ^ — «-^ — 

,  ,  ,  Growth  of 

power,  the  special  rival  of  his  French  overlord.     The  the  Dukea 

dukes  of  Burgundy  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  position  g«ndv. 
which  had  in  the  twelfth  century  been  held  by  the 

dukes  ofNormandy  and  counts  of  Anjou.  Their  duchy,  Escheat  of 

granted  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earUest  ofBur- 

ffundv. 

days  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  isei* 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  Grant  to 
to  a  son  of  the  reigning   king.     A  series  of  mar-  Hardj\  * 
riages,  purchases,   conquests,  transactions   of  every 
kind,  gathered  together,  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgun-  Advance  of 
dian  dukes,  a  crowd  of  fiefs  both  of  France  and  of  Dukes, 
the   Empire.^     The  ducliy  of  Burgundy   with   the 
county  of  Charoloi%  and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Artoisj  were  joined  under  a  common  ruler  with  end- 
less Imperial  fiefs  in  the  Low  Countries  and  witli  the 
Imperial  County  of  Burgundy.    More  than  this,  under 
Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Burgun- 
dian  frontier  was  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Advance  to 
Somme,  and  Amiens  was  separated  from  the  crown.     *    "*"*' 
The  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  laid  his  dominions  open  Annexa- 
to  French  annexation  both  on  tlie  Burgundian  and  death  of 
on  the  Flemish  frontier.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  ifew. 

1479. 

success,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  Momen- 
large  part  of  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  Frencli  fiefs  atSn^S? ^^' 
of  the  fallen  Duke.     But  in  the  end  Flanders  and  theCoumy 
Artois  remained  French  fiefs  held  by  the  House  of  gundy. 
Burgundy,  which  also  kept  the  county  of  Burgundy  Imi"  ^^ 

1    J  QIC 

and  the  isolated  county  of  Charolois.     But  France 

not  only  finally  recovered  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  incorpora- 

but  incorporated  the  Burgundian  duchy,  one  of  the  duchy  of 

1  See  above,  p.  300. 
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greatest  fiefs  of  the  crown.     This  was  the  addition  of 
a  territory  which  the  kings  of  France   had    never 
before  ruled,  and  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
advance  of  the  French  power  towards  the  Imperial 
lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  remains 
of  tlie  Burgundian  dominions  passed  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  thereby  in  tlie  end  to  Spain.    The  result 
was  that  a  French  king  had  for  a  moment  an  Emperor 
for  his  vassal  in  his  character  of  Count  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.     But  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Flanders 
and  Artois  were  reheved  from  all  homage  to  France, 
exactly   as   Aquitaine   had    been   by   the  Peace   of 
Bretigny,  and  Eoussillon  in  the  days  of  Saint  Lewis. 
Flanders  and  Artois  now  became  lands  wholly  foreign 
to  Franco,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of  them 
were  afterwards  conquered  l)y  France,  just  as  Aqui- 
taine and  Eoussillon  were.     But  the  liistorv  of  tlieir 
acquisition  belongs  to  the  story  of  tlie  advance  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make 
any  claim  to  the  character  of  separate  sovereignties 
had,  with  a  single  exception,  been  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  crown.  The  one  which  had  escaped 
was  that  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  represented 
a  nationality  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  France. 
Bntanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  own  Dukes. 
The  marriages  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  succes- 
sive French  kings,  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Le^ns  tlie 
Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  completed 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  except 
those  parts  which  had  become  ioiei^u  ground — that 
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is  to  say,  insular  Normandy  and  Calais,  Barcelona,  chap. 
Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the  — ■ — ' 
kings  of  Paris.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread 
its  power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Karolingia,  We  have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread 
itself  over  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  that 
kingdom. 

§  2.  Foreign  Annexations  of  France. 
When  the  Western   Kingdom  finally  parted  off 
from  tlie  body  of  the   Empire,  its  only  immediate  J^"w^ 
neighbours  were  the  Imperial  kingdoms  to  the  east,  "n^"*'* 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  to  the  south.    The  union  imp*ri»i 
of  Normandy  and  England  in  some  sort  made  England  spaniah 

,    —,  ,  neighbours. 

and  France  immediate  neighbours..     And  the  long  KngUnd. 
retention   of  Aquitaine    by    England,   the    EngKsli 
possession   of   Calais   for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  and  of  the  insvilar  Normandy  down  to   our 
own  day,  have  all   tended  to  keep  tliem  so.     But 
the  acquisitions  of  France  from  England,  and  from  smaii  ac- 
Spain,  in  its  character  of  Spain,  have  been  compara-  "f  Fr.-"* 
tively  small.    Indeed  the  separation  of  tlie  Spanish  ^■"j^"'^ 
March  and  the  insular  Normandy  may  be  thought 
to  turn  the  balance  the  otlier  way.     From  England 
France    has    won   Aquitaine    and    Calais,  territories 
which    had    once   been   under    the    homage    of  the 
French  King.     So  in  the  sixteenth  century  Boulogne  T-ntHiO, 
was  lost  to  England  and  won  back  again  ;  so  in  the  ^«J|^ 
seventeenth  century  Dunkirk,  which  had  become  an 
English  possession,  was  made  over  to  France.    Since  ism. 
the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine,  tlie  w^ars  between  England 

«Tn1  "BVnn/xi  liavo  msrlo  mnat  imnnrtant  r.haiiCTPS  in  the 
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CHAP,    world,  but  tliey  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography 
* — '-r'—^  of  England,  and  very  Uttle  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  geographical 

Boundary    relations  between  France  and  Spain,     The  long  wars 

Pyrenees,    bctwccn  thosc  countrics  liave  added  to  France  a  large 

jiai't  of  the  outlying  dominions  of  Spain ;  but  they 

have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

Rouswiiion,  countries  themselves.     The  only  important  exception 

ings/        is  the  county  of  Rotissillon,  the  land  wliich  Aragon 

kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.   United 

to   France   by   Lewis  the  Eleventh,  given  back  by 

Fmany       Charlcs  the  Eighth,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France 

French.       bv  the  Pcacc  of  the  Pyrenees.   Towards  the  other  end 

1669.  ;,  .^.  „  .  /•r.-i 

of  the  mountam  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 

territory  lias  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 

Navam      uivcoiiBciouslv.     The  old  kincfdom  of  Navarre,  though 

north  of  the  .    n  -in 

Pvrenccs.  it  lay  chicfly  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small 
territory  to  the  north.  The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 

T'nionof     France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth  the 

Fnincc  and  ^  ^         "^ 

Navarre,  crowu  of  Fraucc  passcd  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who 
held  only  that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  north  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  httle  piece  of  Spain  within  the 
borders  of  Gaul  was  thus  united  with  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Kings  of  France,  as  successors  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France 
after  them,  have  held,  not  any  dominion  but  certain 
rights   as   advocates   or   protectors,   over  the  small 

Protector-    commonwealth  of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 

ate  of 

Andorra.       n)  OU  UtamS . 

Advnn.  e  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition 

onhe^"^^^^  of  ferritory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
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kingdoms,  and  of  the  modern  states  by  which  those     chap. 
kingdoms  are  represented.     In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  - — ^^ — ' 

,  Imperial 

French  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual  kingdoms, 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process    *"^'*  ^ 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.  isio-isco. 
The  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  kingdom  Annexa- 
did  not  begin  till  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Burgundian  Germany, 
kingdom   was   already   swallowed   up.     The   north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western   Kingdom  changed  utebe- 
but  little  from  the  accession  of  tlie  Parisian  house  annexa- 

tions  fhmi 

in  the  tenth  century  till  the  grow^th  of  the  Dukes  Germany. 
of  Burgundy  in  the  fifteenth.  After  Lotharingia 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due 
to  France,  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states 
which  had  formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due 
to  the  Empire.  The  frontier  towards  the  Upper 
liOtharingia  and  the  Burgundian  county  also  re- 
mained untouched.  The  Saone  remained  a  boun- 
dary stream  long  after  the  Ehone  had  ceased  to 
be  one.  It  was  on  this  latter  river  that  the  great 
Burgundian  annexations  of  France  began,  annexa- 
tions which  gave  France  a  wholly  new  European 
position.^  The  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  of  Vien-  Effect  of 
nois  made  France  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Italy ;  jnmdian 

acquisi- 

the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  strengthened  this  tj«nfl  of 
last  position  and  more  than  doubled  her  Mediter-  ^S^\, 
ranean  coast.     Add  to  this  that,  though  France  and  of  Pn>- 

▼enoe. 

the   Confederate   territory   did   not  as  yet  actually 
touch,  yet  the   Burgundian   wars   and  many  other 

I  See  above,  p.  271. 
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events  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
enabled  France  to  establisli  a  close  connexion  with 
the  power  which  had  grown  up  north  of  Lake 
Leraan.  France  had  thus  become  a  great  Mediter- 
ranean and  Alpine  power,  ready  to  tlireaten  Italy 
in  the  next  generation.  Later  acquisitions  within 
the  old  border  of  tlie  Burgundian  kingdom  had  a 
somewhat  different  character.  Annexations  at  the 
expense  of  Savoy,  even  when  geographically  Burgun- 
dian, were  annexations  at  tlie  cost  of  a  power  which 
was  beginning  to  be  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian. 
The  annexation  of  the  County  of  Burgundy  goes 
rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations.  It  was  terri- 
tory won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  But  the  lands  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  sea,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  France 
first  began  to  threaten  them,  wholly  lost  their 
middle  character.  Tliey  kept  it  at  least  negatively. 
They  were  lands  which  were  neither  German,  French, 
nor  Italian.  The  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentli 
centuries  ruled  that  tliis  intermediate  region  should 
become  French.  And  none  of  the  acquisitions  of 
France  ever  helped  more  towards  the  real  growth 
of  her  power. 

It  was  while  the  later  stages  of  tliis  process  were 
going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  tlie  Bur- 
gundian duchy  on  the  other.  The  acquisition  of 
Aquitaine  has,  besides  its  other  characters,  a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The  strife  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  between  the  tongue 
of  oil  and  the  tongue  ot  oc^  wow  came  to  an  end. 
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Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in  chap. 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now  - — . — -^ 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
taine, the  tongue  of  sij  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc, 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil. 
But  now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Proven9al, 
was  to  be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  Those  lands  of 
the  Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost 
wholly  portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers. 
There  was  no  longer  any  separate  state  wholly  of 
that  speech,  except  the  httle  principality  of  Orange. 
The  work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended 
amounted  to  little  short  of  the  extinction  of  an 
European  nation.  A  tongue,  once  of  at  least  equal  Extinction 
diffnity  with  the  tonorue  of  Paris  and  Tours,  has  sunk  ven^ai 

°       -^  °   .  '  speech  and 

from  the  rank  of  a  national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  n*tion. 
provincial  dialect. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made 
on  Italian  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  Italian 
greatly  concern  geography.     There  is  a  marked  dif-  of  France. 
ference  between  the  relations  of  France  towards  Italy 
and  her  relations  towards  Burgundy.     Down  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  the  ItaUan  relations  of  France  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  geography.     France 
has  constantly  interfered  in  ItaUan  affairs  ;  she  has 
at  various  times  held  large  Italian  territories,  and 
brought  all  Italy  under  French  influence.   But  France 
has  never   permanently  kept  any  large  amount  of 
Italian  territory.     The  French  possession  of  Naples 
and  Ifilan  was  onlj  temporary.    And,  if  it  \iad  \>^xil 


lasting,  the  possession  of  these  iaolated  territories 
the  French  king  could  hardly  have  been  looked  on 
as  an  extension  of  the  actual  French  frontier.  Those 
lands  could  never  have  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  the  same  way  in  which  other  French  conquests 
had  been.  Their  retention  would  in  truth  have  given 
the  later  history  of  France  quite  a  different  character, 
a  character  more  like  that  which  actually  belonged 
to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of  Savoyard  temtory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps'  would,  if  it  had  lasted, 
have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French  kingdom. 
But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands  won  by 
France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  the  lasting 
acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  insignificant  district 
Mentoiie. 


1 


The  great  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense 
of  the  German  kingdom  and  tiie  lands  more  closely 
connected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 
Aiine»«-      annexation    of    the    three   Lotharinpian    bishoprics, 

tion  of  . 

Mets,  Tool,  though  their  separation    from  the  Empire  was  not 

'';'"■,  formally  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.  This 

kind  of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 

Eflect  of      quests,     France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 

coDquuu.    which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the 

main  body  of  tlie  kingdom.     Yet  the  rounding  off 

of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 

direction.    The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con- 

'  See  above,  p.  293. 
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nexion  which   for   some  while   existed  between  the  chap. 

ruling  houses  of  France  and  Lorraine.  ' — '- — ' 

Before  the  next  French  advance  on  German 
ground,  the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of 

the  Three  Bishoprics,   Calais  was  won   back  from  Recovery 

England — the  short  Enghsh  possession  of  Boulogne  1668; 

of  B*)!]' 

had  already  come  to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  iogne,i65o. 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo^  in  Surrender 
exchange  for  Bresse^  ^^^^)  and  Gex,     Thirty  years  and  annex- 
later  came  tlie  renewed  occupation  of  Italian  territory  Jresje, 

.  ,  .  Bugey,  and 

at  Pinerolo    and    other  points  in  Piedmont,  which  S^*-    ^ 

^  '  Occnpation 

lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    J^^°^^^ 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
for  eleven  years  longer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  The  Bi- 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  the  eurren- 
Alsatian  dominions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Em'- 

rm         •  •    •  •  P*'^ 

The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  tlie  temptation 
to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold..  France  French  ac- 
received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  in  eisom. 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.     A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which   did   not    belong    to   her  dominion, 
stretched  out  witliout  any  connexion  into  the  middle 
of  the  Empire.     The  duchy  of  LoiTaine,  dotted  over 
by  the  French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay 
between  the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the 
new  French  land  of  Elsa;ss  or  Alsace.     And  while 
France  was  allowed,  by  the  possession  of  Breisach,  to  Breiwcit 
establish  herself  at  one  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bbine,  her  new  territory  on  the  left  bank  \j«a 
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CHAP,     lasting,  the  possession  of  these  isolated  territories  by 
"- — - — '  the  French  kins  could  hardly  have  been  looked  on 

Not  strictly  .       ^  ^ 

extensions    as  an  cxtcnsion  of  the  actual  French  frontier.     Those 

of  I*  rauoe. 

lands  could  never  have  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  the  same  way  in  which  other  French  conquests 
had  been.  Their  retention  would  in  truth  have  given 
the  later  history  of  France  quite  a  different  character, 
a  character  more  like  that  which  actually  belonged 
to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of  Savoyard  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if  it  had  lasted, 
have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French  kingdom. 
But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands  won  by 
France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  the  lasting 
acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  insicrnificant  district  of 
Mentone, 


Annexa-  TliG  grcat  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense 

expense  of    of  the  German  kingdom  and  the  lands  more  closely 


Oennanv. 


connected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century.     The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 

Annexa-      annexation    of    the    three   Lotharingian   bislioprics, 

Meu,  Toul,  though  their  separation   from  tlie  Jimpire  was  not 

and  Ver-  r  r  1 

duii.^  formally  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia,  This 

kind  of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 
Effect  of  quests.  France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 
conquests,  which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  tlie 
main  body  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  rounding  off 
of  tlie  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 
direction.     The  cause  was  most  Ukely  the  close  con- 
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nexion  which   for   some  while   existed  between  the 
ruling  houses  of  France  and  Lorraine. 

Before   the   next    French    advance    on    German 
ground,  the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of 
the  Three  Bishoprics,   Calais  was  won   back  from  Recover 
^England — the  short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  1668; 
had  already  come  to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  iogne,i5 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  surrender  of  Sahizzo^  in  Surrend 

-,      yy  r^^^   '  of  Salu« 

exchange  for  Bre^e^  Bitgey^  and  Gex.     Tliirty  years  andann 

later  came  the  renewed  occupation  of  Italian  territory  5'^8^' 

...  .       B"ff«y» ' 

at  Pinerolo    and    other   points  in  Piedmont,  which  J^<^*-    , 

lasted  tUl  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century.    J^^"*' 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 

Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 

for  eleven  years  longer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  The  bu 

of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  the  Hurren- 

dered  bv 

Alsatian  dominions  and  rijihts  of  tlie  House  of  Austria,  t^'*  ^m- 

The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 

to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold..  Frantic  French  1 

quiHitioi 

received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  »n  KUaa 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  whicli  surrounded  them.  A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which  did  not  belong  to  her  dominion, 
stretched  out  witliout  any  connexion  into  the  middle 
of  the  Empire.  The  ducliy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over 
by  the  French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay 
between  the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the 
new  French  land  of  Elsa^ss  or  Alsace.  And  while 
Prance  was  allowed,  by  tlie  possession  of  Breisach,  to  b 
establish  herself  at  one  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bbine,  her  new  territory  on  the  left  bauk  wa.^ 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


France 
reaehet)  the 
Rhine 


AnnexA- 
tion  of  Bar. 
1659. 


Bar  re- 
stonni. 
100 1. 


Annexa- 
tion of 
liouHnillon. 


Annexa- 
tion in  the 
Ncthcr- 
Innds. 


Isr^lated 
]):»ints  held 
by  earli 
jhtwer. 


broken  up  by  the  continued  independence  of  Strass- 
burg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns  and  districts  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  Such  a  frontier  could 
hardly  be  lasting  ;  now  that  France  had  reached  and 
even  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  annexation  of  the  out- 
lying Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river  was  sure 
to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 
stage  of  annexation.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 
Bar,  which  made  the  greater  part  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  continuous  with  her  older  possessions. 
But  Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine 
was  constantly  occupied  by  Frencli  armies,  it  was  not 
incoi'porated  with  France  for  anotlier  century.  Up 
to  thh  last  change  the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained^ 
isolated  French  possessions  surrounded  by  lands  of 
tlie  Empire.  But  France  advanced  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 
Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanisli  lands  on  her  own 
southern  frontier.  At  the  Peace  of  the  P}Tenees 
Rons.sillvn  finally  became  Fi^ench.  No  Spanish  king- 
dom any  longer  stretched  north  of  tlie  great  natural 
barrier  of  the  peninsula.  The  same  Treaty  gave 
France  her  fii-st  acquisitions  in  Flanders  and  Artois 
since  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well 
as  her  first  acquisitions  from  Uainault^  Liege^  and 
Luxemburg^  lands  which  had  never  owed  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
frontier  towards  Germany.  Isolated  points  like  Phi- 
lijrpeville  and  Marienburg  were  held  by  France  within 
Spanish  or  Imperial  texntor^  >  ^xvd  isolated  points  like 
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Aire  and  St.  Omer  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what    chap. 


had   now  become  French   territory.     The   furthest  ' — ^ — - 

.       J    1  Further  an- 

French  advance  that  was  recognized  by  any  treaty  nexation*. 
was  made  by  the  earher  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,  amongst  other  places,  Douay^  Toumay^  Lille^ 
Oudenurde^  and   Courtray  became  French.     By  the  Chanffw  at 

the  Peace 

Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  French  frontier  as^ain  fell  back  of  Nim- 
in   eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  i6'»- 
were  restored  to  Spain.     But  in  the  districts  more  to 
the  south  France  again  advanced,  gaining  the  out- 
lying Spanish  towns  in  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  dis- 
trict, and   Valenciennes  in  Hainault.     The  Peace  of  1697. 
Eyswick  left  the  frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Peace  of  Nimwegen.     Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Treatr  of 
and  the  Barrier  Treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  a  and  Barrier 
considerable  part  of  Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  niS-nis. 
had  been  Imperial.   The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish 
and  now  Austrian,  kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the 
barrier  towns  of  Fumes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Toumay^  Mons, 
Charleroi,  Namur.     The  French  frontier  on  the  other 
side  had  its  series  of  barrier  towns  stretching  from  The  Barrier 
St  Omer  to  Charlemont  on  the  Maes.     The  arrange-  ^**^"** 
ments  then   made  have,  with  very  slight   changes, 
lasted  ever  since,  except  during  the  French  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  Netherlands  during  the  revolutionary 
wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  for  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Bhine.  Franche-ComtS,  as  the  county  of  Burgundy  Fnmche- 
was  now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  c\\,^  oi  ^ij^'^^^ 
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CHAP.     Besanqon^  was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and  the  second 
— ' — '  seizure  was   confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Nimwecren. 

Conquered  1x7.. 

apain.  By  that  pcacc  also  France  kept  treiburg-im-Breisgau 
Freiburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine.  A  number  of  small 
places  in  Elsass  were  annexed  after  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  by  the  process  known  as  Reunion,  At  last  in 
Seizure  of  1681  Strassbuvg  itself  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  and 
1681.  *  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by  the 
Restoration  pcacc  of  Evswick.     But  Frcibur^  and  Breisach  were 

of  Freiburg    ^  -^  ,  in 

andBiei-     rcstorcd,  and  Lorrame,  held  by  France,  thouorh  not 

each.  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

formally  ceded,  was  given  back  to  its  own  Duke.     The 

arrangements  of  Ryswick  were  again  confirmed  by 

Peace  of      the  pcacc  of  Rostadt.     In  the  same  year  the  princi- 

Ka'rtadt.  t  p    -i  t  -r<  i  •  -i 

1714.  pahty  01  Orange  was  annexed  to  France,  leaving  the 

tion  o^*       Papal  possessions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  surrounded 

iiiaT'       by  French  territory,  the  last  relic  of  the  Burgundian 

the'reijliof  I'calni  betwccn  the  Elione  and  the  Al[)s.     France  had 

Fourteenth,  thus   obtained    a   good    physical    boundary    towards 

Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  boundary  clearly  marked  on 

tlie  map  towards  the  now  Austrian  Netherlands.     Iler 

eastern  frontier  was  stiU  broken  in  upon  by  the  duchy 

of  Lorraine,  by  the  districts  in  Elsass  which  had  still 

escaped,  by  the  county   of  Montbeliard^  and  by  the 

detached  territories  ol  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva, 

But  France  could  now  in  a  certain  part  of  her  territory 

call  the  Ehine  her  frontier.     It  was  an  easy  inference 

that  the  Ilhine  ought  to  be  her  frontier  through  its 

whole  course. 


The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  in  a 

manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth.     The  gap  which  had  so  long 

yawned  between  Chainpagne  aiiOi ¥iW^^  was  now  filled 
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Tip,     France   obtained   a  reversionary  right   to  the     chap. 


duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  thirty-one  ' — ^^ — ' 
years  later.    The  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  were  Arrange- 
no  longer  isolated.     Elsass,  which,  by  the  acquisition  S^wai". 

1735. 

of  Franche-Comt^,  had   ceased  to  be  insular,  now  itaincor- 
ceased  to  be  even  peninsular.     Leaving  out  of  sight  a  irce?^**' 
few  spots  of  Lnperial  soil  which  were  now  wholly 
surrounded   by    France,  the   French   territory   now 
stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass   from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Ehine.     And  it  must  be  remembered  Thorough 
that  all  the  lands  which  the  monarchy  of  Paris  had  tion  of 

•^     ^  French 

gradually  brought  under  its  power  were  in  the  strict-  conquests. 

est  sense  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.     There  were 

no  dependencies,  no  separate  kingdoms  or  duchies. 

The  geographical  continuity  of  the  French  territory  Effector 

enabled  France  really  to  incorporate  her  conquests  in  S^SS- 

a  way  in  which  Spain  and  Austria  never  could.     And  c^ntrLt 

the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  each  and  auS^** 

tria 

annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 
Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or 
made  any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her 
kings. 

The  same  reign  saw  another  acquisition  altoge- 
ther unlike  the  rest  in  the  form  of  the  Italian  island  Purchase  of 
of  Corsica.     Li  itself  the  incorporation  of  this  island  i76«. 
with   the   French   kingdom   seems   as   unnatural  as 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dominion  in  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 
But  the  result  has  been  different.     Corsica  has  been  its  effects. 
far  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  France  than 
such  outlying  possessions  commonly  are.     The  truth 
is  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  contmeul^Y  ^o- 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


Birth  of 
Buona- 
parte. 
1769. 


minions  of  France  made  the  incorporation  of  the 
island  easier.  There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 
which  could  suggest  the  holding  of  it  as  a  dependency 
or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.  C!orsica  again  was, 
in  the  end,  more  easily  attached  to  France,  because 
the  man  wlio  did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
France  was  a  Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had 
become  Frenchmen.  Corsica  has  thus  become  French 
in  a  sense  in  which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became 
Spanish,  partly  because  France  had  no  other  posses- 
sion of  the  kind,  partly  because  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte was  born  at  Ajaccio. 


Early 
French  co- 
lonization. 


French 
colonies  in 
North 
America. 
150G. 


1540. 
1603. 

Acadia 
ceded  to 
Knij^land. 
1713. 


Cannda  and 
Louisiana. 


§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France. 

France,  like  all  the  European  powers  which  have 
an  oceanic  coast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.     At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  chief 
European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America. 
Frencli  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country 
began   early  in   tlie  sixteenth  century.     Thus  Cape 
Breton   at   tlie   mouth    of  the   Saint  Lawrence  was 
reached  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Canada  began  a  generation  later,  and  French 
dominion  in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation 
of  Quebec.     The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia 
was  from  this  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by 
France  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     France  now  held  or 
claimed,  under   the  names   of  New   Fraiwe^    or   of 
Canada  and  Louisiana^  a  vast  inland  region  stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  iVve  e^§.Vetw  co^at  was  colo- 
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nized  by  other  powers.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth     chap. 
century  the  first  colonization  began  at  the  mouth  of  - — --— ' 
the  Mississippi ;   and  the  city  of  New   Orleans  was  tion  at  the 
founded  eighteen  years  later.     France  and  England  theMiwia- 
thus  became  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  ic99. 
well  as  in  Europe.    The  English  settlers  were  pressing  ofTew*'^" 
westward  from  the  coast  to  the  Ocean.     The  French  mT^ 
strove  to  fix   the  Alleghany   range  as   the   eastern  S^^pfn^'j^h 
boundary  of  English  advance.     In  every  European  ^tue^u 
war  between  the  two  powers  the  American  colonies  sh«reofthe 

-^  colonies  in 

played  an  important   part.      Canada    was    wrested  £«">?««» 
from    France;    and    by   the    Treaty   of    Paris    all  Eiy^iish 

conquest  of 

tlie  French  possessions  north  of  the  present  United  Crtnad*. 
States  were  finally  surrendered  to  England,  except  a  1763. 
few  small  islands  kept  for  fishing  purposes.      The  The  Mis- 
Mississippi  was  now  made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  bou^uy. 
leaving  nothing  to  France  on  its  left  bank  except  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.     These  cessions  ruled  for  ever 
that  men  of  EngUsh  blood,  whether  remaining  subjects 
of  the  mother-country  or  forming  independent  states, 
should  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  North  American 
continent. 

Among  the  West  India  islands,  France  in  the  seven-  The  west 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles^  some  unds."^ 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England.     Later  in 
the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island  stDo- 
called    variously   Hispaniola^   Saint    Domingo^    and  1697. 
Hayti.     On  the   coast   of    South   America  lay   the  French 
French  settlements  in  Guiana^  with  Cayenne  as  their  1624. 
capital.     This  colony  grew  into  more  importance  after  cavenne. 

1635. 

the  war  of  Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the  The  French 
eastern  world  as  in  the  western.     Li  Lidia  neith^x  *" 
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English  nor  French  colonized  in  any  strict  sense. 
But  commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or 
what  seemed  likely  to  become  dominion  ;  and  in  India, 
as  in  America,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.  The 
French  East  India  Company  began  later  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long 
time  faster.  Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon^  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  India. 
The  first  French  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Sural. 
During  the  later  years  of  the  century  various  attempts 
at  settlement  were  made  ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 
acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondicherry ,  This 
has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 
in  the  course  of  warfare,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 
peace.  A  little  later  France  obtained  Chanderrtagore 
in  Bengal.  In  tlie  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius^ 
abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 
under  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France,  Under  La- 
bourdoniiais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 
a  real  Indian  dominion.  Madras  was  taken,  and  a 
large  territory  w^as  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India  in  the  Carnatic  and  the  Circars.  But  all  hope 
of  French  supremacy  in  India  came  to  an  end  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  France  w^as 
confined  to  a  few  points  which  have  not  seriously 
threatened  the  eastern  dominion  of  England. 


§   4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars, 

Thus  the  French  monarchy  grew  from  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north, 
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south,  east,  and  west,  taking  in,  with  very  small  ex-     ^Vx^' 
ceptions,  all   the  fiefs  of  the  West-Frankish  kings,  '      '     ' 
together  with  much  which  had  belonged  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  Empire.      With  the  great  French  ^3^„*'the 
Eevolution  began  a  series  of  acquisitions  of  tenitory  ^^^^S 
on  the  part  of  France  which  are  altogether  unparal-  ^  *^ 
leled.     First  of  all,  there  were  those  small  annexa-  ^j^^"'f 
tions  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  so  by  French  *j^^"" 
territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary  if  French 
territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were  Avignon,  Avignon. 
Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montbeliard,  the  few  points 
in  Elsass  wliich  had  escaped  the  reunion^^  with  the 
Confederate  city  of  Muhlhatisen.     Avignon  and  Ve-  Muhihau- 

sen. 

naissin,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an- 
nexed to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.    Muhlhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
Montbeliard  had  been  annexed  already.     And  with  i796. 
these  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of 
Geneva  and  of  ih^  Bishopric  of  Basely  lands  which  lay  Geneva  and 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  annexation  w. 
had  once  begun.     And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of 
the  home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  Second 
easily  be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  traditioni 
lost.   When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  great  ^^  5***°* 

o  frontier. 

strides  towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar, 
the  inference  was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in 
all  that  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  had  taken  in.  The  con- 
quest and  incorporation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
of  all  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  of 
Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus  became  a  matter  of  course. 
That  the  G^aul  of  Caesar  was  not  fully  completed  by  the  Buona- 

parte'aftel- 

fuU  incorporation  of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  ingtowardA 
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owing  to  a  personal  tenderness  for  the  Confederation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons.      Otherwise,  France 
under  the  Consulate  might  pass  for  a  revival  of  the 
Transalpine  Gaul  of  Eoman  geography.     And  there 
were  other  lands  beyond  the  borders  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  formed  part  of  Gaul  in  the  earlier 
sense  of  the  name,  and  whose  annexation,  when  annex- 
ation had  once  begun,  was  hardly  more  wonderful 
tlian  that  of  the  lands  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 
The  incorporation  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  was  not 
wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of  Savoy.    In  short, 
the  annexations  of  repubUcan  France  are  at  least  in- 
telligible.  They  have  a  meaning;  we  can  follow  their 
purpose  and  object.     They  stand  distinct  from  the 
wild  schemes  of  universal  conquest  which  mark  the 
period  of  the  '  Empire.' 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
the  days  of  tlie  old  monarchy.  There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  annexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  than 
a  Frencli  annexation  of  Cerigo.  lioth  were  works  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind,  works  quite  diflerent  from  incorpo- 
rating isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
from  rounding  off  the  frontier  by  Montbeliard,  or  even 
from  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
shiftings  of  the  map  which  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  old  Eoman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between 
Jands  which  arc  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are 
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fully  incorporated.     And  in  both  casea  the  dependent     chap. 
relation  is  commonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation.  — ^ 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feelings,  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  were  despised  m 
building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  French  dominion.    Such 
a  power  was  sure  to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.     As  it  was,  Buonaparte  never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.     lie  was  satis- 
fied with  leaving  large  parts,  either  in  the  formally 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  further  resistance.     A  large  Bannt 
part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France ;  an-  trMimMt 
other  large   part  was  under   French    protection   or  °""y' 
dependence ;  but  a  large  part  atlU  remained  in  the- 
hands  of  the  native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Much  of  Italy  was  incorporated,  and  the  rest  was  ofitniy. 
held,  partly  by  the  conqueror  himself  under  another 
title,  partly  by  a  prince  of  his  own  house.     This  last  Diri»on  or 
■was  the  case  with  Spain.     Till  the  final  breach  with  '"■«" 
Bnssia,  the  idea  of  Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  Kmuin. 
have  been  that  of  a  twofold  division  of  Europe  between 
Eussia   and  himself,  a  kind  of   revival  on  a  vaster 
scale  of  the  Eastern  and   Western  Empires.      The 
western  potentate  was  careful  to  keep  everywhere  at 
dominant  inHuence  within  his  own  world  ;  but  whether 
the  territory  should  be  incorporated,  made  dependent, 
or  granted  out  to  Ms  kinsfolk  and  favourites,  depended 
in  each  case  on  the  conqueror's  will. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  Europe  lo 
beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  tiiis  scheme 
\       VOL.   I.  B  B 
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CHAP,     was  carried  out.     The  kernel  of  the  French  £mpu% 
^ — r^ — '  was  France  as  it  stood  at  the  beninninsr  of  the  Eevo- 


hition,  together  with  those  conquests  of  the  Eepublic 
wliich  gave  it  the  Rhine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 
wegen.  Beyond  these  limits,  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Ltlbeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.  France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.  The  Confederation  of  the  Ehine 
w«s  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
tlic  self-styled  *  Empire'  of  Austria  could  practically 
hardly  claim  a  higher  place.  Of  the  former  Austrian 
])os.sessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  stood  in  the  depen- 
dent relation ;  tlie  so-called  Ulyrian  provinces  were 
actually  incorporated  with  France.  So  were  the 
Ionian  islands  yet  further  on.  Thus  the  new  France, 
while  at  one  end  it  marched  upon  the  Dane,  at  the 
other  end  marched  upon  the  Turk.  In  Italy,  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Eome 
itself,  was  incorporated  with  France.  North-eastern 
Jtiily  formed  a  separate  kingdom  held  by  the  ruler  of 
France.  Naples,  like  Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom. 
In  northern  Europe,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  like 
Piussia  and  Austria, could  practically  claim  no  higher 
])lace.  And  the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new 
re[)ublic  of  Danzig  carried  French  influence  beyond 
tlie  ancient  borders  of  Germany. 
Amnjce-  Sucli  was  the  extent  of  the  French  dominion  when 

mViSia.    the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.   At  his  fall 
all  the  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.    But 
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ttose  annexations  which  were  necessary  for  the  com-     chap. 

IX. 

pletion  of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected.  ^ — ^ — ' 

.  .  The  first 

The  new  Germanic  body  took  back  Koln,  Trier,  and  class  <.f  an- 

•^  ^  nexations 

Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,  but  not  Montbeliard  or  ^^^  ^^ 
any  part  of  Elsass.  The  new  Swiss  body  received  the  J^^JJ^ 
Bishopric  of  Basel,  NeufchAtel,  Geneva,  and  Wallis. 
Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.  But  Boundary 
here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrange- 
ment left  Chamb^ry  to  France.  The  Pope  again  re- 
ceived Home  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his 
outljdng  Burgundian  possession,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  county  of  Venaissin.  The  frontier  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netlierlands,  though  traced  at  slightly 
different  points  by  the  two  arrangements,  differed  in 
either  case  but  little  from  the  frontier  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  In  short  the  France  of  the  restored  Bourbons 
was  the  France  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  enlarged  by 
those  small  isolated  scraps  of  foreign  soil  which  were 
needed  to  make  it  continuous. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  work  of  Eichelieu,  the  partial 
undoing  of  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  Savoy ^  Nizza j  and  Mentone  were  Annexa- 
added ;  but  Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  s«voy  and 

'  .        -^  .  '^       .  Nizza.  I860. 

a  part  of  Lorraine.     The  Rhine  now  neither  crosses  Loss  of 
nor  waters  a  single  rood  of  French  ground.     As  it  was  LomdnS 

1871. 

in  the  first  beginnings  of  Northern  European  history, 
so  it  is  now ;  Germany  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
river. 
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The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Europe 
was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  West  India 
colony  of  France,  Saint  Domingo,  now  known  as  Haj/H, 
became  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi- 
tated home  example  by  taking  the  title  of  Emperor. 
About  the  same  time  the  last  remnant  of  French 
dominion  on  the  North  American  continent  was  vo- 
luntarily given  up.  Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  Consulate,  was 
sold  to  the  United  States.  All  the  smaller  French 
West  India  islands  were  conquered  by  England  ;  but 
all  w'ere  restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint 
Lucia.  The  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  also 
taken  by  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at 
tlie  Peace.  In  India  Pondicherry  was  twice  taken  and 
twice  restored. 

But  since  France  was  thus  wholly  beaten  back 
from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  she  has  led  the  way  in.  a  kind  of  con- 
quest and  colonization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
modern  times.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  she 
first  annexed  Alrjeria  fifty  years  back,  and  she  has,  as 
one  of  the  latest  facts  in  historical  geography,  obtained 
an  influence  in  Tunis  which  it  is  hard  to  distinsruish 
from  annexation.  These  French  conquests  in  Africa 
are  something  diflerent  alike  from  pohtical  conquests 
in  Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe, 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  the  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Constan 
tine,  Justinian,  and  Heraclius.  It  is  the  winning  back 
from  Islam  of  a  land  w\\\e\i  oivce  was  part  of  Latin- 
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speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except  in  the  chap. 
necessary  points  of  difference  between  continental  and  ' — • — ' 
insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily,  as  an  island,  could  be 
wholly  recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom;  but 
the  African  settlements  of  France  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on 
the  edge  of  the  barbaric  continent.  It  is  strictly  the 
first  colony  of  the  kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
had  occupied  this  or  that  point  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa ;  France  was  the  first  European  power  to 
spread  her  dominion  over  a  long  range  of  the  southern 
Mediterranean  shore,  a  land  which  in  some  sort 
answers  alike  to  India  and  to  Australia,  but  which 
lies  within  two  days'  sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  Our  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  will  come  at  a  later  stage,  as  neither 
the  Spanish,  the  Scandinavian,  nor  the  British  king- 
doms rose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  our  next  Chapter  we  must 
trace  the  historical  geography  of  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  Kome,  a  survey  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  most  stirring  events  and  to  the  latest  geo- 
graphical changes  of  our  own  day. 
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The  geographical,  like  the  political,  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unUke  that  of  the  Western. 
The  Western  Empire,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fell 
asunder.  Some  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others 
practically.  The  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the 
first  touch  of  a  vigorous  invader.  But  that  invader 
was  an  European  power  whose  territories  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  Empire  itself.  From  the  invasions 
of  nations  beyond  the  European  pale  tlie  Western 
Empire,  as  such,  suflered  but  little.  The  Western 
Empire  again,  long  before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  power  at  all,  a  national  power,  tlie  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation.  Its  fall  was  the  half 
voluntary  parting  asunder  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an 
Empire.  The  Western  Emperors  again  had,  as  Em- 
perors, practically  ceased  to  be  territorial  princes. 
No  lands  of  any  account  directly  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
as  sucli,  as  their  immediate  sovereign.  When  the 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary 
states,  taking  the  Imperial  title  with  him.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire  all  is  difierent.  It  did  to  some  extent 
fall  asunder  from  within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  broken  in  pieces  from  without. 
But,  throughout  its  history,  the  Emperor  remained 
the  immediate  sovereigiv  o5  aW.  \Jcva\,  %l\ll  clave  to  the 
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Empire,  and,  when  the  Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell    chap. 


X. 


with  it.     The  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  mainly  "- 

.       r        •  •  •  •         1  •  .  T      The  East- 

owmg  to  loreira  invasion  in  the  strictest  sense,     it  emEm- 

^  ^  ,  .      .  pirefell 

was  weakened   and   dismembered  by   the   Christian  ""ainiy 

•^  throiif^h 

powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  f"'*^^" 

*■  ^    ^  r       J  invasion. 

barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  time  the  tendency  Tendendca 

...        to  Ke|,ara- 

to  break  in  pieces  after  the  Western  fashion  did  exist  tkn. 
and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  But  it  existed 
only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special  conditions. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the  Empire  which 
had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had  been  lost 
and  won  again,  and  in  lands  which  came  under  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas.  The  importance  of  these 
tendencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  powers 
which  had  been  cut  off  in  various  ways  from  the  body 
of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily,  became 
three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  barbarian 
attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  little. 

Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empire  fell 
asunder  from  within ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken 
in  pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this 
difference,  perhaps  only  one  concerns  geography.     At  ciow  con- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  Western  the  East 

_^  with 

Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  doniL-  R«»»"«n 

politii-al 

nions  of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  tiaiiitions. 
without  the  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the 
elder  Empire  unbroken.     No  common  geographical  i>wn8eof 
or  national  name  took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  J'u "(y" 
of  the  West  and  their  inhabitants.     But  all  the  in-  J?*'^***?:^ 

tion  in  the 

habitants  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  down  to  the  end,  *'"**• 
knew  themselves  by  no  national  name  but  that  of 
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CHAP.     Romans^  and  the  land  gradually  received  the  geo- 
^ — ^ — '  graphical  name  of  Romania.    But  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  not  called  Romania^  nor  were  its  people  called 
Romans,    The  only  Romania  in  the  West,  the  Italian 
hind  so  called,  took  its  name  from  its  long  adhesion 
to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Importance         In  tlic  East  a^aiu  differences  of  race  are  far  more 
tinctions  of  important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.     In  the 

race  in  the  ^  •^ 

East.  West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingling of  elements ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
whether  older  than  the  Roman  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinct  nations. 

The  First  among  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 

nations.  mcut  HI  the  pcumsula  IS  older  than  the  Soman  con- 
quest. One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
<ruage.  One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up 
its  name  afresh  only  in  modern  times.  The  third  has 
for  a<ies  lost  both  its  name  and  its  lan<:;ua<:^e.  The 
most  unclianged  people  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the 

AiUnUns.   Albanians^  called  by  themselves  Skipetar^  the  repre- 

Grecks.  sentatives  of  the  old  Ulyrians.  Next  come  the  Greeks, 
who  have  always  kept  their  language,  but  whose  name 
of  Ilelltne^i  went  out  of  ordinary  use  till  its  revival  in 

viachs.  modern  times.  Lastly  there  are  the  Vlachs^  repre- 
senting those  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  other 
parts  of  tlie  peninsula,  who,  like  the  Western  nations, 
excihanged  tlieir  own  speech  for  Latin.  They  must 
mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in  its  widest  sense. 

Use  of  the    Both  Greeks  and  Ylachs  kept  on  the  Roman  name  in 

Roman 

name.         diflereut  forms,  and  the  Vlachs,  the  Roumans  of  our 

own  day,  keep  it  still.     Of  the  invading  races,  tlie 

Goths  passed  through  tVie  Em^^ire  without  making 
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any  lasting  settlements  in  it.     The  last  Aryan  settlers,    chap. 


setting  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were  the  ^ — ^^ — - 

Slaves.     Then   came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,  ectuew. 

Turkish,  or  any  other.     Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Turanian 

Bulgarians^  were  presently  assimilated  by  the  Slaves, 

and  the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically 

as  Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  Chazars.  Magyars,  Turanian 

neighlioure. 

Patzinaks,  Cumans,  all  settling  on  or  near  the  borders 
.of  the  Empire.  Of  tliese  the  Magyars  alone  grew  into  The 
a  lasting  European  state,  and  alone  established  a 
lasting  power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Empire.  All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of 
the  lands  north  of  the  Euxine.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
non-Aryan  invaders  who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     The  Semitic  Saracens,  The 

Saracens. 

after  their  first  conquests  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
made  no  lasting  encroachments.  They  occupied  for  a 
while  several  of  the  great  islands ;  but  on  the  main- 
land of  tlie  Empire,  European  and  Asiatic,  they  were 
mere  plunderers.  In  their  wake  came  the  most  The 
terrible  enemies  of  all,  the  Turks,  first  the  Seljuk,  ottoman 

'  '  •^  Turk8. 

then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they  must  be 
grouped  with  the  nations  which  came  in  by  the  north 
of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Mahometans,  coming 
in  by  the  southern  road,  they  rank  with  the  Saracens, 
and  they  did  the  work  which  the  Saracens  tried  to  do. 
Most  of  these  invading  races  have  passed  away  from 
history;  three  still  remain  in  three  different  stages. 
The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aryan  people  who 
have  taken  his  name.  The  Magyar  abides,  keeping  com- 
hi8  non-Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  Euro-  Buigariana, 

1  .  A  r-fj     •  •  Mwfvars 

pean  commonwealth  by  his  acceptance  of  Christiamty.  |^^^p^*o- 
The  Ott<}man  Turk  still  abides  on  European  boW^  utL- 


mans. 
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<. 'on  quest, 
1204. 


changed  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike  to 
the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe. 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.    The  loss  of  tlie 
Oriental  and  Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 
into  practical  working,  though  not  into  any  formal 
notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  German,  so  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  Greek.    To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Roman 
and  a  Greek  side  the  loss  of  provinces  w^hicli  w^ere 
neither  lioman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  source 
of  strength.     And  if  the  loss  of  the  Latin  provinces 
was  not  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  did  much  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
nance.    Meanwhile,  within  the  lands  which  w^ere  left 
to  tlie  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  tlieu 
Roman  ideas  and  traditions  generally,  gradually  died 
out.     Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Empire   was   far   more   Greek   than   anything    else. 
Before  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  it  had  become 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern    Greek  nation, 
as  defined  by  the  combined  use  of  the  Greek  language 
and   profession  of  the  Orthodox   faith.     Tlie    name 
lioman^  in  its  Greek  form,  was  coming  to  mean  Greek. 
And,  about  the  same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  merged  in  the  common  mass 
of  Roman  subjects,  began  to  show  themselves  more 
distinctly  alongside  of  the  Greeks.    We  now  first  liear 
of  Albanians  and  Vlachs  by  those  names,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  agahi 
to   Hght  increases  as  we  go  on.     Then  the  Greek 
remnant  of  the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  tlie 
great  Latin  invasion,  and,  Vnal^^d  of  a  single  power, 
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Boman  of  Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate  states,    chap. 
Greek  and  Frank.     The  reunion  of  some  of  these 


There- 
fragments  formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaio-  ^ived  By- 

^  -*•  zaiitme 

logoi.     But  at  no  moment  since  the  twelfth  century  Empiw. 
has  the  whole  Greek  nation  been  united  under  a  single 
power,  native  or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman 
conquest  of  Trebizond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  1461-1821. 
was  under  foreign  masters.^ 

We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.  And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical range  and  which  absorbed  parts  of  the  Im- 
perial territory.  Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory 
which  the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  still  held 
west  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the 
attacks,  first  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Normans. 
These  lands  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  sicUy. 
has  its  proper  place  here  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  Venice  gradually  detached  itself  from  the  Venice. 
Empire,  to  become  foremost  in  its  partition :  here 
then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a  maritime  power. 
Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  on  the  north  and  Slavonic 
north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers  chiefly  Slavonic, 
reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom.  Bulgaria. 
Here  too  will  come  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  which,  Hungary. 

^  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
msolar  Eepablic^  to  be  spoken  of  below. 
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AP-  as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  has 
^ — ■  much  both  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  with  Bulgaria. 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond  tlie  bounds 
of  the  Empire,  but  a  large  part  of  its  dependent  terri- 
tory had  been  Imperial  soil.  Here  also  we  must 
speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  new  de- 
nim!, velopement  of  the  Albanian  and  Eoiiman  races,  and  of 
the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  just  before 
bic  and  at  the  time  of  the  Ijatin  Conquest.  Then  there 
are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Mahometan,  which 
arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in  Asia.  Here 
we  have  to  speak  alike  of  the  states  founded  by  the 
Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Turk^f 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our  own  days,  to  tS^| 
new  European  states  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  dehverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from  Ottoman 
bondage. 

We  will  therefore    first    trace    the   geographical 
I2M.     changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  down  to 
the  Latin  Conquest,     The  Latin  Empire  of  Honiania, 
-1458.    the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia,  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at 
least  geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Then  will  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  off  from 
the  Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from 
Sicily  to  free  Bulgaria.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologi- 
cally or  on  the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Empire.     This  is  true  both  on  the 
DisHncWon  Slavonic  border  and  also  in  southern  Italy.     On  the 
<™quest      former  above  all  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between 
n.ent.         couquest  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement 
within  the  Empire.  In  eAWt  case  t-Ue  frontier  within 
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which  the  Emperors  exercised  direct  authority  was 
always  falling  back  and  advancing  again.  Beyond  this  ■ 
there  was  a  zone  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  under 
the  Emperor's  direct  rule,  but  iu  which  his  overlord- 
ship  was  more  or  less  fully  acknowledged,  according 
to  the  relative  strength  of  tlie  Empire  and  of  its  real 
or  nominal  vassals. 


§  1.  Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  revival 
and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole 
history.  Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  till  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.  No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  century, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  tlie  eleventh  century,  holding  a  soUd  mass 
of  territory  from  Tainaros  to  tlie  Danube.  But  before 
this  great  revival,  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
advanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  furtlier  West.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New  Eome 
still  held  Sardinia,  SicUy,  and  a.  small  part  of  southern 
Italy.  The  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  still  formed  ; 
the  themes  of  Lombard^/  '  and  Calabria,  in  the  Byzan-  ( 
tine  sense  of  those  names.  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Arnalfi, 
were  outlying  Italian  cities  of  the  Empire;  so  was 

'  The  longei-  form  AoyyiffapSia  clave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
Greeks  leanietl  to  apply  the  contraoteil  form  XaftirapSoi  to  the 
Lombards  of  Korthern  ItiU;.  ^ 


revivnl  in 
tbeEmpin. 
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Venice^  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  Italian  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of  the 
Empire  was  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced 
on  the  mainland.     The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly 
obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Empire  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.    Sicily 
was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Aijrigentum^  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ; 
Palermo^  once  the  seat  of  Phoenician  rule,  became 
four  years  later  tlie  new  Semitic  capital.     Messina  on 
the  strait  soon  followed  ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  its  most  thoroughly  Greek  side,  held  out  much 
longer.     Before  the  conquest  of  this  region,  Mahay 
the  natural  appendage  to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen 
hands.     Syracuse,  the  Christian  capital,  did  not  fall 
till  fifty  years  after  the  first  invasion,  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  island  a  remnant  still  held  out 
for  nearly  ninety  years.     Tauromenion  or  Taormijia, 
on  its  height,  had  to  be  twice  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  single  fort  of  Ramettay  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  island, 
liekl  out  longer  still.     By  this  time  Eastern  Christen- 
dom was  fast  advancing  on  Islam  in  Asia ;  but  the 
greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands  passed  from  Christ- 
endom to  Islam,  from  Europe  to  Africa,  and  a  Greek- 
speaking  people  was  cut  off*  from  the  Empire  which 
was  fast  becoming  Greek.     But  the  complete  and  un- 
interrupted Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  was  short. 
The  Imperial  claims  were  never  forgotten,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  again  enforced.     By  the 
arms  of  George  Maniakes,  Messina  and  Syracuse,  with 
a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the  least  took  in  the  whole 
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of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  re-    chap. 
stored  to  the  Imperial  rule.  ' — ■ — ' 

Wliile  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of  Mnnet  at 

,       T-,        .  ,  ...  .11.  ,        th»  Empire 

the  Empire  was  advancing  in  tlie  neighbouring  main-  iniuiy. 
land  of  Italy.     Sari  was  won  back  for  Christendom  Takinc  rf 
from  the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both 
Empires ;  but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to 
the  Cajsar  of  the  East.     At  tlie  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  Empire  claimed  eitlier  the  direct 
possession    or  the    superiority  of  all  southern  Italy 
from  Gaeta  downwards.     The  extent  of  the  Imperial  Fiprttm- 
dominion  was  always  fluctuating ;  there  was  perhaps  "f  the 
no    moment  when  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  PJU"'" 
really  extended  over  this  whole  region ;  but  there  was 
perhaps  no  spot  within  it  which  did  not  at  some  time 
or  other  admit  at  least  the  Imperial  overlordship. 
The  eastern  coast,  with  the  heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider 
sense  than  before,  became  a  real  and  steady  posses- 
sion, while  tlie  allegiance  of  Beneventum,  Capua,  and 
Salerno  was   always  very  precarious.     But  Naples,  jr.piB.. 
Gaeta,  and  Amalji,  however  nominal  their  allegiance  Amiii 
might  be,  never  formally  cast  it  aside. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been 
wholly  lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had 
been  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  con-  Th»  Not- 
quered  the  Itahan  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  J'^J'"'' 
Sicily  from  the  Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests 
from  the  Empire  east  of  the  Hadriatic.    Thus  arose 
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Tlie  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 
fluctuated  between  Byzantine  and  Saracen  dominion. 
Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
from  Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  began.  It  was  won  back  in  the  great  revival 
of  the  Imperial  power  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
later.  Cyprus  was  lost  sooner  ;  but  it  went  through 
many  fluctuations  and  divisions,  a  recovery  and  a 
second  loss,  before  its  final  recovery  at  the  same  time 
as  the  recovery  of  Crete  and  the  complete  loss  of 
Sicily.  Looking  at  the  Empire  simply  as  a  power, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Sicily  was  alto- 
gether overbalanced  by  the  recovery  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus.  Geographically  Sicily  was  an  outlying  Greek 
island  ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay  close  to  the  body  of  the 
Empire,  essential  parts  of  a  Greek  state.  But  Crete 
and  Cyj)rus,  as  lands  which  had  been  lost  and  won 
back,  were  among  the  lands  where  the  tendency  to 
fall  away  from  within  showed  itself  earliest.  Crete 
never  actually  separated  from  the  Empire.  Cyprus 
fell  away  under  a  rebel  Emperor,  to  be  presently 
conquered  by  Eichard,  Count  of  Poitou  and  King 
of  England,  and  to  pass  away  from  the  Empire  for 
ever. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  the  fluctuations  in  the 
])OSses3ion  of  the  great  islands.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  took  in 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Crete  ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  Empire  Keld  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 
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except  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Sicily.    At  the  be-    chap. 
ginning  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  ^ — ^ — ' 
won  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.     At  the  beginning  noi. 
of  the  twelfth,  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial 
possessions  ;  a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  and 
lost  again.   At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  Cyprus,  1201. 
like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master ;  Crete  was 
still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie. 
Thus  the  great  islands  stood  at  the  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of 
the  Palaiologoi  none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  ReiatioMof 

the  Empire 

had  to  strive  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  towanuthe 

Slayonic 

Latins  or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  On  po'^*"- 
the  mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by 
the  Slave.  During  the  four  hundred  years  between 
the  division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest 
of  the  East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its 
frontier  towards  the  Slavonic  powers.    These  fall  into  Three 

^  Slavonic 

three  main  groups.  First,  in  the  north-western  comer  ««>«i»- 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settle-  Serviaand 

,  Croatia. 

ments,  whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Venice.  Secondly,  there  are  the  Slaves  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Their  presence  in  Greece  Mace''oiiia 
at  least  has  of  late  been  disputed.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  alleged  Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece 
were  in  truth  Albanian ;  but  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  received  view.  Thirdly,  between  Buigwia. 
these  southern  Slavonic  settlements  and  those  in  Servia 
and  Croatia,  comes   the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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AP.    The  two  last  ranges  gradually  merge  into  one 
■ — ■'- —    first   remains  distinct    tliroiighout.     Servia,  Croal 
and  Dalmatia,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  another 
tion,  remembering  that,  amidst  all  fluctuations, 
claims  of  the  Empire  over  them  were  never  dei 
or  forgotten,  and  were  from  time  to  time  enfoi 
It  was   towards   the   Bulgarian    kingdom   that   the 
greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial    frontier   took 
place. 


vaJJ 


I 


The  original  Finnish  Bulgarians  were  the 
guard  of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  have  to  do.  Earher,  it  would  seem,  in  their 
coming  than  the  Avars,  tliey  were  slower  to  settle 
down  into  actual  occupation  of  European  territory. 
But  when  they  did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Empire,  but  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  pro- 
vinces. Late  in  the  seventh  century,  the  first  Bul- 
garian kingdom  was  estabhshed  between  Danube  and 
Ha;mu8.  It  must  be  remeral>ered  that  another  migra- 
tion in  quite  another  direction  founded  another  Bui-, 
garian  power  on  the  Volga  and  the  Kama. 
settlement.  Great  or  White  Bulgaria,  remained  Ti 
nian  and  became  Mahometan ;  Black  Bulgaria  on 
the  Danube  became  Slavonic  and  Christian.  The 
modern  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulgarian  name  only  in 
the  way  in  wliich  the  romauizetl  Celts  of  Gaul  bear 
the  name  of  their  Prankish  masters  from  Germany, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Bussian  masters  from  Scan- 
dinavia. In  all  three  cases,  tlie  power  formed  by  the 
union  of  conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the 
name  of  l\ie  cob^victot?.  mA  \>a&  Ve^v  ^t^^ 


Bul- 
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the  conquered.     But  though   the  Bulgarian  power    chap. 
became  essentially  Slavonic,  it  took   quite  another  ^^ — -^ — ■ 
character  from  the  less  fully  organized  Slavonic  settle- 
ments to  the  west  and  south  of  it.     Towards  the  TheEmptn 
Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  it  cannot  M«cedo- 
be  said  that  the  Empire  had  any  definite  frontier,  sutm. 
Settled  within  the  Empire,  they  were  its  tributaries 
or  its  enemies,   according  to  the  strength   of  the 
Empire  at  any  particular  moment.  Up  to  the  coming 
of  the  Bulgarians,  we  might,  from  different  points  of 
view,  place  the  Imperial  border  either  at  the  Danube 
or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  .^gasan.     But  from  ThvEinpin 
the  Bulgarian  conquest  onwards,  there  was  on  the  bVu^u^ 
Bulgarian  side  a  real  frontier,  a  frontier  which  often 
shifted,  but  which  was  often  fixed  by  treaty,  a  frontier 
which,  wherever  it  was  fixed,  marked  off  lands  which 
were,  for  the  time,  wholly  lost  to  the  Empire.     With  k^^"" 
the  first  Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Imperial  frontier  *™«"'"- 
definitely  withdrew  for  three  hundred  years  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  line  of  H^mus  or  Balkan.    As 
the  Bulgarian  power  pushed  to  the  south  and  west,  ^^f^f°* 
the  two  fields  of  warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  to  "■'"'* 
the  north  and  against  the  half-independent  Slaves  to 
the  west,  gradually  merged  into  one.     But  as  long  as 
the  Isaurian  Emperors  reigned,  the  two  fields  were 
kept  distinct.    They  kept  the  Balkan  range  against 
the  Bulgarians,  whose  kingdom,  stretching  to   the  Eit«Dtor 

o  '  o  ^  Bu^rU  iD 

north-west  over  lands  which  are  now   Servian,  had  th«  eighth 
not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth   century,   passed  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  wholly  distinct  work,  the  Im-  ^^"r 
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century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and 
the  cities  remained  Greek.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  reduced  to 
tribute,  and  early  in  the  ninth,  those  of  Greece 
wholly  failed    to  recover   their  independence.     The 

<^  land  was  gradually  settled  afresh  by  Greek  colonists, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  only  two  Slavonic 
tribes,  Melirigs  and  Ezerites  {Melinci  and  Jezerci),  re- 
mained, distinct,  though  tributary,  on  the  range  of 
Taj^getos  or  Pentedaktylos.  From  this  time  to  tbe 
Prankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a  whole,  was  held  by 
the  Empire.  But,  as  a  recovered  land,  it  was  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate began  to  show  itself.  And  in  the  course  of  these 
changes,  the  name  HelUnes,  as  a  national  name,  quite 
died  out.  The  names  Ilellas  and  Sellen  might  8oni 
times  be  brought  in  as  a  rhetorical  flourish, 
gone  names  often  are  in  all  languages ;  but  IfeUi 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  received  name  of  a  people, 
or  EeUas  to  be  tbe  received  name  of  any  land  beyond 
a  small  province.  In  ordinary  use  the  name  HeU^n 
had  long  meant  pagan,  and  it  was  confined  to  the 

of  people  of  Maina,  who  remained  pagans  till  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.     The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Romans.     The  local, 
perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabitants  <^^ 
Hellas  was  Ilelladikoi.  ^| 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  the  lands 
between  Hasmus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The 
Jiuperial  dominion  Erom  \)[ve  ^i4.4i\&-tic  to  the  Euxine 
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formed,  together  with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Romania^    chap. 
the  land  of  the  Romans  of  the  East.    The  Emperors  ■ — ■ — ' 
also  kept  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  DiimaUi, 
precarious  allegiance  of  the  Servian  and  Croatian  cnatiL"' 
principaUties.  These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire 
by  a  common  dread  of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian. 
The  ninth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  Gr««tiiMi 
was  a  great  time  of  Bulgarian  advance.     The  Bui-  ^"''«J™" 
gariana  seem  to  have  failed  in  establishing  any  lasting  Atu™pton 
dominion  to    the  north-west  in  Pannonia ; '    at  the  8ib-829. 
expense  of  the  Empire  they  were  more  successfiil. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth   century  Sardtca — after-  xs-naet 
wards  called  Triaditza  and  Sofia — and  Anchiahs  were  Knipire, 
border  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  conquest  of  Sardica 
early  in  the  ninth  marks  a  stage  of  Bulgarian  ad- 
vance.   At  the  end  of  the  century,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  to  Christianity,  comes  the  great 
lera  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Periathlava.    The  Tzar  Simeon  estabUshed  the  Bui-  conqnerti 
ganan  supremacy  over  Servia,  and  earned  his  con-  ws-ssi. 
quests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.    In  Mace- 
donia and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the  sea-coast, 
.^Igsean  and  Hadriatic ;  Sardica,  Fhilippopolis,  Ochrida, 
were  all  cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm.     Hadrianople, 
a  frontier  city  of  the  Empire,  passed  more  than  once 
into  Bulgarian  hands.     Nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in 
old  HeUas,  did  the  Imperial  dominion  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 


'  A  temporaiy  Balgumn  occnpation  aeems  clear  from  Einhard, 
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CHAP.     tury.     Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  tla 
'-   ■'  —  Imperial  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cypru^ 
theimpe-     and  which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  c 
Cnnqnestof  Europc  and  Asia.     Bulgaria  was  conquered  and  loj 
and  conquered  again.     But  the  first  time  it  was  cob-J 
quered,  not  from  the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Russian. 
TbeRas-     The  Russians,  long  dangerous  to  Constantinople  1 
£uiK»iiuii.  sea,  now  suddenly  appear  as  a  land  power.     The 
prince  Sviatoslaf  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  kin| 
dom,  and  Philippopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Ri 
sian  outpost.    But  Jo!m  Tzimiskes  restored  the  pow( 
of  the  Empire  over  the  whole  Bulgarian  dominioi 
Tlie  Danube  was  once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastei 
Rome. 

It  remained  so  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  But  in  the  inland 
regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  back  almost  at  once>^_ 
to  advance  again  further  than  ever.     A  lai^  P^V^^H 
TbcM.Hind  of  the  conquered  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  secooo^l 

InlgMiim  ^  "^m 

■  m.     Bulgarian  kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Mcesian, 
arose.     The    kingdom  of  Ochrida,  the    kingdom  of 
Samuel,  left  to  the  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  tin 
old  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Hajmus,  togethi 
with   all  Thrace   and   the  Macedonian  coast, 
it  took  in  all  the  inland    region  of  Macedonia 
stretched  down  into  Thessaly  and  Epeiros  ;  and,  wh: 
it  nowhere  touched  the  Eusine  or  the  .^sean,  it  had 
a  small  seaboard  on  the  Hadriatic.     Now  came  the 
great  struggle  between  Romania  and  Bulgaria  which, 
fills  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  op( 
eon-  ing  years  of  the  eleventh.     At  last  all  Bulgaria, 
i»,     with  it  for  a  while  Servia,  was  restored  to  the 
pire.     Croatia  continued  m  \a=i^a.\a^e,  and  its  prim 
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■were    presently  raised    to    royal   rank   by   Imperial     chap. 
authority. 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European 
possessions,  southern  Italy  was  still  niitouched.  At 
what  moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of 
the  Empire,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Venetian  dukes 
stiU  received  the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian  i 

ships  often  joined  the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of 
things  seems  never  to  have  been  formally  abolished, 
but  rather  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  as  Venice 
and  Constantinople  became  practically  hostile.  In  the 
other  outlying  city  north  of  the  Eiixine  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  change  places.  Through  all  changes 
the  Empire  had  kept  its  maritime  province  in  the 
Tanric  Chersonesos.  There  the  allied  city  of  Ckers6n, 
more  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  the  Binth  ^^f' 
century,  was  taken  by  the  Russian  Vladimir  in  the  Jjj 
interval  between  the  two  great  Bulgarian  wars. 

In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had  changed  but  J^ 
little  since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in 
A?ia  as  in  Europe,  came  a  time  of  advance.  For 
eighty  years,  with  some  fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew 
on  its  eastern  side.  The  Bagdad  caliphate  was  now 
broken  up,  and  the  smaller  emirates  were  more  easily 
overcome.  The  wars  of  Nikephoros  Phokas  and  John  A^intioMi 
TzimiskSs  restored  Kilikia  and  Syria  to  the  list  of  ^'!'5ft°" 
Homan  provinces,  Tarsos,  Antioch,  and  Edessa  to  the  sb^-s^*  s 
list  of  Christian  cities.  Basil  the  Second  extended  ^^^'^^'''' 
the  Imperial  power  over  the  Iberian  and  Ahaagian  ^wi-i^J^a. 
lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  be«aiv  a  aeVvuft  ol  \xaa5-  ■^■i-™*" 
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actions  by  which,  iu  the  space  of  forty  years, 
Armenia  was  added  to  the  Empire  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Asia. 
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For  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  o] 
to  new  enemies  in  both  continents.  Li  Asia  it  became 
the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  Euroi)e  of  the 
Magyars  or  liungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Tui 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.  Hi 
gary  had  now  settled  down  into  a  Christian  Idngdt 
A  Servian  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  inde[3endent 
state  between  Hungary  and  Romania,  but  Belgrade 
remained  an  Imperial  possession  till  it  passed  under 
Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.  By  this  time 
the  Empire  had  begun  to  be  cut  sliort  in  a  far  more 
terrible  way  in  Asia.  The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reachi 
tlie  new  Roman  frontier.  Plunder  grew  into  conquesU. 
and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of  Ani,  happened 
in  the  same  year  as  the  last  Imperial  acquisition 
of  Kars.  The  Emperors  tried  to  strengthen  this 
dangerous  frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  princi- 
palities. The  very  name  of  Armenia  now  changes  its 
place.  The  new  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kili- 
kian  mountains,  and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old 
Armenian  dynasty,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
gradually  died  out.  But  before  this  time  the  Turkish 
power  was  fully  estabhshed  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  plunderers  had  become  conquerors.  The 
battle  of  Manzikert  led  to  formal  cessions  and  further 
advances.  Throughout  Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at 
most  kept  the  coast ;  the  mass  of  the  inland  country 
became  Turkish.  But  the  Roman  name  did  not  pass 
away ;   the  invaders  Voot  \.\i.e  lame  of  Sultans  of 
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Roum.     Their  capital  was  al  Nikaia,  a  threatening    chap. 
position  indeed  for  Constantinople.    But  distant  posi-  ^jjp — ' 
tions  like  Trebizond  and  Antioch  were  still  held  as 
dependencies.     Antioch  was  before  long  betrayed  to  lom  of 

-       _      -  Antioch, 

the  Turks.  1081. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
enemy  in  its  European  peninsula.     The  Norman  con-  ?**^™ 
querors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  crossed  the  Hadriatic,  JP^. 
and  occupied  various  points,  both  insular  and  conti-  losi-ioss. 
nental,  especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the 
island  of  Korkyra^  now  called  by  a  new  Greek  name, 
Koryphd  or  Corfu.     At  every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid  posi- 
tion which  it  held  at  its  beginning.  The  geographical  Geogm-  ^ 
aspect  of  the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of  pectofthe 

JBillipiFB. 

what  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Then  its  main  strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.  Its 
European  dominion  had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts 
and  islands ;  but  its  Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held, 
touched  only  by  passing  ravages.  Now  the  Asiatic 
dominion  was  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands, 
while  the  great  European  peninsula  was,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  still  firmly  held.  Never  before  had 
the  main  power  of  the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly 
European.  No  wonder  that  in  Western  eyes  the 
Empire  of  Romania  began  to  look  like  a  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

The  states  founded  by  the  Crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     The  crusades  concern  us  here  only  Recoyeiyof 

,  Asiatic 

as  helping  towards  the  next  revival  of  the  Imperial  temtoiy, 
power  under  the  house  of  KomnSnos.    Alexios  hixsi- 
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self  won  baclt  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
western  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  these,  as  Laodikeia, 
were  received  rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than 
as  mere  siibjects.  The  conquering  reigns  of  John 
and  Manuel  again  extended  the  Empire  in  both  con- 
tinents. The  Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  regions 
of  Asia,  but  his  capital  was  driven  back  from  Nikaia 
1097.  to  Tkonion.     The  superiority  of  the  Empire  was  re- 

1187.  stored  over  Antioch  and  Kilikian  Armenia  at  the  one 

1148.         end,  over  Servia  at  the  other.     Hungary  itself  had  to 
yield  Zeugmm,  Sirmium,   and  all  Dalmatia.     For  a 
moment  the  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic  and  ita  islands ;  even  on  j 
1163-1168.   western  shore  Ancona  became  something  hke  a  dep< 

dency  of  the  Eastern  Ctesar. 

FiiiiinKrf  The  conquests  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  great 

leB^uits.       for  tlie  real  strength  of  the  Empire.     Some  lands  fell  _ 

DJin«ti»,     away  at  once.     Dalmatia  was  left  to  be  struggled  fa| 

between  Venice  and  Hungary.    And  the  tendency  t 

fall  away  within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by 

increased  intcrcoiirse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the 

West.     Cyprus,  Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came 

into  the  hands  of  rulers   who  were   rather    feudal 

vassals  than  Eoman  governors.     We  have  seen  how 

Cyprus  fell  away.     Its  Poitevin  conqueror  presently 

j,«tii)  king-  save  it  to  Guv  of  Lusignan.     Thus,  before  the  Latin 

Cj-prus,       conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  province  had  been  torn 

from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a  Latin  kingdom. 

The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now  beginning  largely 

to  pass  under  Latin  rule.     In  Sicily  the  Frank  might 

pass  for  a  deliverer ;  in  Corfu  and  Cyprus  he  was  a 

mere  foreign  invader. 

iHeanwhile  the  Ettipire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
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north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  which  established  a    chap. 
third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which  seems  " 


The  third 
rian 


to  have  been  as  much  Vlach  or  Eouman  as  strictly  S^^lS"" 

J    kingdom, 

Bulgarian.     The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old  Bui-  ^^®'- 
garian  land  between  Danube  and  Hsemus,  and  it  pre- 
sently spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  other 
did  not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  revoita. 
which  had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the 
Imperial  power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  increased 
now  undone ;  but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  char^jterof 

i-nt»  li^i  1  theEmpire. 

the  Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever. 
It  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking 
lands  :  the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks, 
and  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  Greek  speech  and  the  new  Greek 
nationality  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  The  Eoman  name  was 
now  merely  a  name :  Boman  and  Greek  meant  the 
same  thing.  Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European 
Bomania  was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.  The 
great  element  of  later  times,  the  Slavonic  settlers.  The 
had  almost  wholly  separated  themselves  from  the  states. 
Empire,  establishing  their  independence,  but  not  their 
unity.  They  formed  a  group  of  independent  powers 
which  had  simply  fallen  away  from  the  Empire ;  it 
was  by  the  powers  of  the  West  that  the  Empire 
itself  was  to  be  broken  in  pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth  Cru- 
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lAP.     sade  was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  the  now 
-■'- — -  independent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of 
tof      Western  crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which 
B,  law.  they  founded,  may  be  indifferently  called  Latins  or 
of        Franks.    A  regular  act  of  partition  wa*  drawn  out,  by 
' ""'     which  the  Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emperor  of  Romania^ 
another  to  the  pilgrims  as  hie  feudatories,  a  tliird  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.     But  the  partition  was 
never  carried  out.     A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was 
never  conquered  \  another  large  part  was  not  assigned 
by  the  act  of  partition.     In  fact  the  scheme  of  par- 
tition is  hardly  a  geographical  fact  at  all.     The  real 
partition  to  which  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of 
quite  another  kind,  a  partition  of  the  Empire  among 
a  crowd  of  powers,  Greek,  Frank,  and  Venetian,  more 
than  one  of  which  had  some  claim  to  represent  the 
Empire  itself. 
In  Em.         These  were  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania,  and 
tanii.     the  Greek  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia, 
and  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishinenl, 
won  back  the  Imperial  city.    In  the  crusading  scheme 
the  Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of 
the  lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  Empire.     For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he 
was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions 
in  Asia,  with  a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far 
north  as  Agathopolis.     Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  stretching  down  to  the  Propontis. 
MUnt.   was  to  be  Venetian.     The  actual  result  was  very 
different.     The  Latin  Emperors  never  got  any  footing 
in  Asia  beyond  parts  of  tlie  themes  bordering  on  the 
ProponUa,Teac\im^^TO\'aKjJl.TWtt^^S?Ml\.^ilW mouth  of 
the  San^arioa.     lii  ^uto^^  \\\e^  V-^^  s^ft.  'e.-6a\KTO.^^'^ 
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of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctuating  border  towards  Bulgaria 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  new  Latin  and  Greek  states 
which  aroae  to  the  west.  Their  dominion  also  took 
in  Lemnos,  Z^sbos,  Chios,  and  some  others  of  the 
.^gtean  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania  was  not  the 
only  Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the 
old  East-Eoman  power.  Two,  for  a  time  three, 
Greek  princes  bore  the  Imperial  title  ;  there  was  also 
a  Latin  king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to 
leave  out  of  sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece, 
and  to  look  to  the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
northern  Greece,  and  the  land  which  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  Albania.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Latin  conquest  was  to  divide  tliese  lands  between 
three  powers,  two  Latin  and  one  Greek.  Besides  the 
Empire  of  Romania,  there  was  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Thessahnike,  and  the  Greek  def^potat '  of  Epeiro--<  held 
by  the  house  of  Angelos.  Of  these  the  Thessalonian 
kingdom  was  the  most  short-hved,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the  ruin  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from  his  distant 
vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon  became 
nominal.  It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a  power- 
ful neighbour  who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a  weak 
neighbour,  who  fell  before  the  Greek  advance  sooner 
than  himself  But  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom, 
under  its  first  king  Boniface,  were  promising.  His 
power  stretched  over  Thessaly — now,  from  the  great 
extent  of  Rouman  colonization   within    its    borders, 


loiiika. 
]»M-ia!2. 

Despout  of 
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'  It  miiBt  be  remembered  that  ^(inrartf!  was  and  is  ft  COmmoQ 
Byznntine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominug  or  any  of  the 
words  which  translate  it. 
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HAP.  known  as  Great  Vlachia — and  he  received  the 
-■ — ■  homage  of  the  Frank  princes  further  to  the  sonth. 
But  within  twenty  years  from  its  foundation,  Frank 
.M.-  rnle  had  ceased  in  Macedonia.  Thessalonik^  was 
in  again  a  Greek  and  an  Imperial  city,  and  its  recovery 
by  the  Greeks  spUt  the  Latin  Empire  asunder. 

This   blow   came   from    the    west.      It    was    the 

'»*«'■      Nicene  Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the 

Imperial  city ;    but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin 

conquest,  things  looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  the 

Greek  power  in  Europe  was  designed  for  Epeiros. 

The  first  despot  Michael  paid  a  nominal  homage  to 

all  the  neighbouring  powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  in 

turn  ;  but  in  truth  he  was  the  lord  of  an  mdependent 

and  growing  state.     His  power  began  in  the  Epeirot 

1208-1210.    land   west   of  Pindos.      For   a   moment  his    power 

stretched  into  Peloponn^sos,  where  he  held  Corintli, 

Naupha,  and  Argos.     Durazzo  and  Corfu  were  won 

121S.  from  Venice.     The  Epeirot  power  advanced  also  to 

1*22.  the  east.     Thesealonikfi  was  taken ;    its    ruler    took 

isae.  the  Imperial  title ;    Hadrianople    followed,  and   the 

new  Empire  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 

to  sea,  and  took  in  Thessaly  to  the  south.     But  the 

Thessalonian  Empire  was  hardly  more  long-lived  than 

the  Thessalonian  kingdom.     It  was  first  dismembered 

SeMMtion    among  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house.     The  original 

•ndTiwaM-  Epeirot  despolat,  along  with  Corfu,  parted  away  from 

i2s<.  the  new  Macedonian  power,  to  survive  it  by  many 

years.    But  by  this  time  the  championship  of  the 

Greek  speech  and  faith   against  the  Latin  lords  of 

Constantinople  had    passed    to  the  foremost  of  the 

Greek  powers  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia,  to  the 

Empire  oi  'SVkaia.. 
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These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the    chap. 
same  time,  but  by  different  processes  and  with  dif-  ■ — -^ — ■ 
ferent  destinies.     The  Empire   of  Nikaia  was  the 
truer  continuation  of  the   old   East-Koman  power; 
the  Empire  of  Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  fated  to  be  TheEmpi™ 
the  last  independent  fragment  of  Roman  dominion  ™nd, 
and  Greek  culture.    The  Trapezuntine  Empire  was 
not  in  strictness  one  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of 
the  Latin  partition.    One  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  showed  most  disposition  to  fall  away  was  inde- 
pendently seized  by  a  rival  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Latin  conquest.     Alexios  KomnSnos 
occupied  Trebizond,  an  occupation  largely  wrought 
by  Iberian  help,  as  if  the  Empire,  already  dismem- 
bered by  the  Christians  of  the  West,  was   to  be 
fiirther  dismembered  by  the  Christians  of  the  fur- 
ther East.     The  dominions  of  Alexios,  enlarged  by  his  E«tent 
brother  David  to  the  west,  at  first  took  in  the  whole  Komn.ni«ii 
south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Sangarioa  east- 
ward, broken  by  the  city  oi  Amisos,  which  contrived 
to   make   itself  virtually  independent,   and    by   the 
neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  at  Samsoun.    But 
this  dominion  was  only  momentary.     The  eastern 
part  alone  survived  to   form  the  later  Empire  of 
Trebizond ;    the   western   part,    the   government    of 
David,  soon  passed  to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

The  founder  of  that  power  was  Theodore  Laskaris,  Empire  of 
in  whom  the  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  l^ofr!^Ml. 
held  to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  isu. 
small  Latin  dominion  in  Asia.    Six  years  later  the  nw. 

T.at.ina    Tront.    nnlv   the.    lands    tinrt.h     of   t.hfi    triilf   nf 
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Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bosporos.  Seven  years  later 
Chios,  Lemnos,  Samos,  K6s,  aud  other  islands  were 
won  back  by  the  growing  Greek  state.  But,  long 
before  this,  the  Nicene  Empire  had  become  an  Euro- 
pean power.  The  Thracian  Cherson^sos  was  first 
won,  the  work  beginning  at  KallipoUs.  Presently  the 
Theasalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  despot 
is«.  under  him  of  Nikaia;  four  years  later  Thessalonike 

was    incorporated    with    the  Nicene   dominions.     A 
1216-1258.   series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  Imperial 
frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros — already  the  Slavonic 
Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Ha3mus.     A  seiies 
1254-1259.    of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard,  and 
made  Durazzo  for  a  while  again  a  city  of  the  Em- 
1363.  pire.     The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  con- 

firmed by  the  victory  of  Pelagonia,  won  over  the 
combined  forces  of  Epeiros,  Achaia,  and  Sicily.     The 
IS60.  nest  year  Selymbrta  was  won  from  the  Latins,  and 

the  Frank  Empire  was  cut  down  to  so  much  territory 
as  could  be  guarded  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
RFcoverjof  At  last  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  changed  the 
nopie,  1261.  Empire  of  Nikaia  into  tlie  revived  Byzantine  Empire 
of  the  Palaiologoi. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  nii 

years,  and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its 

European  and  its  Asiatic  history.    The  Asiatic  border 

leU  back  almost  as  soon  as  the  seat  of  rule  was  re- 

ArtvujtP  of  stored  to  Europe.     In   Europe  the  revived  Empire 

iuEuruiM.    kept  the  character  of  an  advancing  power  till  just 

before  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman  into  Europe,  in 

some  paj'ts  till  just  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

Many  events  helped  to  weaken  the  real  power  of  the 

Empire,  which  did  not  affect  its  geography.     Such 

were  the  Eailkr  TmV^^  'Haoa,&a  mv^  'Aift  ^>)ate<yriBg 
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visit  of  the  Catalans.    The  land  in  which  advance    chap. 
was  most  steady  was  PeloponnSsos,  where,  at  the  •— -^ — ■ 
time  of  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  Empire  Advsnce  in 
did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground.    Misitkra,  Monembasia,  nfo^" 
and  Maina,  were  the  fruits  of  the  day  of  Pelagonia.  i-"*- 
For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier  was  stationary,  but 
from    the   beginning   of  the   fourteenth    century   it 
steadily  advanced.    It  advanced  perhaps  all  the  more 
after  Peloponnesos  became  an  Imperial  dependency, 
or  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house, 
rather  than  an  immediate  possession  of  the  Empire. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  hoi. 
the  peninsula,  including  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek 
hands.    At  last,  twenty-three  years  only  before  the  "^o. 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople,  all  Peloponnesos, 
except  the  points  held  by  Venice,  was  under  the 
superiority  of  the  Empire. 

In  more  northern  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire,  Advance  in 
though  chequered  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily  '■"*. 
till  the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     The  frontier  varied  towards 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Epeiros,  and   the  Angevin  power 
which  established  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.    Even  isos. 
under  Andronikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or 
Great  Vlachia.    Later  still,  alt  Epeiros,  Joannina  and  lais-ms, 
Arta — once  Ambrakia — were  won.     At  the  moment 
of  the  great  Servian  advance,  the  Empire  held  the 
uninterrupted  seaboard  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Paga- 
aaian  gulf,  as  well  as  its  Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the 
Ambrakian  gulf  northward.     But  the  Frank  princi- 
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CHAP.  In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.     There  the 

X. 

;- —  "--  frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went  back  after  the 

1.03968  of  L  ^ 

•*n  A^T*"'*  recovery  of  Constantinople.  A  few  points  gained 
i2G(».  from  or  lost  to  European  powers  go  for  little.  Smyrna 
The  passed  for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint 

Saint  .lohii,  John  won  Rhodes^  Kos^  and  other  islands,  but  they 
did  not  become  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till 
the  Empire  had  almost  withdrawn  from  that  con- 
Advance  of  tinent.     The  Imperial  power  steadily  crumbled  away 

the  Turks.  r  r  J  J 

before  the  advance  of  the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and 
then  the  Ottoman.  The  small  Turkish  powers  into 
which  the  Sultanate  of  Eoum  had  now  split  up  began 
to  encroach  on  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  as  soon  as 
its  centre  was  transferred  to  Europe.  By  the  end  of 
tlie  thirteenth  century,  the  Imperial  possessions  in 
Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Propontis,  from  the  jEgiean  to  the  Euxine,  Losses 
followed  more  speedily  when  the  Turkisli  power 
passed   from   the   Seljuk   to   the   Ottoman.     lirwmj 

i32r,-i338.  ^^ikaia^  Nikomedeia^  were  all  lost  within  twelve 
years.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Emperors  kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip 
of  land  just  oi)posite  Constantinople,  and  tlie  outlying 
cities  o{  Philaddphia  and  Phukaia^  their  allies  rather 
than  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  j)ass  into 

The  Km.  in-  EuTopc,  aud  the  way  was  made  easier  for  hiui  b\^  the 

fullrt  b:u"k  , 

toward!*  rise  and  fall  of  an  European  ])ower  wliicli  aixain  cut 
iJuignria.  short  the  P^uipirc  in  its  western  provinces.  While 
1331.  tlie  Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Ej)ei]os  and 

Thcssaly,  it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  to- 
LoMof       wards  Bulgai'ia  only  to  fall  back  again.  P/ulipj)oj)olis^ 
poiLs,  wii.  SO  often  lost  and  wow,  wovf  \)assea  awav  tor  ever. 
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AnJ    now   came    the   great   momentary  advance  of    ciui*. 
Senna  under  Stephen  Diishau,  which  wrested  from  ^■~~' 
the  Empire  a  large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  ^  srephen 
Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions.     At  the  middle  of  Ement  of 

(be  Eiiipin. 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished 
from  Asia,  kept  no  unbroken  European  dominion  out 
of  Thrace.  Its  other  possessions  were  isolated.  It 
kept  Thessalonik^  and  Chalkidik^,  with  a  small  strip 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Berrhoia  and  Vodena.  It  kept 
a  small  Thessahan  territory  about  Lamia  or  Zeitouni. 
There  was  the  Peloponnesian  province,  fast  growing 
into  importance  ;  there  was  Lesbos  and  a  few  other 
islands.  On  Stephen's  death  his  dominion  broke  in  isss. 
pieces,  but  the  Empii-e  did  not  win  back  its  lost  lands. 
For  the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe,  ready,  in 
the  space  of  the  next  hundred  years,  to  swallow  up 
all  that  was  left. 

As  in  the  recovery  of  Komania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Romania  by  the     . 
Turks  of  Brusa,  Constantinople  itself  was — with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  appanage — the  last 
point    of  the    Empire  to    fall.     The  Turk,  Hke  tlie  issc 
Greek,  made  hia  way  in  byKallipoha  ;  like  the  Greek, 
he  hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it 
fell  into  his  hands.     In  seven  years  from  his  first  land-  Losiof 
ing,  Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  pK  i3«i. 
of  the  Turk  ;  the  Emperor  was  his  tributary,  keep- 
ing, besides  his  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land 
just   round    the  city.     The   romantic   expedition  of  mo. 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  gave  back  to  the  Empire  its  Euxine 
coast  as  far  as  Menembna.     Before  the  end  of  the  Lomot 
century  Philadelphia  was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Im-  M\<Via. 
perial  dominion  in   Europe  hardly  reacViftA,  W"^tOTA. 
n  D  2 
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the  city  itself  and  tlie  Peloponnesian  province.    Th( 
salonike  and  the  Thessalian  province  were  both  li 
for  a  while.     Bajazet  was  on  the  point  of  doing  the"' 
work  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Empire  was  saved  for 
another  half-century  by  the  invasion  of  Timour  and 
the  consequent  break-up  of   the  Ottoman   pow< 
During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the  outlying  poini 
of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized  again  more 
than  once.     At  last  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan  Mahomet 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  six! 
years  before.     The  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Selyi 
bria,  the  coast  of  the  Eusine  to  Mesfimbria,  Thi 
ealonikfi  and  ChalkidikS,  the  Peloponnesian  provini 
the  smaller  Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  of 
Lesbos,   Ainos,    and  Thasos,  was    all    that  was  left. 
Further   losses  soon    followed.     Thessalonike  passed 
from  the  Empire  within  two  years.     At  last,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  city  itself  fell,  and  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  was  blotted  out 
of  European  geography.     Six  years  later  came  the 
conquest  of  PeloponnSsos,  and  the  whole  of  Euro] 
Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  changes  in  the  exU 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  during  a  period  of  g 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  now  to  trace  tin 
geography   of  the  states   which,   within    tliat 
grew  up    within  its   borders    or    upon  its  frontienj 
These  fall  naturally  into  four  groups.     First  com 
the  national  states  which  were  formed  by  throw 
off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire.     These  are  maiul] 
the  SJavonic  powers  to  \.\ie  uonli,  Bulgaria,  Servi 
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Croatia,  and  the  later  states  which  arose  out  of  their    chap. 
divisions  and  combinations.     And  with    these,  differ-  ^ — > — ■ 

HangtTT. 

ent  as  was  their  origin,  we  must,  for  our  purposes, 
place  both  the  Hungarian  kingdom  which  annexed 
so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands,  and  the  Rouman  states,  Roomui 
80  closely  connected  with  Hungarian  history,  which 
arose  by  migrations  out  of  the  Empire  or  out  of 
lands  which  had  been  part  of  the  Empire.  Another 
group  consists  of  the  Greek  states  which  spht  offTheOreak 
from  the  Empire  before  or  at  the  Latin  conquest, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.  Itoth  these  classes  of 
states  strictly  belong  to  Eastern  Christendom.  The 
Catholic  Magyar  ruling  over  Orthodox  Slaves  forms 
a  Unk  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  eo  do  those 
Slaves  who  themselves  belong  to  the  Latin  Church, 
Another  Unk  is  supplied  by  a  third  izroup  of  states,  LiiinatatM 

II  %     1       -i^        .  ,  ■    ,        .  I  withtlie 

namely  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which,  either  at  or  Empire, 
before  the  Latin  conquest,  came  under  Latin  rule. 
This  class   is  not  confined  to  the  Frank  powers  in 
Eomania  or   to  the  Eastern  settlements  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.    From  our  point  of  view  it  takes  in  the  Kiojjdomof 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  crusading  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.     In  all  these  cases,  Kingd™io( 
territory  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire came  under  Latin  rule.    And  in  all  these  cases, 
Latin  masters  bore  rule  over  aUen  subjects,  Greek, 
Slave,   Syrian,   or   any   other.     None   of  the   Latin 
powers  were  national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even 
tike  the  Greek  powers.    But  the  foreign  masters  of 
these  lands  were  at  least  European  and  Christian. 
Tko  )«<,»  nU.,.,  »»»««*<.  ^r  »^.n»»  T^i,;^k  i;»  v^-^^^a 
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These  are  the  Turkish  djrnasties  which  arose  within 

the  borders  of  the  Empire.     Of  these  only  the  last 

dynasUeB.    ^nd  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  Othman^  became  geo- 

manB.        graphically  European,  and  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the 

lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  in  Europe, 

together  with   much  which  lay  beyond  its  bounds. 

Here  we  have,  not  only  the  absence  of  national  being, 

but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  over  the  European,  of  the 

The  New     Mussulmau  ovcr  the  Christian.     Lastly,  we  come  to 

states.  .  •' 

the  partial  redressing  of  this  wrong  by  the  re-esta- 
bUshment  of  independent  Greek  and  Slavonic  states 
in  our  own  century. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it 
is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations 
to  each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order 
approacliing  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power 
which  parted  off  so  early,  and  which  became  so 
tlioroughly  a  part  of  Western  Europe,  that  it  needs 
an  effort  to  grasp  the  fact  tliat  its  right  place  is 
among  the  powers  which  had  their  beginning  in  se- 
paration from  the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople. 

§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 

The  This  is  the  power  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

po">^Hn  eleventh  century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adven- 
Siciiv.  turers  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  not 
wholly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  all  its  insular,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tinental, territory,  was  either  won  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part 
of  that  Empire.    Its  ^\x\g^s  a\^o  more  than  once  es- 
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tablished  their  power,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,     chap. 
in  the  Imperial  lands  east  of  the   Hadriatic.     With  ^^ — '■- — - 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  had  in  its  beginnings  nothing  to  do, 
though  it  was  afterwards  somewhat  enlarged  at  their 
expense. 

When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early  Pwwr^sicms 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept  Empire  in 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gargano   to   the  head   of  the  gulf  of 
Policastro.     The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi,  lying  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut 
off  by  the  duchies  of  Benevento,  Capua^  and  Salerno, 
over  which  the  Empire  had  at  the  most  a  very  pre- 
carious superiority.     Within   a   hundred  years,   all  Advance  of 
these  lands,  together  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  mans. 
brought  under  Norman  rule.     Thus  grew  up  a  new 
European  power,  sometimes  forming  one  kingdom, 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  held  alone,  sometimes  to- 
gether with  other  kingdoms.    This  power  supplanted 
alike   the  Eastern  Empire,   the   Saracen   powers   of 
Sicily,  and  the  Lombard  princes  of  southern  Italy. 
It  started  from  two  points,  two  distinct  Norman  settle- 
ments, of  which  the  later  outshone  the  earher.    The  county  of 
earliest  Norman  territorial  settlement  was  the  county  1021.  * 
of  Aversa,  held  in  vassalage  of  the  Imperial  duchy 
of  Naples.     Forty  years  later  its  counts  became  pos-  Prin«^ 
sessed  of  the  principality  of  Capua,  of  which  they  Capua, 
received  a  papal  confirmation  which  implied  a  denial 
of  all  dependence  on  either  Empire.     The  more  last- 
ing duchy  of  Apulia  began  later  under  the  adven- 
turers of  the  house  of  Hauteville.     Their  first  stage  county 
is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  county  of  Apulia^  wn. 
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with  Melfi  as  its  capital,  under  William  of- 
arni.     This  took  in    the    peninsula  of  Gargauo 
the  lands  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.     The 

is  when  Leo  the  Ninth  invested  Count  Ilumfrey 
or  rather  the  Normans  as  a  body,  with  all  that  they 


r-th^rdH 
rgauo  anj^l 
The  nesf^^ 


Bobert        could  couquer  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.     Tl 
Duke,io5».  first  of  several  takinjjs  of  Tarentum,  and  the  assumi 


tion  of  the  ducal  title  by  Robert  Wiscard,  marks 
another  stage.  Less  than  twenty  years  later  the 
Eastern  Empire  kept  nothing  but  the  duchy  of 
Naplea ;  Bmeveiito  had  passed  to  the  Popes.  The 
rest  of  the  lands  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Lombard  princes  were  now  very  unequally  divided 
between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
the  Prince  of  Capua.  The  Byzantine  power  west  of 
the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthrown,  Robert  Wiscard 
for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman  arms  into  the 
Eastern  peninsula  itself.  For  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  he  held  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Kephallenia, 
with  Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  his 
power  even  stretched  inland  as  far  jus  Kastoria  and 
Trikkala.  His  dominion  was  renewed  for  a  moment 
by  his  son  Bohemund,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nest 
century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  held  by 
King  Roger  of  Siclly. 

For  by  that  time  the  island  of  Sicily  was 
dora  of  Western  Christendom.  Tiie  second  time  of 
Mussulman  rule  over  the  whole  island  was  short.  In 
the  space  of  thirty  years  Count  Roger  won  the  great 
island  ahke  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Chriaten- 
dom.  Greek  Me.ssina  was  first  won;  after  a  while 
Saracen  Palermo  followed ;  Syracuse  was  won  mui 
later ;  tlie  last  Saracen  t^qsI  vu  the  island  to  hold  oi 
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was  Noto  in  the  south-eastern  corner.     Malta,  the     chap. 

X. 

natural  nppendage  of  Sicily,  was  soon  added.     The  ^^^ — ' 
first  Norman  capital  was  Messina.     Duke  Robert,  as  ^^^^'^ 
overlord  of  his  brother  Count  Roger,  kept  Palermo  1091. 
and  the  surrounding  district  in  his  own  hands.     It 
was  not  till  the  next  century  that  the  Count  of  Sicily 
won  full  possession  of  the  city.  Palermo  then  became  Palermo 

^  ^  capital  of 

again,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  Siciiy. 
Sicily. 

The  ruler  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
Italian  mainland.     First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed  part  of  his  dominions.     The  third  Roarer  the 
Great  Count,  the   first   King,   of  Sicily,  Roger  the  1105-1 154. 
Second,  gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his    *'*^*^^^^- 
family  on  the  mainland.    To  these  he  presently  added 
the  Norman  principality  of  Capua,  first  as  a  depen-  capua, 
dent  territory,  then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his 
dominions.     He  next  won  the  last  possession  in  the 
West  which  was  still  held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
city  of  Naples.     He  then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  Xapic*, 
both  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman 
conquests  by  the  annexation  of  the  Abruzzi.     This  The 

/•     1        XT  •  •      T     1       Abruzzi, 

was  the  only  part  of  the  Norman  possessions  m  Italy  n^o. 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  held  by 
the  Western  Emperors.  At  this  point  the  Western 
Terminus  must  be  held  to  have  gone  back.  Roger 
next,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  his  power  for  a 
moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Meanwhile  he  was 
more  successful  against  the  common  enemies  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  As  Sicily  had 
twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,  Africa  now  began 
to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.  Roger  held  a  consider-  Conquests 
able  dominion  on  the  African  coast,  including  Mehadia^  via^vvafi. 
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Bona,anil  other  points,  which  were  lost  under  his  soj 
William. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhapl 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divida 
and  united  and  handed  over  from  one  dynasty  of 
strangers  to  another.  In  the  twelftli,  in  the  six- 
teenth, in  the  eighteenth  century,  Sicily,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  one  of  the  Sicilies,  found  a  king  in  tlie 
Western  Emperor,  but  neither  the  whole  nor  either  of 
its  parts  was  ever  incorporated  with  the  Empire.  And 
the  boundaries,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  kingdom  have 
hardly  changed  at  all.  For  the  only  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  the  Sicilian  king  was  his  ecclesiastical  over- 
lord. The  question  was  whether  the  king  of  the 
mainland  should  be  also  king  of  the  island.  But  the 
successive  dynasties  which  reigned  both  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  over  its  divided  parts  were  for  a 
long  time  eager  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  their  first 
founder,  by  conquests  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Before 
the  Latin  taking  of  Constantinople,  William  the  Good 
began  again  to  estabUsh  an  Epeirot  and  insular  do- 
minion by  the  conquest  of  Durazzo,  Corfu,  Kephal- 
Mnia,  and  Zakynthos,  But  these  outlying  dominions 
were  granted  in  fief  to  the  Sicilian  Admiral  Mar- 
garito,'  who,  himself  bearing  the  strange  title  of 
Kmg  of  the  Epeirots,  founded  a  dynasty  which,  mth 
the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  held  Kephallenia,  Zakyn- 
thos, and  Ithake  into  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus 
these  lands,  like  Cyprus  and  Trebizond,  were  cut  ofl 


'  On  this  very  flingular,  but  yeiy  obttcure,  little  state  see  our 

own  Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Eoger  of  Howden  (iii.  161,  269),  and 

'  the  Ghibeline  Annals  of  Placentia,  Perta,  xix.  468.  See  also  Hojif, 

(rMoAic'tte  Gneohenltmd«»'n..\^\. 
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from  the  Empire  just  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolu-     chap, 
tions  of  Sicily  cut  them  off  equally  from  the  Sicilian  ■ — . — -  - 
kingdom.     A  more  lasting    power   in  these   regions  Epeimt 
began  under  Manfred,  who  received,  as  his  Greek  ofManftrf 

■=  '  '  IMS. 

wife's  dowiy,  Corfu,  Durazzo,  and   a  strip  of  the 
Albanian  coast,  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Romania. 
This  dominion  passed  to  his  conqueror  Charles  of  ofChnriM 
Anjou,  who  further  established  a  feudal  superiority  m(S"ijI' 
over  the  Epeirot  despotat.     But  the  plans  of  Charles  isra-ma. 
■were  cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  the  Vespers.  The  "^ 
Two  Sicilies— to  forestall  the  name — were  now  divided. 
Both  kingdoms  had  to  do  with  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  but  it  was  only  the  continental  kingdom 
which  kept  any  actual  dominion  there.    Durazzo  was  H^tofyo' 

'  ■'  Diiraizs, 

lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  but  it  came  back  to  ^^^■ 
the  Angevin  house,  to  become  a  separate  Angevin  i)u«iijof 
duchy,  till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  the  Albanian  JlJf^'*^"- 
powers.     Another  branch  held  Lepanto — once  jVau- 
paktos  —  which  lasted  longer.     Corfu  and  Butrinto  isis-isea. 
became  immediate  possessions  of  the  NeapoHtan  crown 
till  they  found  more  lasting  masters  at  Venice. 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Naples,  besides  the  influence  of  both  Sicilian  crowns 
in  southern  Greece,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  tended  to  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the 
Sicihan  kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out  of  which  they 
sprang.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  geographical 
enlargement  of  the  kingdoms  themselves.     Still  less  Acrtoc 

cupied  Uv 

can  that  name  be  given  to  the  short  occupation  of  chariaibf 
Acre  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  character  of  one  of 
the  many  Kings  of  Jerusalem.     The  Sicihan  king- 
doms themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  or 
lost  territory  till  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  Malta  to  utiw 
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the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  Philip  the  Second 
added  the  Stati  degli  Premii  to  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
great  revolution  of  all  has  taken  place  in  our  ovm 
day.  The  name  of  Sicily  has  for  the  first  time  been 
wiped  from  the  European  map.  The  island  of  Ilieron 
and  Eoger  has  sunk  to  form  seven  provinces  of  a 
prince  who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the  crown  or  the 
title  of  that  illustrious  realm. 


§  3.  The  Crusading  States.  ^L 

The  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  wlH 
the  states  formed  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Both  grew  out  of  lands  won  by  Western 
conquerors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself, 
partly  from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of 
the  two  processes  is  different.  The  Sicilian  Normans 
began  by  conquering  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then 
went  on  to  win  the  island  which  the  Saracens  had 
torn  from  the  Empire.  The  successive  crusades  first 
founded  Christian  states  in  the  lands  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans had  won  from  the  Empire,  and  then  parti- 
tioned the  Empire  itself.  The  first  crusaders  undertook 
to  hold  their  conquest  as  fiefs  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
This  condition  was  only  very  partially  carried  out; 
but  the  mere  theory  marks  a  stage  in  the  relations 
between  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Latin  powers  of 
Palestine  which  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Sicily, 

First  among  these  powers  come  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerumlem  and  tlie  other  Frank  principalities  which 
arose  out  of  the  first  crusade.  The  kingdom  of  Cyprux, 
which  \n  some  soiX-  co'&'OwM.^si.  NJaa  Kingdom  of  Jeru«- 


I 


lem,  forme  a  link  between  the  true  crusading  states 

and  those  wliich  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 

Empire  in  tlie  fourth  crusade.  And  closely  connected 

with  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Kilikian  Armenia  whose 

foundation  we  have  already  mentioned.'     This  last 

was  an  Eastern  state  wliich  became  to  some  extent 

latinized.      But  Cyprus,  the  Syrian  states,  and  the 

Latin  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 

Empire,  all  agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe 

in  Eastern  lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear 

as  a  dominant  race  over  tlie  natives,  of  whatever 

blood  or  creed. 

The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade  TheCm- 

was  to  cut  off  the  Mussidman  powers  from  the  seas  oirthsMns- 

of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,     In  the  first  years  of  f"™  f>e 

the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 

Armenian,  and  Latin,  held  the  whole  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  and  Syria.     The  Kijigdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  Eiimiif 
•^  ^  '  tho  King- 

greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Beri/tos  "j'""  "' 

to  Gaza.     To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 

reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 

Sea.     To  the  nortli  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in 

the  days    of  Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the 

superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.     These  were  the 

county  of  TVijpo^w,  reaching  northwards  to  the  Syrian  Tripuiu. 

Alexandretta^  and  the  more  famous  principality  of 

Aniiock.     That  great  city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  adHocIi. 

first    days  of  Saracen   conquest,  won   back  to   the  ^w. 

Empire  in  the  Macedonian  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  see. 

won  back  by  the  Frank,  remained  a  Christian  princi-  insi. 

pahty  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  !«'«■ 

1  Sm  above,  p.  392. 
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CHAP,  pass  again  under  Mussulman  rule    till    late    in    the 

—^ —  thirteenth  century.     North-east  of  Antioch    lay  f!ie 
furthest  of  the  Latin  possessions,  the  inland  county 

E.ie»s».  of  Edessa.   This  was  tlie  first  to  be  lost ;  it  fell  under 

1128-1178.  the  power  of  the  Turkisli  Attabegs  of  Syria.     They 

LoMofibB  cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  taking  away  the 

berond  territory  east  of  Jordan.     On  their  ruin   arose  the 

Jordan. 

mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord  alike  of  Egypt  and 

Jmi»»ietn    Syria.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  kingdom  which 

Sal"*",      Btill  bore  that  name  was  cut  doMTi  to  the  lands  just 
1197.  ■' 

round  Tyre.    The  crusades  which  followed  won  back 

Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last  the  diplomacy  of 

JsniwUm    Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from  the  Egyptian 

rtcTered  ^■' ' 

VFre-       Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy  City  itself.     A  strip 
^nd,       Qf  coast  running  inland  at  two  points,  so  as  to  take 
in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end,  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  at  the  other,  formed  the  Eastern  realm  of 
mft-mn.    the  lord  of  Rome  and  Sicily.     Lost  and  won  again  by 
of  J-rn-      the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally  won  for  Islam 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.     But  for  nearly  fifty  yeai's  longer  the 
points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won,  as  the  Mus- 
sulman powers  or  fresh  crusaders  from  Europe  had 
F.iiof        the  upper  hand.     Witli  the  fall  of  .^Irr^,  the  Latin 

Acre,  1291.     ,         .    .  ,        „      .  •    ,       , 

dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an  end. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christians  from  the 
Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from  the 
Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 
CjTinu.  These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia. 

The  frontier  of  Cyprus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical 
change,  unVeaa  iX.  -^as  ■'nkeu,  for  a  part  of  the  four- 
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teenth  and  fiHeenth  centuries,  the  city  and  haven  of    chap. 
Famagosta  paased  to  Genoa,      The  kings  of  Cyprus  ~ — • — - 
however  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  some-  GenoeM. 
times,  before  the  whole  Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  beiwwn 
really  held  this  or  that  piece  of  territory  on  the  main-  Jini»kin. 
land.    Meanwhile  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  some  sort  Arm«ni> 
entered  the  Western  world,  when  its  kins,  after  re-  i«Jgw  the 
ceiving  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Frnpewr, 
thought  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  tlie  Western 
Emperor  also.    The  kingdom,  though  sadly  cut  sliort 
by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  lived  on  under  native 
princes  till  the  middle  of  the   fourteenth   century,  imz 
Then  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a  Cooneiion 
branch  of  the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the  ^™'" 
reigning  king  of  Cyprus.     But  the  first  joint  reign  fiT"^ 
was  the  last.    The  remnant  of  independent  Armenia  End  ft 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  Mameluke  lords  of  Syria,  "d 
while  Cyprus  lingered  on  till  Saint  Mark   and  his  i«»- 
commonwealth  became  the  heirs  of  its  last  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Komania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.     And 
these  last  again  fall  into  two  classes.     There  are  the  FT»nkprin- 
Frank  principalities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  *^"*^- 
there  are  the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and  of  Poe«™iDiu 
their  citizens.     Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  nuriume 
the  great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  off  all  "e^""- 
traces  ofallegiance  to  the  Empire.  G«7ioa,whichhadno  Gmoi. 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
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Compori- 
fum  be- 
tween 
tlie  two. 


But  the  part  played  by  Genoa  in  the  East  is  small 
beside  the  great  and  abiding  dominion  of  Venice. 
No  result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field 
which  it  gave  to  Venetian  growth.  The  position  of 
the  two  commonweaths  is  different.  Genoa  was  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  manner  at 
home.  Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empire, 
her  really  great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share 
in  its  overtlirow. 


997. 


§  4.  The  Eastern  Dominion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  its  position  as  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  gradually  became  an  indepen- 
dent power  without  any  formal  act  of  separation. 
The  beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  dates  from  tlie  time  Avhen 
Venice  was  still  undoubtedly  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Her  first  conquests  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
conquests  which  gave  her  chiefs  the  style  of  Dukes  nf 
Venice  andDalmatia/mvolyed  no  casting  aside  of  the 
Imperial  superiority.^  But  the  Eastern  dominion  of 
Venice  had  now  begun,  and  the  full  developement  of 
that  dominion  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy, 
or  indeed  with  the  existence,  of  the  Empire.  Li  a 
strictly  geographical  view,  her  Istrian  and  Dalmatian 
fiominionof  domhiion  cannot  be  separated  from  her  Albanian  and 

Venice.  *■ 

purely  Greek  dominion.  Venice  could  not  become 
a  great  European  power  till  she  passed  from  the 
Slavonic  lands  whose   connexion    witli   the   Empire 

*  See  the  Venetian  Chronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.     After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  after  that  of  the 
£!iuperor  in  religious  ceremonies. 


Connexion 
of  the 
Dalmatian 
and  Greek 
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was  nominal  or  precarious  into  the  Albanian  and  Greek     chap. 
lands  which  were  among  its  immediate  possessions.  Her  ^ 


greatness  dates  from  that  partition  of  the  Empire  which  ^^^^ 
was  the  surest  proof  that  she  had  wholly  cast  aside  «on  on 
her  Byzantine  allegiance.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
history  of  Venicfe  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  history  of  Sicily.    In  each  case,  a  part  of  the  Compan- 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Eome  grew  into  a  separate  ^^^  ^^ 
power ;  that  power  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  Eastern  ^*^*^^- 
Europe  to  Western,  and,  in  its  new  Western  character, 
it  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  the  Eastern  lands.   But, 
as   Venice  and   Sicily  parted   from   the   Empire  in 
different  ways,  so  their  later  relations  to  the  Empire 
were  widely  different.     The  Sicilian  state  began  in 
actual  conquests  made  by  foreign  invaders  at   the 
expense  of  the  Empire.     Venice  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into  independ- 
ence.    Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly  Western 
than  Venice.     The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts,  to 
estabhsh  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from  with- 
out, and  were  not  really  lasting.     But  Venice,  whose  Venice 

.  inherits  the 

princes  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  po«tion  of 

^  *-^  the  Empire. 

Empire  of  Eomania,*  took  up  in  some  sort  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one 
bulwark  against  the  Mussulman,  she  set  up  another 
and  a  more  lasting  one. 

The  true    scene   of   Venetian    power    was    the 
East,  and  in  the  East  her  true  sphere  of  enterprise 

^  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  (8ovf 
BcvcTiias)  was  3€(nrort#c<p  d^uofuiTt  TifirfOel^,  ^X^"^  ''"^  ^^  o\nv  wpo^  to 
okay  o  TO  Twv  ^pdyKtav  iKTrjaaTO  y€vo^  to  TCToprov  icat  tov  Tcrdprov 
TO  ij/ijurv,     George  Akropolit^s,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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was  primarily  the  Hadriatic,  and  next  to  that,  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Ji^iean.  She  remained 
both  a  Dahnatian  and  a  Greek  power  down  to  the 
moment  of  her  overthrow,  and,  at  the  moment  of  her 
overthrow,  it  was  not  eighty  years  since  she  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  and  an  .£gajan  power. 
The  Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  an  enlarpenient 
of"  her  Dalmatian  dominion.  The  fourth  crusade  was 
the  turning-point  in  her  history.  It  is  significant  that 
Zara  was  taken — not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time — 
on  the  way  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Already 
mistress,  or  striving  to  be  mistress,  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  eastern  eoast  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope  of 
becoming  mistress  of  the  southern  part.  Mistress  of 
the  whole  coast  she  never  was  at  any  one  moment ; 
one  point  was  gained  and  another  lost.  But  extension 
in  those  lands  was  steadily  aimed  at  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  Hadriatic  coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or 
other,  under  Venetian  rule. 

This  mission  of  Venice  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
scheme  of  partition  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  She  was 
to  be  mistress  of  the  Hatb-iatic  and  Ionian  sens.  To 
her  were  assigned,  not  only  the  islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  tlje  Empire,  but  the  whole  western  coast 
itself,  from  the  north  of  Albania  to  the  south) 
point  of  Peloponnesoa.  She  was  to  have  some  poinl 
in  the  jEgEpan,  among  them  Oreos  and  Karystos  at 
the  two  ends  of  Euobia.  But  she  was  also  to  have 
fi  large  continental  dominion.  She  was  to  have  her 
quarter  of  the  capital,  with  a  Thracian  and 
Asiatic  dominion,  including,  according  to  i 
versions  Vhe  sUaix^fe  a\V>\.iai«A  "il  Lai\a  at  the 
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of  the  Euxine.^     The  actual  possessions  of  Venice  in     chap. 
the  East  have  a  very  different  look.     Much  of  the 


Her  actual 

territory  which  was  assigned  to  the  republic  never  possessioiu, 
became  hers,  while  she   obtained   large  possessions 
which  were  not  assigned  to  her.    But  the  main  point, 

XT        ^    «»«« * 

the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  never  forgotten,  nion  i^* 
though  some  both  of  her  earliest  and  of  her  latest  uadrfatic. 
conquests  lay  beyond  its  necessary  range. 

Among  those  possessions  of  Venice  which  were  not  possessions 
assigned  to  her  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest  signed  by 
and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete,   tion*. 
This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  con-  i2S£i669. 
quest,  and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  till  the  war  of  Candia  handed  over  all  1645-1669. 
Crete,  save  two  fortresses,  to  the  Ottoman.     Before 
this  loss,  Saint  Mark  had  won  and  lost  another  great 
island  which  lay  altogether  beyond  the  scheme  of 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople.     Late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  republic  succeeded  the  Latin  Acqui*i- 
kings  in  the  possession  of  Cyprus.     But  this  was  held  cj-prus- 
for   less   than   a  century.      Cyprus,  hke   Crete  and 
Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of  struggle  between  Euro- 
pean and  barbarian  powers.     But  it  shared  the  fate,  ixws  of 
not  of  Sicily  but  of  Crete,  and  became  the  solid  prize  istl"*' 
of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won  the  barren 
laurels  of  Lepanto.     Anotlier   possession  which  lay  occupat 

ofThe!» 

ionikd. 

1426-1430. 


ion 


out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion  was  ?onikr" 


the  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.  Bought  of  a 
Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Turk.  Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  repubhc  for  the 

^  If  this  is  what  is  r  ally  meant  by  Laza  or  Lcicta  in  the  Act  ot 
PiEurtition.     Moratori,  xii.  357. 
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CHAP,     early  loss  of  Hadrianople  and   her   other  Thracian 
territory. 

The  short  Venetian  possession  of  Thessalonike,  the 
longer  possession  of  Cyprus,  stand  apart  in  time  and 
place  from  that  more  nearly  continuous  Venetian  do- 
minion in  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Mgican,  of  which 
Crete  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  the  most  distant 
point,  Tlie  early  stages  of  that  dominion  cannot  be 
kept  apart  from  the  story  of  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the 
Hadriatic.  The  states  of  Serena  and  Croatia  were 
from  the  beginning  the  inlaiid  neighbours  of  the  Dal- 
-  matian  coast  cities.  The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  states. 
Pagania  on  the  Narenta,  Zachloumia  between  the 
Narenta  and  Eagusa,  Terbounia,  represented  by  the 
modern  Trebinje,  the  coast  district  of  the  Canali, 
Dioklea,  taking  in  the  modem  Montenegro  with  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Drin—Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its 
lake,  the  harbours  of  Spisza,  Antivari,  and  Dulcigno, 
were  all  originally  Servian.  The  Dalmatian  coast 
cities,  Dekatera  or  Cattaro,  Raousion  or  Ragiisa, 
Tragourion  or  Trail,  Diadora,  Jadera,  or  Zara, 
formed  a  Eoman  fringe  on  what  had  become  a  Slavonic 
body.  It  was  not  even  a  continuous  fringe,  as  the 
Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at  more  than  one  point. 
Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of  the  heathen  Naxentines, 
cut  Koman  Dalraatia  into  two  marked  parts.  It  even 
took  in  most  of  the  great  islands,  Cwrso/o — once  Black 
Korkyra — Meleda^  Lenina — once  Pharos — and  others. 
At  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  the  Croatian 
power  was  strongest  in  those  lands.  Tlie  wars  of 
rhar/'esibc  Churles  the  Great  Ml  l\ie  crjiist  cities  to  the  Eastern 
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nnder  Frankish  rule.     Presently  Croatia  won  its  in-     chap. 
dependence  of  the  Western  Empire,  while  the  coast  ^r*   -" 
cities  were  practically  lost  by  the  Eastern.     Under  setuement 
Basil   the  Macedonian  the  Imperial   authority  was  the  Mace- 
admitted,  in  name  at  least,  both  by  the  cities  and  by  »68-«7«. 
the  Croatian  prince.     More  than  a  century  later  came  ^*"*  v«»«- 
the  first  Venetian  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  pagan  §J«*»  ^^ 
power  on  the  Narenta  and  was  looked  on  at  Venice  as 
a  deliverance  of  the  cities  from  Croatian  rule.     But 
all  this  involved  no  formal  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.^    Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the  Thedties 
cities  again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and  when  the  ^^^ 
taking  of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Croatian  Daimatun 

Kinirdom. 

Kresimir  may  pass  for  an  assertion  of  complete  in-  loef 
dependence.     But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  then  Magyar 
of  Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed   up  by  the  Croatia, 
growing  power  of  the  Magyar.     Then  comes  a  time  in  Dalmatia, 
which  this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.     Under  Manuel  Komn^nos  the  Croatia  and 
whole  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fully  restored  to  iwtored  to 

,         T^        .  ,  ,  ,  .   .  .       the  Empire, 

the  Empu-e ;    but   ten  years  later  the   cities   again  ii7i. 
passed  to  Hungary.     This  was  their  final  separation  Daimatu 

^  ^      -^  ,  ^  paflsesto 

from  the  Empire,  and  by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  Hungaiy. 
ofi*  all  Byzantine  allegiance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  struggle 
of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     The  his-  i*2J|"^^**^ 
tory  of  Dalmatia  becomes  part  of  the  long  struggle 
of  Venice  for  Hadriatic  dominion.     For  five  hundred 
years  the  cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic 

^  But  we  see  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
theie  distant  dependendesy  when  we  find  that,  on  the  submission 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  tribute  of 
tli6  dtiei  was  assigned  to  the  Croatian  prince. 
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coast  were  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the 
-  strifes  of  the  powers  of  the  mainland.  These  were  in 
Dalmatia  the  Hungarian  and  Bosnian  Kings  ;  more  to 
the  south  they  were  the  endless  powers  which  rose  and 
fell  in  Albania  and  northern  Greece.  In  after  times 
the  Ottoman  took  the  place  of  all.  And  many  of  the 
cities  were  able,  amid  the  disputes  of  their  stronger 
neighbours,  to  make  themselves  independent  commoi 
wealths  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Ragusa, 
all,  kept  her  independence  during  the  whole  time* 
modified  in  later  times  by  a  certain  external  depen- 
dence on  the  Turk.  And  the  almost  invisible  inlaud_ 
commonwealth  of  Polizza — a  Slavonic  San  Marino- 
kept  its  separate  being  into  the  present  century. 

The  crusading  conquest  of  Zara,  the  first  act  ( 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  was  the  beginning  of 
this  long  struggle.  The  frontier  between  Venice  and.  , 
Hungary  fluctuated  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  early  in  the  fourteenth  the  whole  coast  ■* 
again  Venetian.  Meanwhile  tlie  republic  was  striving 
to  make  good  herposition  further  south.  The  Epeirot 
despotat  long  hindered  her  establishment  either  on  the 
coasts  or  on  t!ie  islands  of  northern  Greece.  Durazzo, 
the  old  Epidaranos,  the  central  point  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  Venetian  range,  was  won,  b\gviBjM 
with  Corfu,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  conquest ;  bu^H 
both  were  presently  lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after 
times.  The  famous  island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  has  a 
special  history  of  its  own.  No  part  of  Greece  has- 
been  so  often  cut  off  from  the  Greek  body.  Und( 
Pyrrhos  and  Agathokles,  no  less  than  under  Mich; 
Angelos  and  Eoger,  it  obeyed  an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilil 
maater.     It  was  among  l\\e  ^v-cbV  ^as\s  of  Greece 
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pass  permanently  under  Eoman  dependence.     At  last,    chap. 
after  yet  another  turn  of  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  ^jjj^jj — ' 
four  hundred  years  to  the  great  commonwealth.     In  XTqtJ^of 
our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free  Greece  till  l^S^^hg?. 
long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 
But,  under  so  many  changes  of  foreign  masters,  the 
island  has  always  remained  part  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom.     Alone  among  the  Greek  lands,  Corfu 
has  never  passed  under  barbarian  rule.     It  has  seen  i7i6. 
the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as  an  invader^  for  isoo. 
another  moment  as  a  nominal  overlord. 

The  second  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  the  ^^^^     , 

'■  advance  of 

beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring  Venice, 
islands.  But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  tlie 
south.  The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Republic  at  this 
time  were  in  Peloponnesos  and  the  -^ga^an  islands. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Metkone  and 
Korone — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held  }}^^^  »nd 

Cortm, 

for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Among  the  ^lEgffian  ^'^^' 
islands  Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 
in  the  greatest  of  their  number,  that  of  Euhoia^  often  "*^j^'  °^ 
disguised  under  the  specially  barbarous  name  of 
Negropont}  The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shiftings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  all  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the 


*  NegroporUe — a  wild  comiption  of  Euripos — is  strictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  baronies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care- 
lessly transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candia, 
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perplexed  Greek  history  of  the  time.  Venice,  mixed 
up  in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtained  in  the  end  com- 
plete possession,  but  not  till  after  the  seoond  occupa- 
tion of  Corfu.     The  island  was  kept  till  the  Turkish 

r  conquest  eighty  years  later.  Several  other  islands 
were  held  by  the  Eepuhlic  at  different  times.  Of 
these  Tmos  and  Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till 
Venice  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  confined  to  the 
western  seas. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  occupation  of 
Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 
fallen  again.  By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great 
of  Hungary  shut  out  Venice  altogether  from  the  Dal- 

'  matian  coasts,  and,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required 
the  Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title. 
Later  in  the  century  Venice  again  gained  ground, 
and  her  Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions 
began  to  draw  near  together,  and  to  form  one  whole, 
though  never  a  continuous  whole.  In  the  space  of 
about  eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards 
Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  called 
into  rivalry  by  the  war  of  Chioggia — Venice  again 
became  mistress  of  the  greater  part  of  Dalraatia. 
Some  districts  however  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Saint  SavUy  and  Hungary  kept  part  of  the  inland 
territory  with  the  fortress  of  Clissa.  The  point 
where  the  Hadriatie  coast  turns  nearly  due  south 
may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  tlie  lasting  and 
nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the  EepubUc ;  but 
for  the  present  the  Venetian  power  went  on  spreadii 
far  south  of  that  point.  On  the  second  occupalii 
of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  oi  Durazzo,  Alemo, 

and  of  the  Albanian  Sfcodra  ot  Scutari.    Buti-itUo  and 
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the  ever   memorable  Parga  put   themselves   under    chap. 
Venetian  protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  ^—-^ — ' 
Prince  of  Achaia.     In  Peloponn^sos  the  Messenian 
towns  were  still  held,  and  to  them  were  now  added  isss. 
Argos  and  its  port  of  Nauplia^  known  in  Italian  as 
Napoli  di  Romania.     Patras  was  held   for   a  few  1408-1415. 
years,  Monembasia  was  won,  and  the  isle  of  Aigina,  ^^^^ 
which  might  almost  pass  for  part  of  Peloponnesos.  On 
the  other  side  of  Greece,  the  possession  of  Corfu  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  so-called  Ionian  Islands. 
The  prince  of  Kephallenia,  of  Zakynthos  or  Zante,  and  The 
of  Leiikadia  or  Santa  Maura,  found  it  to  his  interest,  isUnd*. 
for  fear  of  the  advancing  Ottoman,  to  put  his  do- 
minions under  the  overlordship  of  Saint  Mark. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Venice  and  Veniee  the 

*■       ^  ^  /  champion 

of  Europe.   The  championship  of  Christendom  against  |M(*iMtthe 
the  Turk  now  passes  from  the  New  Eome  to  the 
hardly  less  Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons.   The  short 
occupation  of  Thessalonike  may  pass  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Venice  and  the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point.  In 
Peloponnesos,  Argos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk ;  at  lo«  of 
the  same  moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  nea. ' 
gradually  occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts of  Dalmatia.     Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  1505-1699. 
seventeenth   centuries   the  inland  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
Eepublic  always  kept  the  chief  coast  cities,  Zara, 
Sebenico,  and  Spalato.     Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power  went  back  everywhere,  i/vsms  of 
except  in  the  western  islands.     On  the  mainland 
Crojaj  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was  held  for  a  while.  1474-1478. 
But  both  Croja  and  Skodra  were  won  by  MflJiQme\» 
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the  Conqueror,  and  the  treaty  which  ended  this  war  left 
to  the  Eepublic  nothing  on  tlie  coast  of  Albania  and 
Northern  Greece,  save Durazzo,  Antivari,  und  ButritUo. 
The  treaty  whicli  followed  the  next  war  took  away 
Durazzo,  Butrinto,  and  Lepanto.  A  series  of  revolutions 
in  the  islands  of  which  the  Eepublic  already  held 
overlordship  placed  them  under  her  immediate  d< 
minion,  to  be  struggled  for  against  the  Turk 
the  nest  peace  Zakynthos  was  kept,  on  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  Kephallmia  passed  to  the 
1602.  Turk,  to  be  won  back  seventeen    years    later,  and 

isos-ifiM.  then  to  be  permanently  kept.  Leukadia  was  at  the 
LnMoftha  same  time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again.  In 
nodiin  for-    Pelopounesos  Modon  and  Coron  were  lost  along  with 

Durazzo  and  Lepanto,  and  tlie  great  naval  war  with 

Suleiman  cost  the  Eepublic  her  last  Peloponnesian  pos- 
sessions, Nauplia  and  Monembasia,  together  with  all 
her  .S^sd&n  islands,  except  Tenos  and  Mykonos.  The 
victory  of  Lepanto  leaves  its  mark  in  geography 
only  by  the  loss  of  the  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Albanian  city  of  Antivari.  The  strictly  Greek 
dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  confined  to  the  islands,  and,  after  the  loss  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  almost  wholly  to  the  western 
islands.  But  after  the  loss  of  Ci'ete  came  a  revival 
of  the  Venetian  power,  like  one  of  the  old  revivals 
'  VenetiM  of  the  Empire.  The  great  campaigns  of  Francesco 
rSup^. "  Mornsini,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  freed 
i6»3-i6e9.  all  Pelopounesos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it  to  the 
dominion  of  Saint  Mark. 

The  same  treaty  confirmed  Venice  in  the  posi 
sion  of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     The  next  war 
cost  her  the  whole  o?  TeVo^oxvnfesos.,  her  two  Cretan 
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fortresses,  and  her  two  remaining  ^gaean  islands.  She     chap. 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece,  ' — • — ' 
where   she  had  again  won  Leukadia   and   Butrinto^ 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Prevesa.     During  the  last  century  the  Venetian  pos-  ^^**J|;^^ 
sessions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  ?on;»ni*^n 

in  Grwce 

Ionian  islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  Butrinto,  j^ntu!^"* 
Prevesa,  and  Parga. 

The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Eepublic  during  Venetian 

•ii»  •iii'iiT        territory  in 

the  same  time  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  dis-  Daimatia. 
trict  in  the  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down 
to  Budua,  except  where  the  territory  of  independent 
Bagusa  broke  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Eagusa  Raguwm 
was  so  jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that 
she  preferred  the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two 
points  of  the  coast,  at  Klek  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and 
again  at  Sutonna  on  the  Bocche,  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory came  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  do- 
minion of  Eagusa  from  the  Venetian  possessions  on 
either  side.  Meleda  and  the  smaller  islands  near 
Eagusa  were  part  of  the  Eagusan  territory;  the 
others,  great  and  small,  Curzola,  once  Black  Korkyra, 
Lesina,  once  Pharos,  and  the  rest,  were  Venetian.  Such 
were  the  relations  of  the  two  Hadriatic  common- 
wealths down  to  the  days  when,  first  Venice  and 
then  Eagusa,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  direct  possessions  of  the  PoaaesMona 

.  Ill  T  of  Venetian 

Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within  fwniuea. 
the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which 
were  held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the 
Sepublic  or  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.     It  would  b^ 
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CHAP,    endless  to  trace  out  the  revolutions  of  every  .^^an 

■ — ■ — ■  island  ;  but  one  among  the  few  which  claim  our  notice 

became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  which  proved,  nest  to 

the  Venetian  commonwealth  itself,  the  most  long-lived 

Tho  Du«hy  Latin  power  in  the  Greek  world.     This  is  the  duchy 

or  Knxo*.  ^  ■" 

variously  known  as  that  of  A'a^os,  of  the  Dddekannesofit 

and  of  the  Arckiptlago,  the  barbarous  name  given  to 

i»7.         the  ,^aian  or    White  Sea}    Founded  in  the  early 

1307.  years  of  Latin  settlement   by  the  Venetian    Marco 

Sanudo,  the  island  duchy  Hved  on  as  a  Latin  state, 

commonly  as  a  vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater 

166B.  power,  till  the  last  half  of  the   sixteenth    century. 

Shorn  of  many  of  its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord, 

AnneMd     granted  afresh  to  a  Jewish  duke,  it  passed  thii-teeii 

Turk.        years   later  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 

Sultan.     Most  of  the  Kyklades  were  eitlier  parts  of 

this  duchy  or  fiefs  held  of  it  by  other  Venetian  faiui- 

1617.         lies.    All  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk  ;  but  some 

of  the  very  smallest  remained  merely  tributary,  and 

.         not  fully  annexed,  into  the  seventeenth  century.        -^^ 

BettJe-  The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  frorn 

G*no»iiQd   Latin  to  Hebrew  hands  saw   the  fall   of   the  most 

ciumiu.       remarkable  of  the  Genoese  settlements  in  the  Greek 

lands.    These  settlements,  like  those  of  Venice,  formed 

two  classes,  those  which   were   posseasiona   of  the 

Genoese  commonwealth  itself  and  those  which  came 

into  the  hands  of  Genoese  citizens.     Genoa  had  no 

share  in  the  fourth  crusade ;  she  had    therefore  no 

share  in  the  division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the 

ISM.  restoration  of  Byzantine  ride,  her  colony  of  Galnta 

'  'Aoirpt]  BdXoxrtTo.,  ae  dietingubhed  from  the  Euxiiie,  the  fiaCpt) 
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made  her  almost  a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empite.    chap. 
But  the  seat  of  direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East  ^^^^^^ 
was  not  the  -^aean  but  the  Euxine.     On  the  southern  ^^^ 
coast  of  that  sea  the  republic   held  Amastris    and  ?^°*'' 
Amisos,  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  was  her  great 
colony  of  Kaffa.     The  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa 
came  to  an  end  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  1*75. 
century  ;  but  it  outhved  the  Empires  both  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  Trebizond. 

The  u^sean  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
longer  lived  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self.    The  family  of  Gattilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an  Le«bos. 
Imperial  fief  m  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it 
till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     But  the  most  re- 
markable Genoese  settlement  in  the  -^aean  was  that 
of  Chios.     First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house  V^^  ^acca- 
of  Zaccaria,  the  island,  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  ^^^^^^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  com- 
pany or  Maona.  a  body  somewhat  hke  our  own  East  TheMaon*. 

'^       ^  '  •/  ^  1846-1566. 

India  Company.  Samos,  K6s,  and  Phokaia  on  the 
mainland,  came  at  different  times  under  their  power, 
and  Chios  did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till 
the  same  year  as  the  duchy  of  Naxos.  is^- 

One  more  insular  dominion  remains,  chiefly  famous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
of  an  order.     In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revo-  Reroiu- 
lutions.     In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it  Rhodes, 
became  an  independent  Greek  principality,  Hke  Epeiros  1288. 
and  Trebizond.     Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of  12*6. 
the  Nicene  Emperors.     Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  pre-  1249. 
sently  won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later 
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CHAP-     it  wag  again  seized  by  the  Kuighta  of  Saint  Johi 
From  Rhodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  establislied  its 
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some  points  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  especially  their 
famous  fortress  of  Halikamussos.  They  beat  back 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman 
the  Lawgiver  forty  years  later.  Driven  from  Khodes, 
the  order  received  Malta  from  Charles  the  Pifth  as  a 
fief  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom.  We  are  thus  brouglit 
back  to  the  island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  for  seven  hundred  yeai-s.  The  knights  in 
their  new  home  beat  back  their  former  conqueror 
Suleiman,  and  kept  their  island  till  the  times  of  con- 
fusion. Held  by  France,  held  by  England,  held,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  by  its  own  Sicihan  overlord,  this  fi-ag- 
ment  of  the  Empire  of  Leo  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Roger  finally  passed  at  the  peace  under  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  England-  ^H 

§  5.  The  Principalities  of  the  Greek  MainlaTid.     ^^ 
The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast.     The  Venetian  conquesO 
of  Peloponn^sos  was  the  only  e.xceplion  on  a  greaO 
scale.     In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several 
powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greeks 
mainland.     We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear 
again,  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a 
moment  grew  into  an  Empire  of  Theesalonik&.    Among 
the  Latin  powers  two  rose  to  European  importance. 
These  are  the  duchy  of  Athene  in  central  Greece — in 
Bellas,  according  to  the  Byzantine  nomeuclature--j 
and   the  principality  of  Ackaia  or  Muraia  in  Pd 
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ponnesos.     This  last  name,  of  uncertain  origin/  has     chap. 
come,  in  its  ItaHan  shape,  to  be  a  modern  name  of  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  peninsula  itself.      But  the  name  of  Moraia  seems  Use  of  the 

,  ,,      name 

strictly  to  belong  to  the  domam  lands  of  the  pnnci-  Moraia, 
pality,  and  never  to  go  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  the 
principality,  which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of 
Peloponn^sos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally 
annex  the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  But  while  the  Athenian  ducliy  lived 
on  to  become  itself  the  prize  of  Mahomet  the  Conque- 
ror, the  lands  of  the  Achaian  principality  had  already 
gone  back  into  Greek  hands.  The  lordship  of  Athens,  Lordship  of 
founded  by  Otho  de  la  Koche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the  1204-1205. 
kingdom  of  Thessalonike,  then  of  the  Empire  of 
Eomania.  But  it  was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of 
France  that  the  title  of  Great  Lord^  was  exchanged  The 

^  Duchy. 

for  that  of  Duke.     The  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  1260. 
the  Catalan  Great  Company,  who  in  central  Greece  un  con- 
grew  from  mere  ravagers  into  territorial  occupiers,  lan. 
They  had  already  occupied  the  Thessalian  land   of 
Neopatra^  and  they  transferred  the  nominal  title  of 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatra  to  princes  of  the  Sicihan  The  sid- 
branch   of  the   House   of  Aragon.     Thus   the   two   **°  "  **' 

*  Fallmerayer  gives  the  name  a  Slavonic  origin ;  Hopf  and 
Hertzberg  make  Mmpaia  a  transposition  of  'Pco/Wa.  Neither  de- 
rivation is  satisfactory ;  but  either  is  better  than  the  old  one  from 
the  mulberry-leaf.  But  more  likely  than  any  is  that  proposed  by 
M.  Sathas  (Documents  In^dits  relatifs  k  THistoire  de  la  Gr^ce  au 
Moyen  Age,  i.  xxxvii.),  who  derives  it  from  Ma^ava,  MopyciXai, 
Mo^oio,  Mopoiias — the  forms  are  endless — a  city  of  the  Eleian 
borderland.     See  Diet.  Geog.  in  Mai^gana. 

*  Grand  Sire,  Meg<Mkyr,^iUywi  icvptos.  See  Nik^phoros  Gr^- 
goiaSy  viL  5y  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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CHAP,     claimants  of  the  Sicilian  crown  were  brought  face 
^  -'^-— '  face  on  old  Greek  jrround      The  duchy  nest  passed 
Aedi*^"'  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Acciauoli,  which  already 
held  Corintli,  Megara,  Siky6n,  and  the  greater  pari 
of  Argolis.     But  their  Peloponnesian  dominion  passed 
to  the  Byzantine  lords  of  the  peninsula,  and  Neopatra 
18S0.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  Athenian  duchy 

itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boiotia,  lived  on,  the  vas- 
sal in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at  Naples,  of  the  Greek 
despot  of  Peloponnf^sOB,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Sultau. 
O"™™      Annexed  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Athens  re- 

conquiut. 

H56-1M0.    mained  in  bondage  till  our  own  day,  save  only  two 

momentary  occupations  by  Venire,  one  soon  after  the 

iMB.  first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  war  of  Morosini. 


I 


1GS7. 


The  smaller  principahties  of  SaWna  and  BodanUi 
play  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  duchya 
but  we  turn  to  the  chief  Latin  power  of  Peloponn& 
the  principality  of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  dyni 

I-  ties  and  feudal  relations  are  endless ;  its  geographical 
history  is  simpler.     The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  already  beginning  to  fall  away 
from  the  Empire.     King  Boniface  of  Thessalonike  had 
to  win  the  land  from  its  Greek  lord  Leon  Sgouros. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Champlitte  and  Villehar- 
douin  were  his  vassals.     They  had  to  struggle  with 
the  Venetian  settlement  in  Messenia,  and  with  the  , 
Greek  despot  of  Epeiros,  who,  oddly  enough,  hel 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Naupha.     These  last  towns  wei 
won  by  the  Latins,  and  became  an  Achaian  fief  in  t 
hands  of  Otho  of  Athens.     Before  the  end  of  half  ^ 

'  century,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  saT^ 
(iie  Venetian  pos8ea9ions,wa8  completed  by  the  taki 
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of  Monemhasia.     Things  looked  as  if,  now  that  the     chap. 
Latin  power  was  waning  at  Constantinople,  a  stronger  ' — -^ — ' 
Latin  power  had  arisen  in  Peloponnesos.     A  crowd  of 
Greek  lands,  Zakynthos,  Naxos,  Euboia,  Athens,  even 
Epeiros  and  Thessalonike,  acknowledged  at  one  time 
or   another  the  supremacy   of  Achaia.     But  Latin 
Achaia,  like  Latin  Constantinople,  had   to  yield  to  J^.^^J^^'^^j^ 
revived  Greek  energy.    The  Empire  won  back  the  three  ^^f^^;^ 
Lacedaemonian  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kala-  J^e^^^P*"^ 
hryta  in  northern  Arkadia  a  Greek  outpost.     Here  i2gs. 
the  Greek  advance  stopped  for  a  while. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Frank  princi-  Anjrevin 

overlord- 

pality  lost  its  independence.  It  passed  into  vassalage  «»»ip. 
to  the  Angevin  crown,  and  was  held,  sometimes  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes 
of  their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperors  of 
Eomania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  who  car- 
ried the  Achaian  name  into  Northern  Italy.^     In  tlie  pi^mem- 

^  bormcnt  of 

course   of  the   fourteenth   century  the   principality  p^^jf^"*^'* 
crumbled    away.     Patras  became    an    ecclesiastical  ^^'' 
principality  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Pope  of 
the  Old  Eome.     Argos  and  its  port  became  a  sepa-  i^se. 
rate  lordship.      Both  of  these  passed  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time  under  tlie  power  of  Venice.     Corintli  i358. 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  passed 
to  the  Acciauoli.     Meantime  the  Byzantine  province 
grew.     For  some  wliile,  under  despots  of  tlie  house  r.yzantine 

^  ndvnnce 

of    Kantakouzenos,    it  might    almost    pass    for    an  i3«-is48. 
independent  Greek  state.     Notwithstanding   the  in- 
roads of  the  Navarrese,  the  second  Spanish  invaders  1881. 
of  Greece,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ottoman,  i3«7. 
the  Greek  power  advanced,  till  it  took  in  all  Pelo-  1442. 

'  See  above,  p.  401.  *  See  above,  p.  291. 
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CHAP.  ponnSaos  save  the  Venetian  towns.  The  last  Con- 
I  ■ — .'- — •  stantine  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at  Athens 
I  jfCimnian.  ^jj(j  jj)  central  Greece.  Then  came  more  Ottomnn 
inroads,  dismemberment,  Albaniiin  colonization,  final 
annexation  by  the  Turk.  But  tiie  last  conqueror  has 
been  twice  driven  to  conquer  Peloponnesos  afresh. 
The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  cnisliol 
a  few  years  after  the  first  conquest.  Then  the  Turk 
gradually  gathered  in  the  Venetian  ports,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Maina  kept 
on  a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  to  the 
last  Venetian  conquest.  The  complete  and  unbrokeu 
possession  of  all  Peloponnesos  by  the  Ottoman  has 
never  filled  up  the  whole  of  any  one  century. 


potai  rif        ^6  have  seen  how  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted 

''"™"      away  from  the  momentary  Empire  of  Thessalonik^, 

The  despots,  like    their  neighbours,  often    found  it 

convenient  to  acknowle<ige  tlie  overlordship  of  some 

other  power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.     The 

boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short 

by  the  advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the 

mtm.     cessions  to  Manfred  of  Sicily.     A  state  was  left  which 

drajio-    took  in  old  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Aitolia,  save  the 

points  on  the  coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers. 

Aria,  the   old    Ambrakia,   was.  as   in    the   days   of 

i-iai8.    Pyrrhos,  its  head.     Another  branch  reigned  in  Great 

0.  Vlar.hia  or  Thessaly,  with  its  capital  at  Kropntra^  a 

8.         capital  presently  lost  to  the  Catalan  invaders.     Nest 

s.  the  greater  part  of  Theasaly,  and  then  Epeiros  itself, 

were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  and  then  all  gradually 

rinn       passed  under  the  Servian  power.     On  the  break-up 

njt56.    of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  confusion  and 

eiidleaa  sViViUw^s^  -wYicIft.  V^aa  Vw«iCTia  one    mar]E|M 
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feature.     The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  to  the    chap. 
front.     Albanian  settlers  press  into  all  the  southern  * — ' — ' 

^  Advance 

lands,  and  Albanian  principaUties  stand  forth  on  a  ^jfj^^^^ 
level  with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the  Kin^s  of 

ii/»ii  It  n    rm        •       •       Albania  of 

bounds  of  the  despotat  was  the  house  of  Thopta  m  the  house  of 

^7  Thopia. 

northern  Epeiros.     They  called  themselves  Kings  of  1808-1392. 

Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and  laee. 

tlieir  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 

the  soutli  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akamania, 

and  AitoUa,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  a  fragment  of  Servian 

ri'-r'*/»i'i  in  t       dvnasiv  in 

the  great  Servian  Empire  of  which  we  shall  presently  F^i^eiroi 
have  to  speak ;  its  prince  Stephen  Urosh,  who  bore  an 
imperial  style,  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions.     His  i3«3. 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  at  Joannina,  and  an  Albanian  despot  at  Arta.  Kingdom  of 
But  Thessaly  went   on   as  a   kingdom,  a    kingdom  Turkwh 
which  was  the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  *^°**"^*^ 
power  of  the  Turk.    It  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  anciently  so  called,  all  except  Neopatra  which 
was  attached  to  Athens,  Pteleon  which  was  held  by  isos. 
Venice,  and  Zeitouni  which  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Neopatra  and  Salona  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  power  i396. 
stretched  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  parted  asunder 
the  still  independent  states  of  Western  Greece  from 
Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  yield  to  Italian  prhices.     Northern  Epeiros  Bnondei- 
passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte.     To  Norther"n 
the  south  arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  xhlhTiwe 
Beneventan   house   of    Tocco,   the   last   independent  **^'^***^- 
princes  in  Western  Greece.     They  first,  as  counts  las?. 
palatine,  held  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of 
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CHAP,    ihe  lAtin  Empire.    Then  they  won  Lenkadia  widi 
>-~^ — '  the  ducal  title.    They  next  began  a  continental  domi- 
UM.         nion,  first  for  a  moment  in  Peloponn^os,  then  mme 
lastingly  in  the  lands  near  their  island  duchy.    Dnke 
Met-i4i«.  Charles  of  Leukadia  gradually  won  all  Epdros  save 
the  Venetian  posts ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  bore 
the  titles  of  Despot  of  Bomania,  King  of  Epeiroa,  and 
itotSMs.   even  Empress  of  the  Bomans.^    This  dynasty,  though 
not  long-lived  on  the  mainland,  is  of  real  and  abiding 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Gh-eek  nation.    The 
advance  of  the  Albanians  was  checked ;  their  settle- 
ments were  thrust  further  north  and  further  south, 
whUe  the  Beneventan  dominions  became  and  remained 
^witaB     purely  Greek.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles, 
TwWA      the  Turk  won  J6annina  and  the  sreater  part  of 
iMO.         Epeiros ;  but  his  son  kept  Aria  and  its  neighbour- 
hood for  nineteen  years  as  a  vassal  of  Venice.     Then 
1449.  the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  became  the  Turkish 

province  of  Karlili.    The  house  of  Tocco  kept  its 
m»-i479.    island  possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.     Then  they 
1481-1*88.    too  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  moment 
by  their  own  Dnke,  and  then  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Turk  and  Venetian. 

Nortbora  Meanwhile  the  strictly  Albanian  lands,  from  the 

AIIwdU.  _  _  •'  ' 

Akrokeraunian  point  northwards,  were  subdued  by 

'*i4-         the  Turk,  were  freed,  and   subdued   again.    Early 

TuTkUh      in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania, 

!«'■         except  the  Venetian   posts.     Seventeen   years  later 

itevoK.       came  a  revolt  and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country, 

whose  later  stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of 

George  Kastriota  of  Oroja,  the  famous  Scanderbeg. 

I  'BasUiflsa  IloiDeorum'='Pw;uiiaiv  ySturAurvn.  'Romoi'  ia 
not  uncommonlT,  nwd  for  the  'FtupLux  of  th«  East,  as  diatingnished 
fivm  the  '  Romanonun  ImpenlUR*  *i(  'Cbn'^vA- 
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His  death  gave  his  land  back  to  the  Ottoman,  while  chap. 

Croia  itself  was  for  a  while  held  by  Venice.     The  i-  ^  r 

•'                                                                                  -^  Death  of 

whole  Greek  and  Albanian  mainland  was  now  divided  ?^"^^'" 

between  Turk  and  Venetian.  ^^^'• 


Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which  The  Em- 
outlived  all  the  rest.   Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds  TreWzond. 
of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 

O  CD 

Eastern  Roman  power.  The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenos  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  Peloponnesos. 

We  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  liistory  of  this  ongin  of 
power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the  1204!"^*'*' 
Nicene  Emperors  and  Sinope  to  the  Turk,  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of 
Iberia,  and  keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.  Sometimes  independent,  some- 
times tributary  to  Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of 
Trebizond  lived  on  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  rival  Roman  Empire.     Then,  when  Con-  Agreement 

between 

stantinople  was  again  in  Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  ConBtami- 

,  .  nople  and 

of  Trebizond  was  content  to  acknowledge  Michael  '^wrond, 
Palaiologos  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  style  of  •  Emperor  of  all  the 
East,  of  Iberia,  and  of  Perateia'  This  last  name 
means  the  province  beyond  the  sea^  in  the  Tauric 
ChersonSsos  or  Crim,  We  thus  see  that  the  style  of 
*  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople,  strictly 
belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire  of 
the   East  suffered  many  fluctuations  of   t^mXor^^ 
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CBAT.    chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighboiiriiig  TnrkomanC 
«— — '  Ckalybia,  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost ;  the  ooaatJiiie 
was  split  asunder;  the  Empire  bowed  to  Timoiir. 
But  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore 
up  to  the  last,  and  did  not  pass  under  'the  Ottoman 
iVnidA      yoke  till  eight  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
TSSHmd,   The  outlying  dependency  of  Perateia  or  GoMa  was 
ffp»rtfif!,  ^^^  conquered  till  eleven  years  later  still.     As  the 
^^'^         Tauric  Chersondsos  had  sheltered  the  last  Gre^  ocwi- 
monwealth,  it  sheltered  also  the  last  Greek  princi- 
pality. 

^  6.  The  J^vanic  ^ates. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have 

just  been  speaking  arose,  for  the  most  part  th^ 

directly  arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire. 

EAetsof    On  the  Slavonic  powers  the  effect  of  that  partition 

thtpMtl-  ... 

tioDoftiM   was  only  indirect.     Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  begun 

Sminra  on  c?  o 

J^™^  their  second  career  of  independence  before  the  par- 
■^***-  tition.  The  partition  touched  them  only  so  far  as 
tlie  splitting  up  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small 
states  took  away  all  fear  of  their  being  again  brought 
under  its  obedience.  In  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all 
trace  of  the  Imperial  power  passed  away.  The  Magyar 
held  the  inland  parts ;  the  question  was  whether  the 
Magyar  or  the  Venetian  should  hold  the  coast. 
SSgarii?^  The  chief  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Of  these,  Servia  represents 
the  unmixed  Slave,  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 
ever  is  ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 
some  measure  of  Turanian  influence  and  mixture. 
The  history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the 
more  brilliant.  The  Servian  people  made  a  longer 
resistance  to  the  Turk  ti[i^^  VW  ^xsli^tBirian  people ; 
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they  were  the  first  to  throw  off  liis  yoke  ;  one  part  of    chap. 
them  never  submitted  to  liis  yoke  at  all.     The  oldest  - 


.  1       1     /»        1  1       1        Kxtentof 

Servia,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond  the  servia. 
bounds  of  the  present  principahty,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable Hadriatic  seaboard,  though  interrupted  by 
the  Eoman  cities.  Among  the  Zupans  or  princes  of 
the  many  Servian  tribes,  the  chief  were  the  northern 
Grand -Zupans  of  Desnica  on  the  Drina,  and  the 
soutliem  Grand-Zupans  of  Dioklea  or  Rasda^  so  called 
from  their  capital  Rassa^  the  modern  Norn-Bazar. 
This  last  principality  was  the  germ  of  the  historical 
kingdom  of  Servia.  But  till  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire,  Routiong 

.  .  .  ^       '   tothe 

the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia  were  always  asserted  Empire, 
and  were  often  enforced.     Indeed  common  enmity  to 
the  Bulgarian,  the  momentary  conqueror  of  Servia,^ 
fonned  a  tie  between  Servia  and  the  Empire  down  to  lois. 
the  complete  incorporation  of  Servia  by  Basil  the 
Second.     The  successful  revolt  of  Servia  made  room  io4o. 
for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian  dominion  and 
kingship ;  but  the  Imperial  claims  remained,  to  be  conquent 
enforced  ac^ain  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel  Komnenos.  i^onmenos. 

^  •'  ^  1148. 

At  last  the  Latin  conquest  reUeved  Servia  from  all 
danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  it  now  stood 
forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Nemanja. 

They  had   to   struggle  against  more  dangerous  Reutioiw 

.  .         T  '  n  towards 

enemies  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even  Hungary, 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had 
cut  away  the  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  be-  Low  of 
yond  the  Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.     Under 
the  last  name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of 
their  royal  titles.    This  land  was  more  than  once  won  i28e. 

>  See  above,  p.  389. 


back  bj  Servia ;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separate 
and  to  growth  at  the  cost  of  Servia.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged 
by  the  Servian  lands  bordering  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  the  lands  of  Zaehloumia  and  Terbounia^  which 
were  never  permanently  won  back.  So  the  lands  on 
the  Save,  between  the  Druia  and  ihe  Morava,  taking 
in  the  modern  capital  of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the 
endless  shiftinga  of  the  frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bul- 
garia and  at  another  to  Hungary.  Servia,  thus  cut 
short  to  the  nortli  and  west,  was  driven  to  advance 
southward  and  eastward,  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  the  powers  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Empire  on  the  lower  Hadriatic  coast.  From  the  latti 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  Servia  grt 
to  be  the  greatest  power  in  the  south-eastern  pem 
sula.  Shorn  of  her  old  Hadriatic  seaboard,  she  gaini 
a  new  and  longer  one,  stretching  from  the  moid 
of  Cattaro  to  Durazzo.  Durazzo  itself  twice  fell  i 
Servian  hands ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  liigheat  poll' 
of  Ser\'ia  that  city  remained  an  Angevin  outpost  j 
the  Servian  mainland.  That  highest  power  was  read 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  who  spread  his  i 
minions  far  indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Fran! 
at  the  cost  of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  t 
rising  powers  of  Albania.  In  the  new  Servian  capital 
of  Skopia,  Skoupi,  or  Skopje,  the  Tzar  Stephen  toolc 
an  Imperial  crown  as  Emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  Gre«k 
The  new  Empire  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  I 
Danube  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one  end  ! 
was  won  back ;  at  the  other  end  the  Servian 
was  spread  over  Aitolia  and  Thessaly,  over  M« 
donia  and  Thrace  as  fat  as  Cfivistopofts.    It  only  i 
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mained  to  give  a  head  to  this  great  body,  and  to     chap. 


X. 


make  New  Rome  the  seat  of  the  Servian  power. 

But  tlie  Servian  tzardom  broke  in  pieces  at  the  Bn^ak-up 

.  of  the 

death  of  the  great  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died,  Servian 

^  ^        power, 

the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe.  In  fact  the  his-  iss^- 
torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
spUt  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep 
out  the  barbaiian.  The  titles  of  Stephen's  Empire 
lived  on  for  a  generation  in  the  Greek  part  of  his 
dominions,^  where  the  younger  Stephen,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly,  still  called  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
several  small  principaUties  sprang  up,  and  a  power 
arose  at  Skodra  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  To  the  north  Bosnia  fell  away,  and  carried 
Zachloumia  with  it.     Servia  itself  comes  out  of  the  Later 

Kingdom  of 

chaos  as  a  separate  kingdom,  a  kingdom  wholly  cut  Senria, 
off  from  the  sea,  but  stretching  southward  as  far  as 
Prisrendy  and  again  holding  the  lands  between  the  Conquests 

^,  and  delive- 

Drina  and  the  Morava.     The  Turk  first  took  Nish,  ranees  of 

Servia. 

and  brought  the  kingdom  under  tribute.  The  over-  1375. 
throw  at  Kossovo  made  Servia  wholly  dependent.  1889. 
With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again  became  free  for  a  uos. 
generation.  Then  the  Turk  won  the  whole  land  liss. 
except  Belgrade.  Then  the  campaign  of  Huniades  1442. 
restored  Servia  as  a  free  kingdom ;  the  event  of  1444. 
Varna  again  brought  her  under  tribute.  At  last  1459. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia,  ex- 
cept Belgrade,  with  his  dominions. 


The  history  of  Bosnia^  as  a  really  separate  power,  xhc  King- 

dom  of 

*  See  above,  p.  435.  Ti««>J»^ 
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liolJing  Its  own  place  in  Europe,  begms  with  t] 
breali-up  of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  The  Ban 
Stephen  Tvartko  became  the  first  Icing  of  the  last 
Bosnian  dynasty,  under  the  nominal  superiority  of 
the  Hungarian  crown.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  a  kingdom  of  Latin  creed 
and  associations  became  tlie  first  power'  among  the 
south-eastern  Slaves.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
Bosnia  was  going  to  take  the  place  which  had  been 
held  by  Servia.  The  Hosnian  kingdom  at  its  greatest 
extent  took  in  all  the  present  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
with,  it  would  seem,  all  Dalmatia  except  Zara,  and 
the  north-west  comer  of  Servia  stretching  beyond 
the  Drina.  But  the  Bosnian  power  was  broken  at 
Kossovo  as  well  as  that  of  Servia.  In  the  time  of 
confusion  which  followed,  Jayce  in  the  north-west 
corner  became  a  power  connected  with  both  Hungary 
and  Bosnia,  while  the  Turk  established  himself  in 
the  extreme  south.  The  Turk  was  driven  out  for  a 
while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dismembered  to  form  a 
new  Latin  power.  The  Lord  of  the  old  Zachloumia, 
a  Bosnian  vassal,  transferred  his  homage  to  the 
Austrian  King  of  the  Romans,  and  became  sovereign 
Duke  of  Saint  Suva,  perhaps  rather  of  Primorie, 
Thus  arose  the  state  of  IIerze(/ovma,  that  is  the  Duchy, 
commemorating  in  its  half-German  name  the  relation 
of  its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.  But  neither 
kingdom  nor  duchy  was  long-hved.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk  held 
,  western  Bosnia.  Fourteen  years  later  he  subdued 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  next  year  the  duchy  be- 
came tributary,  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Bosnia  it  was  incoiYiotaVed  '«\t.\\  tKe  now  Turl 
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province  of  Bosnia.    But  in  the  long  struggle  between     chap. 
Venice  and  the  Turk  various  parts  of  its  territory,  - — ^ — ' 
especially  the  coast,  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Republic. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land,  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion,  maintained 
its  independence  through  all  changes.     In  the  break- 
up of  the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  with  Skodra 
for  its  capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta, 
reaching  northwards  as  far  as  Cattaro.     For  a  mo-  Dominioo 
ment  its  princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  g^^**** 
power  over  all  northern  Albania  ;  but  the  new  state 
was  cut  short  on  all  sides  by  Bosnia,  Venice,  and  the 
Turk,  and  Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.     In  the  Lose  of 
middle   of  the  fifteenth  century,  the   state   took  a  1394. 
more  definite  shape,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  Beginning 
under  a  new   dynasty,  that  of  Tzernojevich.     This  ncgn),M6d, 
independent  remnant  answered  to  the  modern  Tzema- 
gora  or  Montenegro,  with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east 
and  with  a  small  seaboard  taking  in  Antivari.     Its 
capital  Zabljak  was  more  than  once  lost  and  won 
from  the  Turk ;  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was 
found  hopeless  to   defend   the   lower   districts,  and 
prince  and  people  withdrew  to  the  natural  fortress 
of  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly  founded  capital 
of  Tzetinje.     The  last  prince  of  the  dynasty  resigned  fisubUsb- 
hifl  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  Montenegro  Tzetinje, 
remained  an  independent  state  under  its  Vladikas  or  The 
hereditary  prelates,   till  their  dominion  was  in  our  1499. 
own   time   again   exchanged   for   that  of    temporal  Lay 
princes.     During  all  this  time  the  territory  of  Monte-  issi. 
n^ro  was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountaiu  re^ou 
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as  could  maintain  its  practical  independence  agaii 
■  the  ceaseless    attacks    of  the  Turk.     The   Chriati 
state    had  no    acknowledged    frontier ;  it  was  ol 
harried  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  occupied,  bi 
it  never  became  either  a  province  or  a  lasting  di 
pendency  of  the  invader.     Yet,  while  her  existent 
was    thus    precarious,   Montenegro,   as    the   ally 
England  and   Russia,   bore   her  part  in   the  gi 
European  struggle ;  she  won  for  herself  a  haven  and 
a  capital  at  Cattaro,  and  received  the  free  commen- 
dation of  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  Bocche.     Her. 
allies  stood  by  while    Cattaro  and  the  Bocche  wei 
filched  by  the  Austrian  ;  and,  more  than  forty  yei 
later,  when  a  definite  frontier  was  first  traced,  "Westei 
diplomacy  so  traced  it  as  to  give  the  Turk  an  inlet 
both  sides  to  the  nnconquered  Christian  land.    In  tl 
latest  times  the  Montenegrin  arms  set  free  a  larj 
part  of  the  kindred  land  of  Herzegovina,  and 
back  a  considerable  part  of  the  lost  territory  to  tl 
east,  including  part  of  the  old  seaboard   as  far 
Dulcigno.     Then   Western  diplomacy  drew  anothi 
frontier,  which  forbade  any  large  incorporation  of 
kindred  Slavonic  districts,   while   a  small  estensu 
was  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  lost  ancient  territoi 
which  had  become  Albanian.     Of  three  havens  woi 
by  Montenegro  in  the  war,  Dulcigno  was  given  ba< 
to  the  Turk.     Austria  was  allowed  to  filch  Spizti 
as  she  had  before  filched  Ragusa  and  Cattaro. 
third  haven,  that  of  Antivari,  was  left  to  those  wl 
had  won  it  under  insulting  restrictions.     Yet  mort! 
lately  the  wrong  has  been  partly  redressed  by  English 
energy.     In  exchange  for  some  small  Albanian  terri- 
fory  given  back  lo  Uie  T\ii:V,^ovte.Ti.*;«\:Q  has  bt 
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again  put  into  possession  of  her  hard-won  prize  of    chap. 
Dulcigno.  • — • — ' 

The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  en- 
ables the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say 
that  their  nation  has  never  been  wholly  enslaved. 
Tlie  case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.     We  have  The  third 

■     .  Bulgarian 

seen  the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather  kingdom. 
Vlacho-Bulganan^  kingdom  which  won  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest, 
one  or  more  Bulgarian  states  always  existed.  And 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  though  its  boundaries  were  ever  shifting, 
was  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  south-eastern 
peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Haemus 
was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.     The 
new  Bulgarian  power   grew  fast,   and   for  a  while  Bui^nan 
called  back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  1197-1207. 
Joannice  the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west, 
over  lands  which  gradually  passed  to  Servia,  taking 
in  Skupi,  Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.     Under  the  Tzar  Dominion 
John  Asan  the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Timovo.  amu. 

,,.  Til.-.  1      1218-1241. 

reached  its  greatest  extent.  John  claimed  to  rule 
over  the  Greek,  the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  lands, 
from  Hadrianople  to  Durazzo.^  And  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace,  PhiUppopolis  and  the  whole 
land  of  Rhodope  or  Achridos^  Hadrianople  itself, 
Macedonia  too  stretching  away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida 
and  to  Albanon  or  Elbassan,  were  all  under  his  rule.  If 

1  See  Jiredek,  GeachWUe  der  BtUgaren,  p.  351. 
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rnAP.     his  realm  did  not  touch  the  Hadriatic  or  the  -3I!g!B 

■ — ■ — ■  it  came  very  near  to  both  ;  but  Thessalonike  at  leaw 

itlways  remained  to  its  Frank  and  Greek  lords.     But 

this  great  power,  like  so  maay  other  powers  of  it3 

DwUnBof    kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder.  The  revived  Greek 

Butg>ri*. 

1246-1267.    states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the  Epeirot  despotat, 
cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.     The  disputes  of  an 
shiftingi     Ider  and  of  a  later  time  went  on.'     There  was  un- 
tintier.       dlsputed  Bulgaria  north  of  Hiemus,  an  ever-shifting 
frontier  ^uth  of  it.     The  inland  Philippopolis,  and 
the  coast  towns  of  Arichialos  and  Mesmibria,  passed 
backwards  and    forwards    between  Greek    and  Bul- 
hiiirpo-     garian.     The  last  state  of  things,  immediately  liefure 
iJlS'imh'    ^^^  common  overthrow,  gave  PhiHppopolis  to  Bat*  j 
garia  and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire.  ^| 

An  attempt  at  extension  to  the  north  by  an  attack^ 
on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severin,  the  western  part 
in.  with    of  modern  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  in- 
mf"  *'     vasion,   to    a    temporary   loss    of    Widdin,   and    the 
assumption  of  a  Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king. 
Comnn        Presently  a  new  Turanian  dynasty,  this  time  of  Cuman 
iu°a"i».     descent,    reigned    in    Bulgaria,    and    soon  after,  the 
kingdom  passed  for  the  moment  under  a  mightier 
Bruk-iipot  overlord  in  the  person  of  Nogai  Khan.     In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  kingdom  broke  up.     The  despot 
Dohroditius — his  name  lias  many  spellings — formed  a 
separate  dominion  on  the  seaboard,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Imperial  frontier,  cutting  ofl'  tlie 
EoiiVuicha.  King   of  Tirnovo    from   the   sea.     Part   of  his  laud 
preserves  his  memory  in  its  modern  name  Dobrutcha. 

'  The  history  of  George  Akropolitee  gives  a  narrative  of  these 
wars  which  ia  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  very 

recent  events. 
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Presently   we   hear  of  three  Bulgarias,  the  central     chap. 
state  at  Tirnovo,  the  sea-land  of  Dobroditius,  and  a  ' — -- — ' 
north- western  state   at  Widdin.     By  this  time   the 
Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;  Philippopolis  was  lost, 
and  Bulgarian  princes  were  bhnd  enough  to  employ  i8C2. 
Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  which  i366-i3C9. 
led  only  to  a  second  temporary  loss  of  Widdin.    The 
Turk  now  pressed  on ;  Sofia  was  taken ;  the  whole  1882. 
land  became  a  Turkish  dependency.     After  Kossovo  isss. 
the  land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  Conquest 
northern  part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  ^^93. 
Wallachia.     Bulgaria   passed  away  from  the  list  of 
European  states  both  sooner  and  more  utterly  than 
Servia.     Servia  still  had  its  alternations  of  freedom 
and  bondage  for  sixty  years.     In  after  times  large 
parts  of  it  passed  for  a  while   to   a  rule  which,    if 
foreign,  was  at  least  European.     In  later  days  Servia 
was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations  to  win  its  freedom. 
But  the  bondage   of  Bulgaria  was  never  disturbed 
from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own  time. 

§  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  origin  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the 
reasons  for  deahng  with  it  along  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  have 
already  been  spoken  of.^     The  Finnish  conquerors  of  chtracter 
the  Slave,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris-  Hungarian 

kingdom. 

tendom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once 
with  Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
But,  as  closely   connected   in   its   history  with  the 

^  See  above,  p.  160. 
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cn_\p.  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peQmsula,as  a  sliarerin  the 
■ — TT-  bondage  and  in  tlie  deliverance  of  Senna,  Greece,  and 
nwiLih-  Bulgaria,  the  fitting  place  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
Eurofie.  j,j  ^^-^^^  geographical  survey  is  one  where  it  mav  be 
looked  at  strictly  as  part  of  the  south-eastern  world. 
It  has  been  already  noticed '  that  the  main  geo- 
graphical work  of  the  Magyar  was  to  cut  off  that 
south-eastern  world,  the  world  where  the  Greek  and 
the  Slave,  struggling  for  its  supremacy,  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  the  Ottoman,  from  the  Slavonic 
region  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic,  At 
the  moment  of  the  Magyar  inroad,  the  foundation  of 
the  Great-Moravian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviato- 
pluk,  made  it  more  Ukely  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
that  the  Slaves  of  the  two  regions  might  be  united 
into  a  single  power.  That  kingdom,  stretching  to 
Sirmium,  marched  on  the  north-western  dependen- 
cies of  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  on  the  north  it  took 
in  the  Chrobatian  land  which  was  afterwards  Litti 
Poland.  Such  a  power  might  have  been  dangeroi 
to  both  Empires  at  once ;  but  the  invaders  whom  t 
two  Emperors  called  in  proved  far  more  dangeroi 
than  Great  Moravia  could  ever  have  been. 
Magyars,  Ogres,  or  Hungarians,  the  Tui'ka  of  the 
Imperial  geographer,^  were  called  in  by  his  father 
Leo  to  check  the  Bulgarians,  as  they  were  called 
in  by  Arnulf  in  the  West  to  check  the  new  power  of 
Moravia.     They  passed,  from  the  north  rather  thai 

'  See  above,  p.  161. 

*  On  the  origin  of  tlie  name,  see  Eoeslor,  HojndiiucfK  Stvilitl 
159,  218,  260.     There  ia  somet-liing  Btmiige  in  Oonstantiun  caUittg 
the  Finnish  Magj-ara  Toiptw,  in  oppoeition  to  the  really  Turkish 
Pat^naks.     Hia  Tovpxia  and  ^payyia  are  of  course  Hungary  and 
Germany.     De  Adm.  Imp.  15, 40.  ■^'p.  81, 173.  ed.  Bonn. 
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from  the  east,  into  the  land  which  was  disputed  be-     chap. 
tween  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.   The  Moravian  power  ' — - — ' 
was  overthrown,  and  the  Magyars,  stepping  into  its  906. 
place,  became  constant  invaders  of  both  Empires  and  between 

Huneaiy 

their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  west,  the  victories  wad  G^- 

^  many. 

of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to  their  inroads,  and, 
save  some  shiftings  on  the  Austrian  march,  the  fron- 
tier of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been  singularly 
abiding. 

While  the  Maeryar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  two 

7*'  .  ^  Chrobatios 

tween  the  two  chief  regions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  aeparited 
whole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  i*»gy»w- 
divisions  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those 
on  the  Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save. 
The   northern  Chrohatia  still  reached  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  1025. 
that  the  Magyar  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its 
southern  part,  gained  a  natural  frontier  which,  with 
some  shiftings,  served  to  part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic 
powers  to  the  north  of  it.     To  the  south-east  an  un- 
cultivated and  wooded  tract  separated  the  Magyar 
territory  from  the   lands  between   the   Carpathians  oeoffrnphi. 
and    the  lower  Danube  which  were   still   held   by  ofthT'^" 
the  Patzinaks.     The  oldest  Magyar  settlement  thus     ^^*^^ 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modern  kingdom, 
the   lands  on   the   Theiss   and  the  middle  Danube. 
There  the  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruUng  and 
central  race,  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end. 
There  were  northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to 
the  north,  and  Ruthenians  to  the  north-west,  towards 
the  kindred  land  of  Halicz  or  Red  Russia. 

Hungary,   ranking  from   the   beginning   of   the  Hunimrva 
eleventh  century  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom..,  \\a  vBtv>>«^ 
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presently  grew  in  all  directions.  We  have  just  seen 
its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobatian 
land.  Its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southern 
branch  of  that  race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lands 
which  owed  more  or  lees  of  allegiance  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  still  more  marked.  All  these  lands  at 
one  time  or  another  gave  royal  titles  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  King  also  of  Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Rama, 
even  of  Bidgaria.  But  in  most  of  these  lands  the 
Hungarian  kingship  was  temporary  or  nominal ;  in 
Croatia  alone,  though  the  frontier  has  often  shifted, 
Hungarian  rule  has  been  abiding.  Croatia  has  never 
formed  an  independent  state  since  the  first  Hungarian 
conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fully  wrested  from  Hun- 
gary since  the  days  of  Manuel  Komnenos.  In  those 
days  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungary  itself 
had  not  an  overlord  in  the  Eastern  Emperor.  After 
the  great  Bulgarian  revolt  that  question  could  never 
be  raised  again.  But  the  Hungarian  frontier  was 
ever  shifting  towards  the  former  lands  of  the  Empire, 
Venetian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  One  part  of  the 
old  Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between  Save  and 
Drave,  was  cut  off  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then 
an  annexed  kingdom,  by  the  special  name  of  Slavonia, 
a  name  shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baldc,  perhaps 
on  the  ^giean.  ■^ 

But,  from  the  Brst  days  of  its  conversion,  tb^| 
Hungarian  realm  began  to  advance  in  other  diree*- 
tions,  in  lands  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  Em- 
pire since  the  days  of  Aurelian.  Before  their  Chroba- 
tian conquest,  the  Magyars  passed  the  boundary  which 
divided  them  from  the  Patzinaks,  aud  won  the  land 
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which  from  its  position  took  the  name  oiTranssilvania}    chap. 


Colonists  were  invited  to  settle  in  the  thinly  inhabited  "■ 
land.  One  chief  settlement  was  of  the  Low-Dutch 
speech  from  Saxony  and  Flanders.  Another  element  Various 
was  formed  by  the  Turanian  Szeklers^  whose  Latin 
form  of  Siculi  might  easily  mislead.  Another  migra- 
tion brought  back  the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old 
Eome  to  the  first  land  from  which  she  had  withdrawn 
her  power. 

The  legendary  belief  in  the  unbroken  life  of  the  Origin  ©r 
Koman  name  and  speech  in  the  lands  north  of  the  ™ans. 
Danube  is  merely  a  legendary  belief^  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principality  of 
Roumania  and  the  Rouman  lands  beyond  its  borders 
derived  their  present  population  and  language  from 
a  settlement  of  the  Eouman  people  further  south. 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Eouman  or  Vlach  population, 
scattered  among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at 
many  points  from  Pindos  northwards,  has  kept  its 
distinct  nationality,  but  it  has  never  formed  a  poUtical 
whole.      But   their   migration   beyond   the  Danube  Their 

,  ,  noithem 

enabled  the  Eoumans  in  course  of  time  to  found  two  migration, 
distinct  principalities,  and  to  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  population  of  a  third.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
Eouman  population  north  of  the  Danube  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  events  of  that  century  opened 
a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course  of  migra- 

*  Also  called  Siebenbiirgen,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  for- 
tress of  Cibinf  which  has  many  spellings. 

'  Hoesler's  book,  RomdniscJie  Stttdien,  puts-  the  whole  matter  in 
a  clear  light;  nor  can  I  think  that  his  arguments  are  at  all  set  aside 
by  the  answer  of  Jung,  Romer  und  Bomanen  in  den  Donatddyvdem, 
Innsbruck,  1877. 

e  o  2 


tion,  for  the  settlement  of  lands  beyond  the  Empiro 

'  by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bitlsiarian  kiDgd< 

that  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuryv 

was  in  its  origin  as  much  Eonman  as  Bulgarian.     By 

'    tliis  time  the  rule  of  the  Fatzinaks  beyond  the  lower 

'  Danube  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Cumam. 
Then  the  storm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  which  crushed 
Hungary  itself  for  a  moment,  crushed  the  Cuman 
power  for  ever.  But  the  remnant  of  tlie  Cuman 
nation  lived  on  within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gave 
its  king  yet  another  title,  that  of  King  of  Cumania. 
The  former  Cuman  land  now  lay  open  to  new  settlers, 
and  the  Eouman  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the  Danube  into  that  land 
and  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  occupied  the  present  Wal- 
lachia,  and  already  formed  an  element  in  the  mixed 
population  of  Transsilvania.  A  Eouman  state  thus 
began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name  by  which 
the  Eoumans  were  known  to  their  neighbours.  The 
new  Vlachia,  Wnll/icfiia,  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Aluta.  To  the  west  of  that  river,  Little  Wallachia 
formed,  as  the  banat  of  Severin,  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  G-reai  Wallachia  to  the  east 
formed  a  separate  principality,  dependent  on  Hungary 
or  independent,  according  to  its  strength  from  time 
to  time.      And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 

1.  century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  Do- 
brutcha,  passed  from  Bulgaria  to  Wallachia.    Another 
Eouman  migration,  passing  from  the  land  of  Ma 
maros  north   of  Transsilvania,   founded    the  prii 
paJity  of  jVio/dafia  \je\,"«eeTA  \.\ve  Cac^iathians  and 
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Dnieater.     This  too  stood  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in      liiap. 
the  same  shifting  relation    as  Great  Wallachia,  and    — ■^— '  ■ 
sometimes  transferred  its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and  H 

Poland.  " 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  i;«vri8  ttn 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  Angevin  laia-isas. 
King  Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier  had  advanced  and   fallen  back.     Hungary,  First 
having  a  Russian  population  within  its  borders,  had  fifHnik», 
for  a  while  enlarged  its  Eussian  dominion  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Red  Russian  land  of  Ilattcz   or 
Galicia.     It  had  also,  for  a  shorter  time,  occupietl  "f  wiriiSn, 

'  126'>-I2«. 

the  Bulgarian  town  of  Widdin.  Lewis  renewed  both  conqti«t8 
tliese  conquests,  and  made  others.  Halicz  was  not  'h.iioi  ^ 
only  won  again,  but  was  enlarged  by  the  neiglibour-  ibw: 
ing  principality  of  Vladimir.  The  great  day  of  Hun-  iass-isas. 
gary  was  contemporary  witii  the  great  day  of  Servia, 
but  it  was  a  longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly 
by  the  fall  of  Servia.  While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  is^e. 
he  also  at  various  times  estabUshed  his  supremacy 
over  Bosnia  and  the  Rouman  principalities.  That 
Lewis  was  king  of  Poland  by  a  personal  union  did 
not  affect  Hungarian  geography.  But  the  separation 
of  the  crowns  at  his  death  led  presently  to  tiie  re- 
storation of  tiie  Red  Eussian  provinces  to  Poland.  H"i  Rubsu 
Somewhat  later,  under  Sijrismund,  a  territory  within  i'ni»ni3i 
the  Hungarian  border,  part  of  the  county  of  Zips  or  riedginK  ot 
CzepiLsz,  was  pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be 
held  by  that  power. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  inarch  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  though  the 
position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  last  to 
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be  devoiiretl  and  the  first  to  be  delivered.  Tbe  Turkish 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungarian 
fi'ontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkish  exaction  of  tribute  from  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Siglsmund  established  his 
supremacy  over  Bosnia.  The  defeat  of  Nikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Hungary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Huniades,  and  waa  again  lost  at  Varna. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
live the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merely 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shiilings 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  another 
of  Hungarian  greatness  under  the  son  of  Huniadi 
Matthias  Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west, 
over  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over 
the  Austrian  archduchy.  In  the  south-eastern  lands 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  de- 
pendencies. Jayce  was  won  back  from  the  Turk,  now 
lortl  of  Bosnia,  and,  Belgrade  being  now  Hungarian, 
the  frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  the 
time  of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

The  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hungary, 
as  distinguishetl  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  taking 
of  Belgrade.  With  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  five  years 
later,  the  separate  history  of  Hungary  ends.  Tliat 
victory,  followed  by  the  disputes  for  the  Hungarian 
crown  between  an  Austrian  archduke  and  a  Trnnssil- 
vanian  palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
of  the    part   wh\c\\  ■v:aa  t(\o%\,  \uVotw\^1\Iy  Magyar. 
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From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  chap. 
latter  years  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  ^ — r — ^ 
of  Hungary  kept  only  a  fragment  of  Croatia,  includ- 
ing Zagrab  or  Agram^  and  a  strip  of  north-western 
Hungary,  including  Pressburg.  The  whole  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  passed  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled  at  Buda. 
Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Hungarian  soil, 
the  Turk  held  three  vassal  principalities  within  the 
dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was  Transsil-  Tiibuurv 

pnncipali- 

vania^  increased   by  a  large  part  of  north-eastern  Jj^^""* 
Hungary ;  the  second  was  Wallachia ;  the  third  was  Jioidavia*' 
Moldavia^  which  began  to  be  tributary  late  in  the  ^*^'* 
fifteenth  century.     The  Kouman  lands  became  more 
and  more  closely  dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 
on  him  to  name  their  princes.     Indeed,  one  might 
for  a  while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary 
itself  as  a  fourth  vassal  state,  for  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  Turk  even  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  seven-  leoe. 
teenth  century.     For  the  superiority  of  the  Bouman  xheRou- 
principalities  an  endless  struggle  went  on  between  disputed 
Poland  and  the  Turk.     At  last  the  same  Slavonic  PoUndand 

'he  Turk. 

power  stepped  in  to  deliver  Hungary  and  Austria 
also.   With  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  before  Vienna  Battle  of 
began  the  reaction  of  Christendom  against  Islam  which  i6«8."* 
has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of  in-  Recovery  of 
dependence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  far  as  the  fr^^th? 

.  ,  Turk 

Turk  was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  difier 
in  this,  that  the  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Greece  and 
Servia  to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves, 
while  he  was  driven  out  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of 
the  Austrian  king.    The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the 


CHAP,     war  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  ■ 
-•'- — -  back  nearly  all  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary 
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proper,  except  the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube, 
Theiss,  and  Marcs.  Transsilvania  became  a  depea 
dency  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  i 
presently  incorporated.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  i 
niained  under  Turkish  supremacy.  The  next  wa! 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz.  fuUy  restored  I 
Hungarian  kingdom  as  part  of  Christendom.  Th# 
Turk  kept  only  a  small  part  of  Croatia.  All  Slavonia 
and  the  banat  of  Temeswar  were  won  back ;  the 
frontier  was  even  carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  1)^| 
take  in  a  email  strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  ^^^ 
Servia,  as  also  the  Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat 
of  Seveiin.  Thus,  while  the  first  stage  delivered 
Buda,  the  second  delivered  Belgrade.  But  the  next 
war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  largely  undid 
the  work.  The  frontier  fell  back  to  the  point  at 
which  it  stayed  till  our  own  day.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Unna  to  Orsovo,  the  Save  and  the  Daniil>e 
became  the  frontier.  Belgrade,  and  all  the  land  south 
of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk,  and  Little 
Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkieh  depend- 
ency. At  a  later  stage  of  the  century  Belgrade  was 
again  delivered  and  again  lost. 

The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  made  in  the  character  of  Hungarian  kings,  but 
they  did  not  lead  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  Thus  the  claim  to  the  Austrian 
acquisitions  made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  rested  solely  on  the  two  Hungarian  occupa- 
tions of  Red  Eussia.  Under  the  softened  forms  of 
Gidicia  and  Lodomerio.,  \.\ie  1i,ei.  'B.\i%^\a,v\  lauds   of 
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Halicz  and   Vladimir^  together  with  part  of  Poland     chap. 

itself,  became  a  new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habs-  ^ — * — -^ 
burg,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won 

still  remains.     Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  Acnuisition 

kinordom  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina.  yi^»_,^ 

o  '^  '    177t>-1786. 

the  north-western  corner  of  Moldavia,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  prin- 
cipaUty.  It  was  again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg  could  make  any  claim 
to  Dalmatia.  Certainly  no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  i>«Jm*tia. 
reigned  over  Dalmatia,  Eed  Eussia,  or  the  Eouman 
principaHties.  Yet  in  the  present  dual  arrangement 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  the  so-called  triple 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia,  is  divided 
between  the  rule  of  Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna. 
Galicia  also  counts  to  the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the 
Hungarian,  division  of  the  monarchy.  AU  this  is 
perhaps  in  harmony  with  the  generally  anomalous 
character  of  the  power  of  which  they  form  part. 
The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  to  the  Dalmatian  Spizia. 
kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  his  many 
characters  the  Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Arch- 
duke holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  of  Bosnia  and 
which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  confers  on  him,  not  the  yj5^ 
sovereignty,  but  the  administration.  They  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  king  in  his  ancient 
character  of  King  of  Bama.  But  the  formal  aspect 
of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  he 
has,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  man  of  the  Turk. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  i^aterhit- 

ton'  of 

the  Turk  and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  Qalicva*^  kq^ms^iAj 


Thdr 
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CHAP,     the  geographical  history  of  the  Eouiiian  principalities 
- — -^ — ■  parts  off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  will  be 
more  fittingly  treated  in  another  aection. 

§  8.  The  Ottoman  Power. 
The  Otto-  Last  among  the  powers  which  among  them  sup- 

planted  the  Eastern  Empire,  comes  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  that  which  overthrew  the  EmjHre 
itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city. 
This  is  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  They  stand 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  Euro- 
pean mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan 
invaders.  The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
show  that  Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  in- 
capable of  being  received  into  European  fellowship. 
This  could  not  be  in  the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power, 
bound  by  its  religion  to  keep  its  Christian  subjects  in 
the  condition  of  bondmen.  The  Ottomans  could  not, 
like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of 
those  whom  tliey  conquered.  But  tliis  very  necessity 
helped  in  some  measure  to  preserve  the  national  being 
of  the  subject  nations.  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained  Greeks,  Servians, 
and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their  national  career 
afresh  whenever  the  time  for  independence  should 
come.  The  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Eastern  Europe 
answers,  as  a  Mahometan  domiuion,  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Saracen  in  Western  Europe.  But  in  everv- 
1  thing,  save  the  mere  reckoning  of  years,  it  has  been 
far  more  abiding.  The  Mahometan  dominion  in 
soutJiern  Spam  did  mdeed  Va.s\.  i-wo  hundred  years 
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longer  than  Mahometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in  chak 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Saracen  power  * — ■ — ' 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was 
established,  and  its  last  two  hundred  years  were  a 
mere  survival.  The  Ottomans  underwent  no  con- 
siderable loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia, 
till  more  than  three  centuries  after  their  passage  into 
Europe.  Constantinople  has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years 
longer  than  Toledo  was  Saracen. 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Eome,  does  Extent 
in  a  rough  way  represent  the  Eastern  Koman  in  the  ^toman 
extent  of  his  dominion.     The  dominions  and  depen-  ^^^ 
dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  |^/^ 
took  in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Aft-ica, 
nearly  all  that   had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Justinian,  with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  Justinian  had  not  held.     Justinian  held 
nothing  north   of  the   Danube;   Suleiman   held,  as 
sovereign  or  as  overlord,  a  vast  dominion  from  Buda 
to  Azof.  On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Justinian  in  Western  Europe,  save  one  Italian  city 
for  one  moment,  ever  came  under  Ottoman  rule.  The 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  year  800  was  smaller  than 
even  the  present  reduced  dominion  of  the  Turk.  The 
Eastern  Empire,  at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  century, 
held  in  Europe  a  dominion  far  smaller  than  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turk   in  the  sixteenth   century,  far 
larger  than  his  dominion  now.     But  in  the  essential 
feature  of  Byzantine   geography,  the   possession  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  took  the 
place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  as  yet  he  keeps  it. 


— — ^-^  the  Ottomans  iu  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  a 
Knu""^     by  the  movements  of  the  Mongols  in  the  further  I 
"**■      Mongolian  pressure  weakened  the  Seljuk  Turks,  ana' 
8o  allowed  the  growth  of  the  Niceue  Empire.     Mon- 
gohan  invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth  of 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it 
In  of     its  greatest  check.      The  Ottomans  grew  out  of  a 
'•         Turkish  band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against 
the  Mongols.     As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a 
power  in  Asia  and  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
They  passed  into  Eiirope,  and  won  a  great  European 
dominion  far  more  quickly  than  they  had  won  their 
Asiatic  dominion.     This  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Ottoman  power.     Asiatic  in  eveiything  else,  it 
is  geographically  European ;  most  of  its  Asiatic  and 
all  its  African  dominion  was  won  from  an  European 
ik-up     centre.     Already  a  power  in  Europe,  but  not  yet  in 
i«         possession  of  the  Imperial    city,  the  new    Ottoman 
"■        power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.     That  the  shat- 
tered   dominion    came    together    again   is    an    event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.     The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinople,  and  from 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it 
iwnua-    won  back  the  lost  dominion  of  the  Empire.      The 
permanence  of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.     Even 
the  unreclaimed  Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  New  Rome,  inherited  his  share  ^_ 
Gome's  eternity.  ^H 


Firitmctie-         TJie  first  Beltlcmeiila  oi  tVe  OxVomau.  Turks  were 
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made  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios^  a  position  which     chap. 
gave  them  from  the  beginning  a  threatening  aspect  ^ 


X. 


towards  Europe.     By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  the  otto- 
tury  they  were  firmly  established  in  that  region.     In  ^299. 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  they  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Western  Asia.     Brusa^  their   Asiatic  conqucFt 
capital,  won  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman,  i826^i2So; 
has  a  manifest   eye   towards  Europe.     Nikaia   and  ofNikaia 

A    \.*S1> 

Nikomedeia  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  stepped  ereo-  mWeia, 

1330- 138A 

graphicaUy  into  the  same  position  towards  the  re- 
vived Greek  Empire  which  the  Nicene  princes  had 
held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.     In  the  last  days  of  Entry  into 
the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  into  Europe,  i'^'**' 
and  a  few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  European 
capital  of  Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  Constan-  conqu««t 
tinople  in.     The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  nopie. 
tury  was  a  time  of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  ottoman 
and  the  amount  of  real  advance  is  by  no  means  re-  *^^*°**- 
presented  by  the  change  on  the  map.     We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Servia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Hungary, 
that  the  course  of  Turkish  invasion  commonly  went 
through  three  stages.     There  was  first  the  time  of 
mere  plunder.     Then  came  the  tributary  stage,  and 
lastly,  the  day  of  complete  bondage.     Under  Bajazet,  Bajazet 
the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Sultan,  1389-1402? 
the  immediate  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  stretched 
from  the  jEgaean  to  the  Danube.     It  took  in  all  Bul- 
garia, all  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  save  only 
Chalkidike  and  the  district  just  round  Constantinople. 
Servia  and  Wallachia  were  dependent  states,  as  indeed 
was  the  Empire  itself.     Central  and  southern  Greece, 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  even  Styria,  were  lands  open  to 
plunder. 
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:iieccs  by  tlH 


Breok-Dp 
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This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces 
victory  of  Timour  at  Angora.     It  seemed  that  Ihe^ 
power  of  the    Ottoman    had    passed    away  like    the 
power  of  the  Servian.     The  dominion  of  Bajazet  was 
divided  among  hia  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dis- 
possessed Turkish  dynasties.    The  Christian  states  had 
a  breathing-time,  and  tlie  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad 
to  give  back  to  the  Empire  some  important  parts  of 
its  lost  territories.     The  Ottoman    power    came    to- 
gether again  under  Mahomet  the  First ;  but  for  nearly 
half  a  century  its  advance  was  slower  than  in  the 
half-century  before.     The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
of  Amurath  the  Second  lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  lands.  The  Turk  now  reached  the  Hadriatic, 
and  the  conquest  of  Thessalonik^  gave  him  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  .lEgajan.     Towards  Servia  and  Hungary 
he  lost  and  he  won  again  ;  he  hai'dly  conquered.     It 
was  the  tliirty  years  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  which 
finally  gave  the  Ottoman  dominion  its  European  posi- 
tion.    From  his  first  and  greatest  conquest  of  the 
New  Rome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained,  Greekf.i 
Frank,  and  Slave.     The  conquest  of  the  Greek  mai 
land,  of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  ( 
Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south  eastern 
peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and 
the  unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.     H#j 
began  to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struc] 
the  first  great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  tJi^ 
conquest  of  Euboia.     Around  the  Euxine  he  won  t 
Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Geno4 
The  great  mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetiai 
points  on  the  coast  still  escaped.  Otherwise  Mahoroei 
the  Conqueror  held  the  whole  European  dominions  g 


ireek, . . 
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Basil  the  Second,  vrith  a  greater  dominion  in  Asia  chap. 

JL» 

than  that  of  Manuel  Komnenos.     From  the  Danube  — * — ' 


to  the  Tanais  and  beyond  it,  he  held  a  vast  overlord- 
ship,  over  lands  which  had  obeyed  no  Emperor  since 
Aurehan,  over  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  any 
Emperor  at  all.  At  last  the  Mussulman  lord  of 
Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win  back  the  ItaUan 
dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.  In  his  last  days,  TaWngof 
through  the  taking  of  Otranto,  Mahomet  ruled  west  i48o. 
of  the  Hadriatic. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  little  cloud 
which  now  lighted  on   Otranto  would  grow  as  fast 
as  the  little  cloud  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  hghted   on  KaUipoUs.     But  Bajazet  the 
Second  made  no   conquests  save  the   points   which 
were  won  from  Venice.     Selim  the  First,  the  greatest  ^/^gJJJJ* 
conqueror  of  his  hne  against  feUow  Mahometans,  had  Jsf^i^^ 
no  leisure,  while  winning  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  make 
any  advance  on  Christian  ground.     But  under  Sulci-  ^f^w^^ 
man  the  Lawgiver,  not  only  the  overlordship  but  the  J^2ol-i666 
immediate  rule  of  Constantinople  under  its  Turkish 
Sultans  was  spread  over  vride  European  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  its  Christian  Emperors.     Then  too 
its  Mussulman  lords  won  back  at  least  the  nominal 
overlordship  of  that  African  seaboard  which  the  first  ^^^^^ 
Mussulmans   had  rent  away  from   the  allegiance  of  ^^' 
Constantinople.     The  greatest  conquest  of  Suleiman 
was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he  also  made  the  jEgaean 
an  Ottoman  sea.     The  early  years  of  his  reign  saw 
the  driving   of  the  Knights   from  Khodes,  and   the 
winning  of  their  fortress  of  Hahkarnassos,  the  last 
European  possession   on  Asiatic  ground.     His  last 
days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy;  at 
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an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
strongholds.     In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com- 
'*'*-  mendation  of  Al<fiers  and  of  Tunis.     But  Tunis,  won 

?'!htriM'tle  ^^^  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two 
i6^i*;'  Sicilies,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally  won 
153S.  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim,       Tripolia,  granted  to 

1674.  the  Knights,  also  passed  to  Suleiman.     Under  Selim 

Cypru-1  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Lepanto  could  neither 
Dn«!m»  of    save  nor  recover  it ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Turk 

the  OUo- 

manpoirer.  was  Stopped.     The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  small  compared  with  those  of  earlier  days, 
and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman  T^H 
minus  had  begun  to  go  back.  ^M 

Gnntwi  Yet  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeentli 

(xient  of 

tiie  oho-     century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reticlied  its  greatest 
Cooquegt     geographical  extent.   Crete  vfus  now  won  ;  a  few  years 
ii;*i-i6SBi  later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the 
i6Ti-iGje.   Turk  by  Poland.     This  was  not  absolutely  his  last 
European  acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  aequieition 
of  a  great  province.     The  Ottoman  dominion    now 
covered  a  wider  space  on   the  map  than  it  had  done 
at  any  earlier  moment.    Suleiman  in  all  his  glory  had 
not  reigned  over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podolia.     The 
tide  now  turned  for  ever.     From  that  time  the  Otto- 
man   has,  like    his  Byzantine    predecessor,    had   his 
periods  of  revival  and  recovery,  but  on  the  whi 
his  frontier  has  steadily  gone  back. 

The  first  great  blow  to  the  integrity  and  indepen*-' 
dence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war 
which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  We 
have  seen  how  Hungary  and  Peloponneeos  were  won 
back  for  Christendom ;  so  was  Podolia.  We  have 
seen  too  how  at  the  next  staj^e  the  Turk  gained  «ta 
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one  end  and  lost  at  the  other,  winning  back  Pelopon-    chap. 
nesos,  winning  Mykonos  and  Tenos,  but  losing  on  the  ' — ^ — ' 
Save  and  the  Danube.     The  next  stage  shows   the 
Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance  ;  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.     And  the  change 
which   has   given  Bosnia   and   Herzegovina   to   the 
master  of  Dalmatia,  Eagusa,  and  Cattaro,  has,  besides 
throwing  back  the  frontier  of  the  Turk,  redressed  a 
very  old  geographical  wrong.     Ever  since  the  first  Union  of 
Slavonic  settlements,  the  inland  region  of  northern  maritime 

Illyrictim. 

Ulyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  cut  ofi* 
from  the  coast  cities  which  form  its  natural  outlets. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the  body 
is  again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  to  the 
body,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  them  again  severed. 

The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
*  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  Crprus. 
another  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more 
distant  European  power  on  terms  which  are  still  less 
easy  to  understand.  The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus 
has  passed  to  EngUsh  rule ;  but  it  is  after  a  fashion 
which  may  imply  that  the  conquest  of  Kichard  of 
Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  possibly  by  the 
Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan. 

During  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Rei*tionfl 

^  .  1  oftheTurk 

the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  towards 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary,  which- 
•ever  the  northern  neighbour  of  the  Turk  is  to  be 
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calleiL  But  the  Turk  saw  a  new  enemy  appear  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  who 
was,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  to  stand  forth 
as  his  chief  enemy.  Under  Peter  the  Great  Azo/vaa 
won  by  Russia  and  lost  again.  Sixty  years  later 
great  geographical  changes  took  place  in  the  same 
region.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  the  dependent 
khanate  of  Crim — the  old  Tauric  Chersont^sos  and 
the  neighbouring  lauds — was  released  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Sultan.  This  was  a  natural  step  to- 
wards its  annexation  by  Russia,  which  tluis  again 
made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.  The  Bug  was  now  the 
frontier ;  presently,  by  the  Russian  amiexation  of 
Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jedi^an,  it  fell  back  to  the 
Dniester.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  frontier 
alike  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the 
Turk  fell  back  to  tlie  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube. 
Russia  thus  gained  Befsarabia  and  tlie  eastern  part 
of  Moldavia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she 
further  won  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  Moldavia  a  small 
part  of  the  lands  ceded  at  Bucharest,  so  as  to  keep 
the  Russian  frontier  away  from  the  Danube.  This 
last  cession,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands,  was 
recovered  by  Russia  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But 
changes  of  frontier  in  those  regions  no  longer  afie 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk. 


r«|| 


^  9.  The  Liberated  States. 
The  losses  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  under- 
gone at    the  hands    of  its   independent   neighbours, 
Russia,  Montenegro,  and  Austria  or  Hungary,  must 
be  distinguished  trom  vV\e  Ubcration  of  certain  I 


ilo^ni 
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from  Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  chap, 
states.  We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  ■ — -^ — ■ 
and  it9  dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this 
head,  and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of 
their  liberation  differ  from  the  liberation  of  Greece 
or  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Hungary, 
no  less  than  irom  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  If 
the  Turk  has  ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Tirnovo,  he  has  ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in 
the  same  opposition  to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never 
ru'ed.  ' 

Aa  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among 
the  south-eastern  nations  of  which  any   part  main- 
tained its  abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part 
of  the  Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject 
nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt 
to  form  anything  hke  a  free  state  in  south-eastern 
Europe  was  made    among  a    branch    of  the   Greek 
nation,    in    the   so-called    Ionian   Istamls.     But    the  The  [onian 
form  which  the  attempt  took  was  no  lessening  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  but  its  increase.     By  the  peace  of  cedsd  w 
Campoformio,    the    islands,    with    the  few   Venetian  u"^*' 
points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  pass  to  France.     By  sepHnsaiM 
the  treaty  of  the  next  year  between  Eussia  and  the  underOfo- 
Turk,  the  points  on  the  mainland  were  to  be  handed  iordi.hi[k 
over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  to  form  a 
commonwealth,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but  under  the 
protection  of  Bussia.     Thus,  besides  an  advance  of 
the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the  mainland,  his 
overlordship    was  to  be  extended  over  the  islands,  TheVtn*- 
including  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had  never  come  pi°i!"Jven 
under  his  power.     The  otiier  points  on  the  oia-vaWA  *^™>'- 
n  H  2 
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passed,  not  so  much  to  the  Sultan  as  to  liis  rebellic 
vassal  All  of  Joannina ;  but  Parga  ke|)t  iip  freedom 
till  five  years  after  the  general  peace.  Then  the  Turk 
made  Iiis  last  encroachment  on  Christendom,  and  held 
for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Albanian 
mainland.  The  islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to  and  fro 
during  the  war  between  France  and  England,  were  at 
the  peace  again  made  into  a  nominal  commonwealth, 
but  under  a  form  of  British  protection  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  British  sovereignty.  Still  a 
nominally  free  Greek  state  was  again  set  up,  and  th^ 
poaaibility  of  Greek  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  lH 
practically  acknowledged.  ^ 

It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk 
lield  complete  poasession  of  all  Albania  and  conti- 
nental Greece.  Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of 
Parga  began  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The 
geographical  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
changed  very  little  since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  has  changed  very  little  smce  the  later 
days  of  old  Hellas.  At  all  these  stages  some  other 
]>eople  has  held  the  solid  mainland  of  south-eastern 
Europe  and  of  western  Asia,  while  the  Greek  has 
been  the  prevailing  race  on  the  coasts,  the  islands, 
the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  continents,  from  Du- 
nizzo  to  Trebizond.  Within  this  range  the  Greeks 
revolted  at  e\'ery  point  where  they  were  strong 
enough  to  revolt  at  all.  But  it  was  only  in  the  old 
Hellenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the 
,^£ean  islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  bold 
their  ground.  Of  these  lauds  some  parts  were  allowetl 
by  Western  diplomacy  to  keep  their  freedom.  A 
Kingdom  of  Greece  was  fovmed,  taking  in  Pelo] 
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nesos,  Euboia,  the   Kyklades,   and  a  small  part   of    chap. 
central  Greece,  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  — ^ — - 
of  Arta  to   the  gulf  of  Volo.     But  the   Turk  was 
allowed   to  hold,  not  only  the  more   distant  Greek 
lands  and  islands,  but  Epeiros,Thessaly,  and  Crete.  The  Jonian 
kingdom  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  f,<*^«<*  t<^ 
the   Ionian  islands,  whose  nominal  Septinsular  Re-  ^®^- 
public  was  merged  in  the  kingdom.     By  the  Treaty  Treaty  of 
of  Berlin,  Crete,  which  had  twice  risen,  was  thrust  J^'S. 
back  into  bondage,  but  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros 
were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and  to  be  added  to  tlie 
kingdom.     Two  years   later  the   new   frontier   was 
again  traced,  so  as  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  a  great  s<Hiond 

...  .  .  Treaty  of 

part  of  Epeiros,  including  Joannma.     Later  still,  the  ^<^r\\n, 
promises  of  Europe  have  been   partly  carried   out. 
Thessaly,  as  a  whole,  is  set  free  ;  so  is  a  very  small  ^J^®/*"^ 
part  of  Epeiros.     Arta  and  Larissa  are  restored  to  ^^^y  ^®*^- 
Christendom ;   Joannina,  a  city   as   truly  Greek   as 
Athens,  and  Parga  and  Prevesa,  points  so  lately  torn 
away  from  Christendom,  are  left  in  bondage. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  estabhshment  of  P>"t  revolt 

and  deliver- 

the  Ionian  commonwealth,  Servia  had  been  delivered  ^^®jf 
and  had  been  conquered  again.  The  first  revolt  made  ^^^^^^i^. 
Servia   a  tributary  principality.     It   was   then  won  Second 
back  by  the  Turk  and  again  delivered.     Its  freedom,  <*«i»ver- 

J  G  '    ance. 

modified  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  pre-  ^^^'-^^^s* 
sence  of  Turkish  garrisons   in   certain   towns,   was  1826-1829. 
decreed  by  the  peace  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried 
out  by  the  treaty  of  Hadrianople.     Fifty  years  after  ^^^j^^ 
the  second  establishment  of  the  principality,  its  prac-  J^^^^^ 
tical  freedom  was  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  ^®*^'- 
the  Turkish  garrisons.     The  last  changes  have  made 


CHAP. 
X. 


Servia,  unJer  a  native  dynasty,  an  independent  ststi 
released  from  all  tribute  or  vassalage.  The  same 
changes  have  given  Servia  a  slight  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. But  the  boundary  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave 
part  of  the  old  Servian  land  to  the  Turk,  and  care- 
fully to  keep  tlie  frontiers  of  the  Servian  and  Mon- 
tenegrin principalities  apart.  That  ia  to  say,  the 
Servian  nation  is  split  into  four  parts — Montenegro, 
free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Ser^"ian  lands 
which  are,  sorae  under  the  '  administration,'  some 
under  the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Dahnatia.  ^H 


WnUwhla 
Moldnria. 


While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Rounian  lands  of  Wallacliiu 
and  Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  se- 
parate being.    The  Turk  named  and  deposed  their 
princes,  but  they  never  came  under  hi.s  direct  rule. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principaUties,  being 
again  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  first 
step   towards  union   by  choosing  the  same   prince. 
Then  followed   their  complete  union  as  tlie  Princi- 
pality of  lioumania,  paying  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but 
otherwise  free.     The  last  changes  have  made  Ecu- 
mania,  as  well  as  Servia,  an  independent  state.     Its 
frontier  towards  Russia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut- 
short  at  Berlin.     But   this  last  treaty  restoretl  to  it- 
the  land  of  Dohrutcha  south  of  the  Danube,  tlm^ 
giving   the   new    state    a   certain    Euxine   seaboard. 
More   lately  still   the   emancipated    prmcipality  ha*- 
taken  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.     Thus  the  Boumans,^ 
the  Eoraance-speaking  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  still 
a  scattered  remnant  u\  Uvevi:  older  seats,  have,  in  thei 
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great  colony  on  the  Danube,  won  for  themselves  a     chap. 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  ' — ■ — " 

Lastly,  while  Servia  and  Roumania   have   been 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence 
which  they  formerly  held.     The  Russian  Treaty  of  The  Buiga- 
San  Stefano  decreed  a  tributary  principality  of  Bui-  stefano. 
garia,  whose  boundaries  came  most  nearly  to  those 
of  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent. 
But  it  was  to  have,  what  no  Bulgarian  state  had  had 
before,  a  considerable  -^aean  seaboard.    This  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  sphtting  the  immediate  do- 
minion of  the  Turk  in  two.     It  would  also  have  had 
the  real  fault  of  adding  to  Bulgaria  some  districts 
which  ought  rather  to  be  added  to  free  Greece.     By  Treaty  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turk  was  to  keep  the  whole  Division  of 

Bulgaria. 

north  coast  of  the  -^gaean,  while  the  Bulgarian  nation 
was  split  into  three  parts,  in  three  different  pohtical 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  latest  Bulgarian  land,  the 
land  between  Danube  and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comer  ceded  to  Roumania,  the  tri-  Free, 
butary  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  The  land  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Danube,  the  southern  Bulgaria 
of  history — northern  Roumelia,  according  to  the  com- 
pass— ^receives  the  diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Rou-  Haif-free. 
melia,  a  name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in 
Constantinople.  Its  pohtical  condition  is  described 
as  '  administrative  autonomy,'  a  half-way  house,  it 
would  seem,  between  bondage  and  freedom.  Mean- 
while in  the  old  Macedonian  land,  the  land  for  which  Eiwiaved. 
Basil  and  Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the  question 
between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be  solved 


ASTERN  EMPIEE. 

by  handing  over  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to  i 
• — -'-^ —  iincovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk. 

We  may  end  our  survey  of  the  south-eastern  1; 
by  taking  a  general  view  of  their  geographical  ] 
tion  at  some  of  the  most  important  points  in 
history.    At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  see  t 
Eastern  Empire  still  stretching  from  Tauros  to  Sai 
dinia ;  but  everywhere,  save  in  its  soUd  Asiatic  penin- 
sula, it  has  shrunk  up  into  a  dominion  of  coasts  am 
islands.     It  still  holds  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Crete,  tin 
heel  and  the  toe  of  Italy,  the  outlying  duchies  of 
Campania,  the  outlying  duchy  at  the  head   of  the 
Hadriatic.     In  its  great  European  peninsula  it  holdM 
the  whole  of  the  .^gsean  coast,  a  great  part  of  tlw 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Hadriatic.    But  the  lori 
of  the  sea  rules  nowhere  far  from  the  sea  ;  the  inland 
regions  are  held,  partly  by  the  great  Bulgarian  powerj 
partly  by  smaller  Slavonic  tribes  fluctuating  betw« 
independence  and  formal  submission.    At  the  end  < 
the  next  century  the  general  character  of  the  EastH 
Roman  dominion  remains  the  same,  but  many  pointa 
of  detail  have  changed.     Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost  J 
a  comer  is  all  that  is  left  in  Sicily ;  but  the  ', 
perial  power  is  acknowledged  along  the  whole  easten 
Hadriatic  coast ;  the  heel  and   the  toe  have  grown " 
into  the  dominion  of  all  southern  Italy;  all  Greece 
has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire.     But  the  Empire., 
has  now  new  neighbours.     The  Turanian  Magyar  i 
seated  on  the  Danube,  and  other  kindred  nations  a 
pressing  in  his  wake.    Russians,  Slaves,  that  is,  undei 
Scandinavian  leadership,  threaten  the  Empire  by  ae*; 
The  last  year  of  the  leT\\.\\  eewtvivy  shows  Sicily  wholljj 
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lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back ;  Kilikia  and     chap. 
northern  Syria  are  won  again  ;  Bulgaria  is  won  and  ' — • — ' 
lost  again ;  Russian  establishment  on  the  Danube  is 
put  off  for  eight  hundred  years ;  the  great  struggle 
is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the  Eastern 
Roman  is  to  rule  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     At 
one   moment   in   the   eleventh   century  we   see   the 
dominion  of  the  New  Eome  at  its  full  height.  Europe  ^'  ^^<>- 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Venetian  isles 
to  the  old  Phoenician  cities.     The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched  ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 
by  Sicilian  conquest.     Another  glance,  half-a-century  ^  ^^oo. 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was   most 
frightfully  cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.     The 
Servian  wins  back  his  own  land  ;  the  Saracen  wins 
back  Sicily.    The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Im- 
perial dominion  to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples, 
the  last  of  Greek  cities  in  the  West,  as  Kyme  was  the 
first.     For  a  moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of 
Hadria,  and  rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the 
Eastern  world,  as  Rome  rent  them  away  thirteen  cen- 
turies before.     The  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Asia ;  he  plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and 
leaves  to  the  Empire  no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a 
strip  of  Euxine  and  ^gaean  coast.     Towards  the  end  c  nso. 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Empire  is  restored  to  its 
full  extent  in  Europe ;  Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won 
back,  Hungary  itself  looks  like  a  vassal.     In  Asia  the 
inland   realm   of  the   Turk  is   hemmed   in   by   the 
strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the  whole  coast-line,  Euxine, 
.^gean,  and  Mediterranean.    At  the  next  moment 


CHAP,     comes  the  l^eginning  of  the  final  overthrow  ;  befc 

■ ■  the    century  is  out,  the  distant   possessions   of 

Empire   have  either  fallen  away  of  themselves, 
have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers.     Bulgai 
Cyprus,  Trebizond,  CorJ'u,  even  Epeiros  and  He! 
have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting  awa; 
Venice,  its  long  nominal  homage  cast   aside,  joins 
with  faithless  crusaders  to  spUt  the  Empire  in  pieces. 
The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople  ; 
Lombard  King  reigna  at  Thessalonike ;  Achaia,  Athi 
Nasos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding 
Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and  Peloponnej 
Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.     The  Frank,  victorii 
in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in  Asia.     Nikaia 
and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  succession,  and 
a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial  also, 
holds  it  in  Western  Greece  and  the  islands.     Fifty 
years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has    become  an 
European  power ;  it  has  already  outlived  the  LatH 
dominion  at  Thessalonike  ;  it  has  checked  the  revivi 
power  of  Bulgaria;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empi 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  cil 
To  the  north  Serna  is  strengthening  herself;  Bosi 
is  coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tO! 
to  and  fro  among  their  neighbours.     Another  glai 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us 
revived  East-lloman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial 
still  in  Europe  an  advancing  and  conquering  pow< 
ruling  on  the  three  seas  of  its  own  peninsula,  esta- 
bUshed  once  more  in  Peloponn^sos,  a  compact  and 
seemingly    powerfid    state,    as    compared    with 
Epeirol,   Achaian,    and    Athenian     principaUties, 
with  tlie  scattered  po^sesavons  of  Venice  in  the  G: 
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lands.  But  the  power  which  seems  so  firmly  esta-  ch\p. 
blished  in  Europe  has  *  all  but  passed  away  in  Asia.  ^ — • — ' 
There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and  mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  neigh- 
bours, Mussulman  and  Christian.  In  the  central  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed  c.  ish. 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  ChalkidikS,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire ;  in 
Peloponnesos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  frontiers  have  fallen  back.  The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to 
the  Empire  in  Asia,  and  has  already  fixed  his  grasp 
on  Europe.  Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither 
Constantinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  i4oo. 
power,  is  dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 
The  Ottoman  rules  in  their  stead.  The  Empire  is  cut 
short  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  with  ThessalonikS,  Chal- 
kidike,  and  the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now 
forms  its  greatest  possession.  Instead  of  the  great 
power  of  Servia,  we  see  a  crowd  of  small  principali- 
ties, Greek,  Slavonic,  and  Albanian,  falUng  for  the 
most  part  under  either  Ottoman  or  Venetian  supre- 
macy. The  Servian  name  is  still  borne  by  one  of 
them  ;  but  its  prince  is  a  Turkish  vassal ;  the  true 
representative  of  Servian  independence  has  already 
begun  to  show  itself  among  the  mountains  which 
look  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro  and  the  lake  of 


Skodra,     Bulgaria  has  fallen  lower  still ;  the  Tiirl 
'  immediate  power  reaches  to  the  Danube.     Bosnia  at 
one  end,  the  Frank  principaHties  at  the  other  end, 
the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still  hold  out ;  but 
the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over  them,  at  lei 
to  harry  them.     Within  the  memory  of  men  vfhi 
could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia  was  not 
yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of  Con- 
stantinople still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottorai 
had  l>ecorae  the  true  master  of  the   South-Easl< 
lands  ;  whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remaini 
simply  as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 

We  will  take  our  next  glance  in    the  later  yi 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death 
the  great  conqueror.     The  momentary  break-up 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by 
greatest  of  his  conquests.    All  now  is  over.    Tlie  N< 
Rome  is  the  seat  of  barbarian  power.     Trebizoi 
Peloponu^sos,  Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  ii 
dependent  Epeiros,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all 
gathered  in.     The  islands  are  still  mostly  untouched 
but  the  whole  mainland  is  conquered,  save  whei 
Venice  still  holds  her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrii 
prelates  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  one  independi 
Christian  power   from  the    Save    to  Tainaros,  ha' 
entered    on    their   career    of  undying   glory.     With 
these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
Macedonian    Emperors     has    passed    into    Ottomj 
hands,  together  with  a  vast  tributary  dominion 
yond  the  Danube,  much  of  which  had  never  bow 
to  either  Kome.     At  the  end  of  another  century, 
see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant,  a  subjei 
land  of  the  Turk.    Wg  sea  Venice  shorn  of  Cypri 
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and  all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The  Dukes  chap. 
have  gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from  Rhodes,  ^ — • — ' 
and  the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian  lands 
has  spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans  in 
Syria,  Eg}'pt,  and  Africa.  Another  century  passes,  i7oo. 
and  the  tide  is  turned.  The  Turk  can  still  conquer ; 
he  has  won  Crete  abidingly  and  Podolia  for  a  moment. 
But  the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda 
and  from  the  Western  isles ;  it  has  passed  away  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  Peloponnesos.  At  the 
end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate  ^®^* 
possession  bounded  by  the  Save  and  ihe  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.  His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more  ;  but  the  power 
of  Austria  hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces;  France 
struggles  for  the  islands  off  his  western  shore ;  Eussia 
watches  him  from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the 
free  Goth  and  the  free  Greek.  Seventy-eight  years  1878. 
more,  and  his  shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the 
Danube,  his  shadow  of  immediate  dominion  ends  at 
the  Balkan.  Free  Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Eoumania 
— ^Thessaly  set  free,  while  Joannina  is  denied  the  boon  issi. 
twice  promised — Montenegro  again  reaching  to  her 
own  sea — ^Bulgaria  parted  into  three,  but  longing 
for  reunion — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Cyprus,  held  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant  European 
powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a 
dissolving  view.  We  see  in  them  a  transitional  state 
of  things,  which,  at  each  of  its  stages,  diplomacy  fondly 
beheves  to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal 
question,  but  of  which  reason  and  history  can  say 
only  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 


Our  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  po-wers 
which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  including  some  lands  which 
formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.  It  18  only  indi- 
rectly that  we  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  north, 
the  extreme  east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe. 
In  all  these  regions  powers  have  risen  and  fallen 
which  might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires  of 
Eome.  Thus  in  the  north-west  lie  two  great  islands 
with  a  following  of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  elder 
Empire  never  held  more  than  part  of  the  greater 
island  and  those  among  the  smaller  ones  which  could 
not  be  separated  from  it.  Britain  passed  for  a  world 
of  its  own,  and  the  princes  who  rose  to  a  <juasi- 
Imperial  position  within  that  world  took,  by  a  kind  of 
analogy,  the  titles  of  Empire.'  In  the  extreme  north 
are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula,  with  their  at- 
tendant islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond  the  elder 
Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western  Empire  took 
in  only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short  time.  The 
momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  peninsular 
systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more 
truly  a  third  Empire  of  the  North,  fully  the  fellow 
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of  those  of  the  East   and   West.^      In   the  south-    chap. 

XI. 

west  of  Europe  again  Ues  another  great  peninsula,  ^■- — • — ' 
which  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  elder  Empire,  Spain, 
parts  of  which — at  two  opposite  ends — belonged  to 
the  Empire  of  Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles, 
but  whose  history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that 
of  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Eoman  power. 
And  in  Spain  also,  as  being,  like  Britain,  in  some  sort 
a  world  of  its  own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an 
Imperial  rank.     As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  Caatman 

^  ^  ■*-  Emperors. 

Castile. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  Hwtoryof 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  beyond  the 

Empires. 

that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.  Insular  Britain 
is  wholly  oceanic.  Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  oeopraphi- 
have  each  an  oceanic  side  ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  parison  of 
towards  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Europe —  naviaand 

^  ^  Spain. 

Spain  towards  the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards 
the   northern  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic.      But  the 
Baltic  side  of  Scandinavia  has  been  of  far  greater 
relative  importance  than  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
Spain.     Of  the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  Position  of 
alone    has  a  Mediterranean   history;    the   seaward  theM«ii- 
course  of  Castile  and  Portugal  was  oceanic.     Of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Norway  alone  is  wholly 
oceanic.      Denmark  is  more  Baltic  than  oceanic  ;  the 
whole  historic  life  of  Sweden  lies  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  podtion  of 
The  Mediterranean  position  of  Aragon  enabled  her  to  the  sStla 
win  whole  kingdoms  as  her  dependencies.     But  they 

^  See  above,  p.  166. 


1'.  were  not  geographically  continuous,  and  they  never 
— ■  could  be  mcorporated.  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  able  to  establish  a  continuous  dominion  on  botli 
sides  of  the  great  northern  gulfs,  and  tfi  make  at 
least  a  nearer  approach  to  the  incorporation  of  her 
conquests  than  Aragon  could  ever  make.  The  his- 
eii.  tory  of  Sweden  mainly  consists  in  the  growth  and  the 
loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands  out  of  her 
own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modern  times  thai 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of  the  kingdoms, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created  a  power  wholly 
peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and  oceanic. 

This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs 
^  the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another 
side  of  it  with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  u> 
be  struck.  Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — in- 
roads and  conquests,  that  is,  from  Denmark  and 
Norway — make  up  a  large  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.  When  this  phase  of  their  his- 
tory ends,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight,  till  we  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the 
great  part  which  they  suddenly  play  in  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  meanwhile  been  running  their  course  in 
the  lands  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Baltic.  And 
it  is  this  Baltic  side  of  their  history  which  is 
primary  importance  in  our  general  European  view. 
lo  It  follows  then  that,  for  tlie  purposes  of  our  present 

survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula wdl  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi- 
navia in  close  geograi^\i\c.ai.  Goii\iex.ion  with  the  r^( 


^ 
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which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east     chap. 

XI. 

of  Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  wholly  - — ^ — ' 

The 

Slavonic,  is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  Northern 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  region  Umda. 
has  a  constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once 
Slavonic,  which  have  at  various  times  been  more  or  Ctennanued 
less  thoroughly  incorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  lancu. 
did  not  become  German  without  vigorous  efforts  to 
make  large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.     In  another 
part  of  our  survey  we  have  watched  them  join  on  to 
the  Teutonic  body ;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop 
off  from  the  Slavonic  body.    And  with  them  we  must  Northern 

"^  SUves 

take  another  glimpse  at  those  among  the  Northern  «nd«' 
Slaves  who  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  ^  Aiwtria. 
and  of  that  composite  dominion  which  claims   the 
Magyar  crown  among  many  others.     These  North- 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  passed   to   non-Slavonic 
rulers  foi-m  a  region  stretching  from  Holstein  to  the 
Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  and  to 
the  Slovak  and  Euthenian  districts  of  Hungary.     But 
above  all,  this  North-Slavonic  region  takes  m  those 
two  branches  of   the  Slavonic  race  which  have  in 
turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither  of  which 
passed  permanently  under  the  lordship  of  either  Em- 
pire, but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and  national 
life  to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  North.     That  is  charac- 
to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Russian,  the  Poland  and 

Ruasia. 

land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which 
passed  severally  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Rome  without  passing  under  The 
the  temporal  dominion  of  either.     And  within  the  nations. 
same  region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that 
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CBAP.    is  left  of  those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  noorArysny 


zi. 


whici^  so  lomr  refused  all  obedience  to  either  Chiirch 
pg^gM^    as  well  as  to  either  Empire.    The  region  at  which  we 
nduthv-  now  look  takcs  in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of 
the  European  family  whose  speech  has  changed  ksi 
than  any  other  European  tongue  from  the  Aryan 
speech  once  common  to  alL    Alongside  of  the  Ortho^ 
dox  Bussian,  of  the  Catholic  Pole,  of  the  Swede  first 
Catholic  and  then  Lutheran,  we  have  to  look  on  the 
long  abiding  heathendom  of  the  lithuanian  and  the 
Noo-Aiyaa  FruBsiau.^    And  at  their  side  we  have  to  look  on 
older  races  still,  on  the  prs^Aryan  nations  on  either 
idde  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gul&.    The  hiatoiy 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of  these 
ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  neighbours, 
centni  The  wholc  North-Slavonic  region,  north-eastern 

thf  Nwth-  rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
knda.  has  still  a  central  character  of  its  own.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern  Europe.  The  falling  away  of  so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.  But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
Polish  and  Eussian  area  marches  at  once  on  the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.  This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  region  and 

'  A  common  name  for  these  closely  allied  nations  is  sometima 
needed.  Lettic  is  the  most  convenient;  Lett,  with  the  adjectiye 
Lettish,  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  obscurer  members  of  the 
ikmily. 
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of  the   Scandinavian   peninsula.     Norway,   Sweden,     chap. 
Bussia,  are  the  only  European  powers  whose  land  ^"T"^^ — ' 
has  always  marched  on  the  land  of  barbarian  neigh-  ^f  Ru^a™ 
bours,  and  which  have  therefore  been  able  to  con-  ^^^^ 
quer    and    colonize   in    barbarian   lands   simply   by 
extending  their  own  frontiers.      This  was  done  by 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their  geographical  posi- 
tion allowed  them ;  but  it  has  been  done  on  a  far 
greater  scale  by  Eussia.  While  other  European  nations  Runian 
have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Eussia,  the  one  and  coio- 

-n  p    -I  .  1*11  1       -I    "^Jznlion 

iiiUropean  state  of  later  times  which  has  mai*ched  by  land, 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest 
and  colonization  by  land.  She  has  had  her  India, 
her  Canada,  and  her  Australia,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil, 
her  Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous 
with  her  European  territory.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
much  in  the  later  history  of  Eussia. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 
the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  lands  to 

the  two 

Norway  stands  alone  in  never  having  had  anything  to  Empires, 
do  with  the  Eoman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.  Sweden  ai^?  in- 
itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  in  ReUtions 
later  times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  ^1  D^n" 
Western    Empire.     The    position   of   Denmark   has  Empire.  ^^* 
naturally  caused  it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with 
its  Eoman  or  German  neighbour.     In  earlier  times 
some  Danish  kings  became  vassals  of  the  Empire  for 
the  Danish  crown  ;    others  made   conquests   within 
the  lands  of  the  Empire.    In  later  times  Danish  kings 
have  held  fiefs  within  the  German  kingdom  and  have 
been  members  of  the  more  modern  Confederation- 
The  western  parts   of  the  Slavonic  region   became 
formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     But  this  was 

II  2 
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COjir.  after  the    Empire    had    put   on   the  cliaracter  of  a 

■■ — :■  Qerman  state ;  tliese  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  from 

"•  ita  Btricdy  Imperial  side.     Poland  sometimes  passed 

^  in  early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom  ;  in 

rr^.     .  later  dam   it  was   divided    between    the    two   chief 

*«^  powers  which   arose  out  of  that  kingdom.      Russia, 

BditiaH  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

tea*         lias  never  been  the  subiect  or  the  vassal  of  either 
Eaitam  . 

^pjAmd  Empire.  When  Bossia  had  an  external  ovCTiord, 
he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian.  The  peculiar  rdation 
between  Buesia  and  Constantinople,  spiritual  safamiB- 
eion  combined  with  temporal  independoioe^  hu  led 
tepnu  to  the  appearance  in  Busna  of  Imperial  ideas  sad 
Bamki.  titles  with  tt  somewhat  difierent  meaning  from  thtf 
with  which  they  were  taken  in  Spain  and  in  EkitaiB. 
The  Bussian  prince  claims  the  Imperii  Btyrle  Hid 
bearings,  not  so  mach  as  holding  an  Imperial  poatifHi 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  some  sort  inherits 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  the  general 
world  of  Europe. 


§  1.  The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 
the  Empires. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  yet 
hardly  touched  one  another.  The  moat  northern 
Scandinavians  and  the  most  northern  Slaves  were 
still  far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched 
on  one  another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme 
south-western  corner  of  the  Baltic  coast.  The  greater 
part  of  that  coast,  &W  '\\&  tisxSla&va.  and  eastern  parts, 
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was  still  held  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non-    chap. 

JLl. 

Aryan.    But,  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  ^^^^  ^ ,  ^^ 
the  three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.    A  ^l' 
number  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down  into  the  Formation 

^  .  of  the 

kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,^  which,  Sc*ndi- 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed  ^^ingdom*. 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first 
to  play  a  part  in  general  European  history.     In  the  Formation 
course  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  i>ani8h 

/^  1  1  •  kingdom- 

G^rm  and  his  successors  Harold  and  Sven^  the  Danish 
kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held 
in  after  times  by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  full 
historical  extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands 
between  them.  Halland  and  Skane  or  Scania^  it  must  t)enmart: 

in  the 

always  be  remembered,  are  from  the  becrinning  at  northern 

•^  ,  '  o  fo  peninsula. 

least  as  Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.     The  Eider  Frontier  of 

theKider. 

remained  the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save  during 
part  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  the 
Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk,  and  the 
land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed  the  Danish  The  Danish 

March. 

March  of  the  Empire.     Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  934^1027- 
was  restored. 

The  name  of  Northmen^  which  the  Franks  used 

'  See  above,  p.  134. 

'  See  Einhardy  Annals  a.  815,  whei'ewe  read, '  trans  .^Egidoram 
fiuvinm  in  terram  Nordmannorum  .  .  .  perveninnt.'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12  :  '  Dani  ac  Sueones  quos  Nortmannos  vocamus,'  and  14, 
'  Nortmanni  qui  Dani  vocantur.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  9) 
speaks  of  '  mare  noviBsimum,  quod  Nortmannos  a  Danis  dirimit.' 
But  the  name  includes  the  Swedes  :  as  in  i.  63  he  says,  *  Sueones 
et  Gothi,  vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni,'  and  i.  16,  'Dani 
et  ceteri  qui  trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  ah  hietarida  Francovum 
omnes  Nordmanni  vocantur/ 


Foruiatlun 

nrihe 
kln^om  of 


in  a  laxer  way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generi 
was  confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.  These  were 
formed  into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfagra 
late  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Norwegian  reahn  of 
that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later 
Norway,  having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary 
Finnish  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  The  central 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
between  Denmark  to  the  south  and  the  Finnish  nations 
to  the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments which  grew  into  tlie  Swedish  kingdom.  These 
were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the 
Gedtas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has  naturally  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and  has  given 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Goth  to  the  princes  of 
Sweden.  Gothland,  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side 
of  Lake  Wettem.  Smthiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden 
proper,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the 
sea  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modern  capital. 
The  union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  towards 
both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuating.  Werme- 
hnd,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Lake  Weuern,  and 
Jamtelami  farther  to  the  north,  were  long  a  debate- 
able  land.  At  the  l)eginniug  of  the  twelfth  century 
Wermeland  passed  finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland 
for  several  ages  to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  tlie 
south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  was  a  debateable 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  passed  to 
Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded  the  natural 
course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the  north,  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  the 
course  of  the  eVeven\A\  ceiAAiv^  ai.  tlie  latest,  Sw« 


-ed^ 
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began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Helsing-    chap. 
land,  — • — ' 


Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Den- 
mark and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders 
by  land.     Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  ^!J^*l'J^^ 
to  the  west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  "^^^  ^^^ 
and  colonization  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^  Northmen. 
These  two  processes  must  be  distinguished.     Some 
lands,  hke  the  Northumbrian  and  East- Anglian  king-  Conqueats. 
doms  in  Britain  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul, 
received  Scandinavian   princes   and  a  Scandinavian 
element  in  their  population,  without  the  geographical 
area  of  Scandinavia  being  extended.     But  that  area 
may  be  looked  on  as  being  extended  by  colonies  like  coioniea. 
those  of  Orkney^  Shetland^  Faroe^  the  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  Man^  Iceland^  Greenland, 
Some  of  these  lands  were  actually  discovered   and 
settled   for  the  first  time   by  the  Northmen.     The 
settlements  in  the  extreme  north  of  Britain,  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  and  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Setu©- 

ments  in 

Ireland,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  also  pass  Ireland. 
as  outposts  of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Of 
these  outlying  Scandinavian  lands,  some  of  the  islands, 
specially  Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian  ;  the 
settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged 
in  the  British  kingdoms  or  have  become  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  crown. 

Against  this  vast  range  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedition 
is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on 
the  part  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     Norway  indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 

^  See  above,  pp.  135, 162. 
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CHAP,    a  Danish  occupation  of  Samland  in  Ftussia  in  the 
^j^^j;^  tenth  century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned 
fSS?*^     among  the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern 
Empire  of  Cnut.^    There  is  also  the  famous  settle- 
jomtbuv.   ment  of  the  Jomfburg  Wikings  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder.    But  the  great  eastern  extension  of  Danish 
power  came  later.  Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occu- 
pation of  the  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  begin 
till  the  twelfth  century.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that^ 
long  before  this,  there  were  Swedish  inroads  and 
occasional  Swedish  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the 
Swvduh      Baltic  lands.    Thus  Curland  is  said  to  have  been  won 
^lud.     for  a  while  by  Sweden,  and  to  have  been  again  won 
back  by  its  own  Lettic  people.^    The  ninth  century 
indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of  Scandinavian 
dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the  souths    But 
it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordinary  settle- 
ment.    No  new  Scandinavian  people  was  planted,  as 
in   Orkney   and   Iceland.      Nor  were    Scandinavian 
Sctndi-       outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland.     But  Scandinavian 

DAVlAHfl  ID  •  1*1  •111  I* 

BoMia.  princes,  who  m  three  generations  lost  all  trace  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name 
of  Rmsia^  the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast 
results  of  their  establishment  have  been  results  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scan- 
dinavian geography  it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all. 
Still  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Scandi- 
navian lands  west  and  north  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south  of  that  sea* 

'  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  Iv.  1& 
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CHAP. 
XL 

§  2.  The  Lands  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the  ^"    ' 

Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland  Slaves 

between 

region  stretching  from   the   Elbe  to  a  line  a  little  Elbe  and 
beyond  the  Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various 
Slavonic  nations.   Their  land  marched  on  the  German 
kingdom  at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish    and 
Turkish  nations  at  the  other.     But  their  seaboard 
was  comparatively  small.     Wholly  cut  off  from  the  Their  lack 
Euxine,  from  the  northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  ^»<»J^ 
gulfs  of  the  Baltic,  their  only  coast  was  that  which 
reaches  from  the  modern  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula.  And  this  Slavonic  coast  w^as  gradually 
brought  under  German  influence  and  dominion,  and 
has   been   in   the  end    fully  incorporated   with  the 
German  state.     It  follows  then  that,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers  in  this  region,  of 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Bussia,  we  are  dealing  with 
powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland.     At  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was  no  one 
great  Slavonic  power  in  these  parts.     One  such,  with 
Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself  for  a  moment 
in  the  seventh  century.     This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bohemian 
Samo,  which,  if  its  founder  was  really  of  Prankish  of  &mio. 
birth,  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  Bulgaria  and  Russia, 
also  Slavonic   powers   created   by  foreign    princes.^ 
The  next  considerable  power  which  arose  nearly  on  oreat- 
the  same  ground  was  the  Great-Moravian  kingdom  884. 

^  The  origin  of  Samo  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  dominion, 
whether  Bohemia  or  Oarinthia,  is  discussed  hy  Professor  Fasching 
of  Marburg  (Austria)  in  the  Zweiter  Jahreaberioht  der  kk,  StetcUs^ 
OberrecUsi^uh  in  Marburg,  1872. 
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CHAF*    of  Sviatopliik,  which  paned  awmy  before  the  advance 
— > — '  of  the  Magyan.    Before  its  foil  the  lt"«M«^  power 
had  already  begun  to  form  itself  for  to  the  MH-th- 
east.    Looking  at  the  map  just  before  the  bc^imiing 
of  the  momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  Tfai— i«n 
power,  the  North-SIavcmic  nations  fall  into  four  main 
historical  groups.    There  are,  first,  the  tribes  to  the 
l^r      north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the 
modem  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and 
boiOT^h^  Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  germanized.    Secondly, 
Md.         there  are  the  tribes  to  the  south-west  in  Bohemui^ 
torti-       Moravia^  and  Luealia^  which  were  brought  under 
[iMjBp        German  dominion  or  supremacy,  but  fix>m  which 
Slavonic  nationality  has  not  in  the  same  sort  passed 
away.    Silesia^  connected  in  different  ways  with  both 
these  groups,  forms  the  link  betwe^i  them  and  the 
}mtML      third  group.    This  is  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of 
^um.       the  whole  region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the 
south  and  the  Prussian  to  the  north,  whose  union 
Enttern       made  up  the  original  Polish  kingdom.     Lastly,  to  the 
RttiJitn.      east  lie  the  tribes  which  joined  to  form  the  original 
Kussian  state.     Looking  at  these  groups  in  our  o¥ni 
time,  we  may  say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs 
of  Slavonic  nationality  have  passed  away.  The  second 
and  third,  speaL'ng  roughly,  keep  nationality  without 
political  independence.    The  fourth  group  has  grown 
into  the  one  great  modern  power  whose  ruling  nation- 
ality is  Slavonic. 

With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  from  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of 
frontier  which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced  at 
£*om  the  Qermau  side.  In  XV^  V^^xd  between  the  Elbe 
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and    the   Oder,   taking   the   upper  course   of  those  chap. 

rivers  as  represented  by  their  tributaries  the  Saale  ' — • — ' 
and  the  Bober,  we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves 

which   their   own   historian   marks   off  as  Polahic}  PoiaWc 

group. 

These  again  fall  under  three  groups.  First,  to  the 
south,  in  the  modem  Saxony,  are  the  Sorabi,  the  SoraW. 
northern  Serbs,  cut  off  for  ever  from  their  southern 
brethren  by  the  Magyar  inroad.  To  the  north  of 
them  He  the  Leuiiciij  Weleti^  Weletabi^  or  Wiltsi^  and  Leuticii 
other  tribes  stretching  to  the  Baltic  in  modern  Meck- 
lenburg and  western  Pomerania.  In  the  north-west 
comer,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern  Holstein,  were 
the  Ohotrites^  Wagri,  and  other  tribes.     Through  the  Obotrftee: 

.  ,  their  rda- 

ninth,    tenth,    and   eleventh   centuries   the  relation  tiontothe 

Empire. 

between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire  was 
not  unhke  the  relation  of  the  southern  Slaves  to  the 
Eastern   Empire  during  the   same   ages.     Only  the 
Western  Emperors  never  had  such  a  rival  on  their 
immediate  border   as   the    Bulgaria   of   Simeon   or 
Samuel.     The   Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  Fiuctua- 
dependent,  according  as  the  Empire  was  strong  or  tribute  and 
weak.     Tributary  under  Charles  the  Great,  tributary  ^ence. 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  independence.     The  German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     Long  before  Final 

conquest. 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done. 
The  German  dominion,  and  with  it  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

^  See  Scha&rik,  Slawitehe  AUerthUmer,  iL  503« 


The  Serbs  between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  haf^ 
been  the  earhesf,  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered. 
They  never  won  back  their  full  independence  after 
the  victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.  The  Serbs 
between  Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
Empire,  were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
under  the  superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland 
or  Bohemia.  The  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 
Meissen  were  thoroughly  germanized  by  the  twelfth 
century.  But  in  the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 
Lausitz  or  Lwatia  the  Slavonic  speech  and  nationality 
still  keep  a  firm  hold. 

The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won 
over  and  over  again.  Branibor,  the  German  Bran- 
denburg,  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space 
of  two  hundred  years.  Late  in  the  tenth  century  the 
whole  land  won  back  its  freedom.  In  the  eleventh 
it  came  under  the  Polish  power.  At  last,  the  reign 
of  Albert  the  Bear  finally  added  to  Germany  the 
land  which  was  to  contain  the  latest  German  capital, 
and  made  Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In  the  land  lying  on  that  narrow  part  of  the 
Baltic  which  bore  the  special  name  of  the  Slavonic 
Gulf,  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.  Here 
we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 
lasted  to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  the  Biilungs ' 
alternates  with  the  kingdom  of  Sdavinia,  and  tlie 
kingdom  of  Sclavinia  alternates  between  heathen  and 
Christian  princes.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  last  heathen  King  of  the  Wends  became  the  first 
Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 
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burcT.     Part  of  this  region,  Western  Pomerania  and     chap. 
the   island  of  Riigen^  became,  both   in  this  and  in  ^ — • — ' 
later   times,  a   special   borderland   of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.     EUgen  and  the  neighbouring  coast  be-  ROKcn 

under 

came  a  Danish  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Denmirk. 

,    ^  .  1168-1825. 

80  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A  1214-1228. 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with 
the  Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on 
the  Wag  and  the  northern  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  Kingdom  of 

.  Bohemia. 

kingdom  has  lived  on  to  this  day,  though  it  early 
passed  under  German  supremacy,  and  though  it  has 
been  for  ages  ruled  by  German  kings.    Bohemia^  the 
land  of  the  Czechs,  tributary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  became  definitely 
a  German  fief  through  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings.  928. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  Bohemia  from  becoming,  later 
in  the  century,  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
the  seat  of  a  short-hved  dominion,  like  those  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  To  the  east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  MomvianB 
lie  the  Moravians  and  Slovaks,  that  branch  of  the  siovaki. 
Slavonic  race  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore  the  main  brunt 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.     A  large  part  of  the  Slaves  Magynr 
of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  rule ;  Momvu 


Moravia 

PoUnd. 

1008-1004. 

lODS-1039. 


SO  did  Moravia  itself  for  a  season.  Since  then  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  have  usually  had  a  common 
destinj.  Later  in  the  century  the  Czechish  dominion 
reached  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  Chro- 
batia  on  the  upper  Vistula.  This  dominion  passed 
away  with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  power. 
Bohemia  itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia  for  a  somewhat 
longer  time,  became  PoHsh  dependencies,  and  the 
Magyar  won  a  further  land  between  the  Wag  and 
the  Olzava.  Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of 
Bohemia,  in  more  forms  than  one,  but  always  as 
a  member  of  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  German 
kingdom. 


I 


While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  German 

dominion  without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  the 

Thdpeiiab    third  group  a  great  Slavonic  power  arose  whose  ad- 

ngdom.     ^ggJQjj  jQ  j]jg  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the 

general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 

under  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It.  rein-      Large    parts    of  the    old   Polish    lands  have    passed 

GermMy.     Under  German  rule ;  some  parts  have  been  largely 

germanized.    But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 

either  germanized  or  brought  under  lasting  German 

rule.     Holding   the   most  central  position   of    any 

European  state,  Poland  has  had  to  struggle  against 

enemies  from  every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from 

the  Baltic  and  the  Turk  from  the  Danube.     But  the 

distinguishing   feature    of  its    history    has    been 

abiding  rivalry  with  the  Slavonic  land  to  the  east  of 

Rivnirvof    it.     The  common  history  of  Poland  and  Eussia 

itiuaik.        history  of  conquest  and  partition,  wrought  by  whii 

ever  power  was  al  U"ve  tu\ie  the  stronger. 


it  of 

] 
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Our  first  glimmerings  of  light  in  these  parts  show     chap. 
us  a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holdinsr  the  land  be- 


^  The  Lechs 

tween  Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  «'  ^^^^ 
mouths   of  those  rivers.     East  of  the  Vistula  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the 
inland  region  they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of 
that  river.     To  the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be 
taken  as  their  boundary.     But  the  upper  course  of 
these  rivers  is  the  home  of  another  kindred  people, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Chrobatians  or  Croats, 
whose  land   of  White   Chrohatia  stretched   on  both  white 
sides  of  the  Carpathians.    These  Slaves  of  the  central        ^ 
and  lower  Oder  and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best 
distinguished  as  Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  Poiidi 
land  rather  than  of  the  people.     Mazovia^  Cujavia, 
Silesia — the  German  Schlesien — with   the   sea  land, 
Pomore^  Pommem^  or  Pomerania^  mark  different  dis- 
tricts held  by  kindred  tribes.     In  the  tenth  century  Be^Ming 
a  considerable  power  arose  for  the  first  time  in  these  pollih 
regions,  having  its  centre  between  the  Warta  and  the  IS'S^SSSn. 
Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or  Gnesen^  the  abiding  metropoli- 
tan city  of  Poland.     The  extent  of  the  new  power  Conversion 

^  ....  ofPoland. 

under  the  first  Christian  prince  Mieczislaf  answered 
nearly  to  the  later  Great  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Silesia. 
But  the  Polish  duke  became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  Tributary 
for  his  lands  west  of  Warta,  and  suffered  some  dis-  Empfre. 

963. 

memberments  to  the  advantage  of  Bohemia.     Under  ^^^^ 
his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  conque^ta 
momentary  greatness  to  which  Moravia  and  Bohemia  996-1025. 
had  already  risen.     The  dominions  of  Boleslaf  took 
in,  for  longer  or  shorter  times,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  part  of  Russia, 
and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic  land  which  became 
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the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  districts  of  5(i/'m!»t  and 
'  Custnn.  Of  this  great  dominion  some  parts  fell  away 
during  the  life  of  Boleslaf,  and  other  parts  at  his 
death.  But  he  none  the  less  established  Poland  as  a 
power,  and  some  of  his  conquests  were  abiding. 
Western  Pomerania,  Sdesia,  Barnim  and  Custrin,  were 
kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and  Chrobatia 
north  of  the  Carpathians — the  southern  part  fell. to 
the  Magyar  at  his  death — remained,  under  the  name 
of  Little  Poland,  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all.  It 
supplied  the  land  with  its  second  capital,  Cracow. 
From  this  time  Poland  ranked  sometimes  as  a 
kingdom,  sometimes  as  a  duchy.^  Constant  divisions 
among  members  of  the  ruling  house,  occasional  ad- 
missions of  the  outwai'd  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
did  not  destroy  its  national  unity  and  independence. 
A  Polish  state  always  Uved  on.  And  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  took  its  place  as  au 
important  European  kingdom,  holding  a  distinctive 
position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power  at  once  attached 
to  the  Western  Church  and  independent  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay 
that  great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  wliose  distinctive 
historical  character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Eastern  Christendom  in  which  Poland 
stood  to  Western.  Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
they  were  never  vassals  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     The 

'  The  Poles  claim  Boleeluf  the  Fii-st  as  the  Ewt  kinR.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tributary  oondition  of 
Poland,  makes  Boleslnf  the  Second  the  first  king.  In  any  case  tbs 
roya!  dignity  was  forieitol  ti.R.er  tte  d«ath  of  Boleslaf  the  S 


e  Second^^l 
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Western  Slaves  were  broiiorht  under  Christian  and     chap. 

XI. 

under   Teutonic  influences  by   the  same   process,  a  .Jr — ^7-^ 
process  which  implied  submission,  or  attempted  sub-  jjjj^"" 
mission,   to   the  Western  Empire  or  to  some  of  its  v«tern*"* 
princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also  brought  under  ®**^®^' 
both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences,  but  in  wholly- 
different  shapes.     The  Teutonic  influence  came  first. 
It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to  any  exist- 
ing  Teutonic  power ;  it  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.     Christianity  Russia 

created  hy 

did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had  died  the  Scan- 
dinavian 

away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from  the  settiemmt. 
Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian 
and  the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of 
Slavonic  tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  charac- 
ter, grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  a  national 
name  from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Wa-  The  name 

Rtuiiaiu 

rangians  or  Russians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

The  Eussian  power  began  by  the  Scandinavian  onpnof 
leaders  obtaining,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  cen-  seT'"' 
tury,  the  dominion  of  the  most  northern  members  of  Fim 

seat  at 

the  Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves  of  Novgorod  on  the  Novgorod. 

Hmen.     Thence  they  pushed  their  dominion  south-  Rnwan 

wards.     East  and  north-east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chro-  E^tenrof 

batians   lay  a  crowd   of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  su^***^*™ 
beyond  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  name  strictly  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.  See 
Schafarik,  i  65 ;  Historical  Kssays,  iii.  386.  The  case  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks.  Whether  the  name  Rus 
is  a  real  Scandinavian  name  or  only  a  name  applied  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  Fins,  in  either  case  it  was  as  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian 
people  that  it  was  first  heard  in  the  Slavonic  lands. 

VOL.  L  KK 
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CHAP.  Oka.  Cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  ] 
■ — ■ — '  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Eusine  by  various  Turanian 
races  in  turn,  first  Magyars,  then  Patzinaks,  To  the 
south-east,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the 
Chazar  dominion,  to  which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper 
were  tributary.  To  the  nortii-east  lay  a  crowd  of 
Finnish  tribes,  among  which  is  only  one  Finnish  power 
of  historic  name,  the  kingdom  of  Great  or  White  Bul~ 
L'nionof  garia  on  the  Volga.  Within  this  region,  in  the  space 
m^l'k  *-'''  ^^y  y^^rs,  the  various  Slavonic  tribes  joined  in 
different  degrees  of  unity  to  form  the  new  power, 
called  Jtussian  from  its  Scandinavian  leaders.  The 
tribes  who  were  tributary  to  the  Oiazars  were  set 
free,  and  the  Russian  power  was  spread  over  a  certain 
Finnish  area  on  the  Upper  Volga  and  its  tributarie.s 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Bielo.  The  centres  of  the 
new  power  were,  first  Novgorod,  and  then  Kief  on  the 
Dnieper, 

How  early  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  the  new 
Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic 
is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Danubian  Bul- 
garia. Already  had  Russian  enterprise  taken  the 
direction  which  it  took  in  far  later  days.  It  was 
needful  for  the  develop§ment  of  the  new  Russian 
nation  that  it  should  have  free  access  to  the  Euxine- 
From  this  they  were  cut  off  by  a  strange  fate  for  nine 
hundred  years.  But  from  the  very  beginning  more 
than  one  attempt  was  made  on  Constantinople,  though 
the  Tzargrad,  the  Imperial  city,  could  be  reached 
only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  tlirough  an  enemy's 
country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears  as  a  conqueror  in 
the    lands   by  liie  Ca-ucasua  aud   ttie    Caspian,  ami 
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Tladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won  his  way  to     chap. 
baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of  Cherson.  ^     -  .-^ 
The  oldest  Eussiawas  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland,  J?*'^. 

'  '    Cherson. 

emphatically  an  inland  state ;  but  Eussia  was  far  more  iK)iation 
isolated  than  Poland.     Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept 
it  from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves. 
Its  geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the 
history  of  the  Servians  and  Biilf]jarians.     And  it  must  Ko«8i«n 

**  *--'  laiHij}  west 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  oldest  Eussia  was  formed  ^'f  ^M«F«r. 
mainly  of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Little  Russia^  Black 
Russia^  White  Etissiuj  Red  Russia^  all  came  under 
foreign  rule.  The  Dnieper,  from  which  Eussia  was 
afterwai-ds  cut  off,  was  the  great  central  river  of  the 
elder  Eussia ;  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  she  held 
only  the  upper  course.  The  northern  frontier  barely 
passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Eiga,  but  some  of  the 
Eussian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eussian  RuuBian 

prineipali- 

state,  hke  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  t»es. 
of  the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  the  great  prince  of  Kief.     In  the  next  century  the  Supremacy 
chief  power  passed  ii-om  Kief  to  the  northern  Vlctdimir  ©r  the 
on  the  Kiasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  vfldimir, 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  ^^^ 
the  cradle  of  the  second  Eussian  power.    Novqorod  ^"*'*^ 
the  Great  meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,  claimed,  ^^^^^ ' 
like  its  neighbour  Pskof  to  rank  among  c<Mnmon-  "^p*^®*^ 
wealths.  Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish 
tribes  to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  sea,  and,  far 

1x2 


I 


more  previous,  the  Finnish  gulf,  had  now  a  Riie^n 
---'-T-r  seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Xovgorod  that 
jwiitwi.  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to  grow.  Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of  principalities,  Polotsl;  Smolensk,  the  Stfverian 
Novgorod,  Tchemigof,  and  otliers,  grew  up  on  the 
Commm.  Duna  and  Dnieper.  Far  to  the  east  arose  the  com- 
TUtk«.  monwealth  of  Vtatka^  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
H»iira  ot  and  Hungary  lay  the  principality  of  Halicz  or  GaUcia, 
1186.  '       which  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful 

kingdom. 
Tho  Meanwhile  in  the  lands  on  the  Euxine  the  old 

iiH.  enemies,  Patzinaka    and  Cliazars,  gave    way  to    the 

Cumans}  known  in  Russian  history  as  Polovtzi  and 
Pariki.  They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  rivofl 
to  the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  ca^| 
ting  off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next  centurj^ 
Russians  and  Cumans — momentary  allies — fell  before 
the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  commonly  known  in 
European  history  as  Tartars.  Known  only  as  ravagers 
in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  be- 
come overlords  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  All 
that  escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became 
tributajy  io  the  Mongol,  Still  the  relation  was  only 
a  tributary  one ;  Rus^a  was  never  incorporated  in 
the  Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 
incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Kief 
was  overthrown  ;  Vladimir  became  dependent ;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free  'Rust 
in  the  Baltic  lands. 


But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Russia,  our 
survey  takes  in  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 
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Poland  and  Eussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the     chap. 
Baltic.     Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  ,;r — •—' 

•^  '    The  earlier 

notwithstanding   occasional   Pohsh   or   Scandinavian  [||^*^^|}ig 
occupations,  those  races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole  Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula.     The  non-Aryan  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to  Fin«  in 

Livland 

the  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Livland.  «Qd 

^  ,  ,         ,  Esthland. 

in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  the  Duna  and  slightly  beyond,  taking  in  a 
small   strip  of  the  opposite  peninsula.     The   inland  TheLettic 

nations. 

part  of  the  later  Livland  was  held  by  the  Letts^  the 
most  northern  branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers 
in  this  region.     Of  this  family  were  the  tribes  of  Cur-  curiand. 
land  in  their  own  peninsula,  of  Samigola  or  Semi- 
gallia^  the  Samaites  of  Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  samogitia. 
proper  Lithuanians  south  of  them,  the  Jatwages^  J  at-  Lithuania. 
vingi — in  many  spellings — forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge 
between  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Mazovia  and  Black 
Eussia.     The  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  reached 
the  coast  just  north  of  the  Niemen  ;  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  the  coast 
was  held  by  the  Prussians,     Of  these  nations,  Aryan  Prussia, 
and   non- Aryan,   the  Lithuanians   alone   founded  a 
national  dominion  in  historic  times.     The  history  of 
the  rest  is  simply  the  history  of  their  bondage,  some- 
times of  their  uprooting. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  lands  round  the  ^"/][^y^. 
Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  century. 
see  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully 
formed  states  in  these  regions,  all  living  and  vigorous 
powers,  but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western 
colonies  are  still  Scandinavian.   East  and  south  of  the 
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Baltic  tliey  have  not  got  beyontl  isolated  and  I 
■  porary  enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle 
Elbe  have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the 
south,  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Sla- 
vonic nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland, 
often  divided  and  no  longer  conquering,  still  keeps 
its  frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent 
Slavonic  power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church. 
Eussia,  the  great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen 
to  unity  and  greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters, 
and  has  again  broken  up  into  states  connected  only 
by  a  feeble  tie.  The  submission  of  Russia  to  bar- 
barian invaders  comes  later  than  our  immediate  sur- 
vey ;  but  the  weakening  of  the  Russian  power  bolh 
by  division  and  by  submission  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  state  of  things  which  now  begins.  This  is  the 
spread  in  different  ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German 
and  Scandinavian,  over  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves, 
still  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.  J 

§  3.  The  German  Donmiion  on  the  Baltic.  ^ 
Li  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great 
advances  on  the  southern  coast,  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been 
brought  into  different  degrees  of  submission  to  several 
Teutonic  powers,  German  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the 
two  influences  the  German  has  been  the  more  abidina. 
Scandinavian  dommou  Ws  -cvti-w  -"KWill^  passed  away 
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from  these  coasts,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of    chap. 
the  Finnish  gulf  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  ;.-^  *  -^ 

^  Extent  of 

really  lastincr.     But  German  influence  has  destroyed,  ^«"?ian 
assimilated,  or  brought  to  submission,  the  whole  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  from  Wagria  to  Esthland.    In 
our  own  day  the  whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  EUgen 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  in  the  posses-  German 

.  influence 

sion  of  two  powers,  one  German,  one  Slavonic.  But  abiding. 
German  influence  abides  beyond  the  bounds  of  German 
rule.  Not  only  have  Pomerania  and  Prussia  become 
German  in  every  sense,  but  Curland,  Livland,  and 
Esthland,  under  the  dominion  of  Eussia,  are  still 
spoken  of  as  German  provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  sin- 
gular union  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  military 
enterprise.     The  beginning  came  from  Scandinavia,  Begmmpf^ 
when  the  Swedish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conquest  in 

°  .  Finland. 

conquest  and  conversion  of  the  proper  Finland,  east  n^o. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     Here,  in  the  space  of  about 
a  century,  a  great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish 
kingdom,  a  province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly 
shifted,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish 
down  to  the  present  century.     To  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  the  changes  of  possession  have  been 
endless.     The  settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those 
lands  comes  later  ;  Danish  occupation,  though  longer, 
was  only  temporary.     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  German 
Swedish   conquest   in   Finland   began   the  work   of  ^^  Liviand 
German  mercantile   enterprise,  followed  fifty  years 
later  by  German  conquest  and  conversion,  in  Livland 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  This  hindered  the  growth 
of  any  native  power  on  those  coasts.    Even  Lithuania  it««flfoftf  on 
in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  cut  ofi*  from  the  sea.  *' 


prn-n 


Whatever  tendencies  towards  Eussian  supremacy  h 
arisen  in  those  parts  were  hindered  from  growing 
into  Eussian  dominion.  The  Knights  of  the  Sword 
in  Livland  were  followed  by  the  Teutomc  Kniyhls  in 
Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  one.  Further 
west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  but  mostly 
short-Uved,  extension  of  Danish  power  over  both 
German  and  Slavonic  lands.  While  the  coasts  are 
thus  changing  hands,  the  relations  of  the  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  to  one  another  ai-e  ever  shifting. 
Poland  is  ever  losing  territoi-y  to  the  west,  and,  still 
more  after  the  beginning  of  its  connexion  with  Lithua- 
nia, ever  gaining  it  to  the  east.  And,  alongside  of 
princes  and  sovereign  orders,  this  time  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  firirt  germs  of  the  great 
German  commercial  league,  which,  without  becoming 
a  strictly  territorial  power,  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  disposal  of  power  among  all  its  neigl^| 
hours.  fl 


In  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geographical 
Spunin  cliangc  was  a  temporary  transfer  to  Sweden  in  the 
i<w;i-iaiio.  fourteenth  century  of  the  Danish  lands  within  the 
northern  peninsula.  At  the  end  of  that  century  came 
Union  of  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
1867.  '  the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should 
be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.  But  this  union 
was  never  firmly  estabhshed,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  three  crowns  were  shifting  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with 
final  breach  of  the  umon  in  the  sixteenth  centi 
From  tliJit  time,  Swedeu,  uuder  the  house  of  Ys 
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DeaniBrk 
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forms  one  power  ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the     chap. 


house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another.  ^ — ^- — • 

With  regard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the  ^^ot 

^  oceanic 

three  kingdoms,  tliis  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual  colonies. 

withdrawal  of  Scandinavian  power  from  the  oceanic 

lands.  The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  Nor-  Iceland  and 

Greenland 

way  was  the  union  of  one  Scandinavian  land  with  ""»ted  to 
another.     But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandina-  1261-1262. 
vian  land,  vanishes  from  liistory  about  the  time  of 
the  Calmar  union.     The  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
and  about  the  British  Islands  all  passed  away.     The 
Ostmen  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teu-  inland, 
tonic  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland. 
The  Western  Isles  were  sold  to  Scotland  ;  Man  passed  The 
under  Scottish  and  EngUsh  supremacy.     Orkney  and  ^^' 
Shetland  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and,  ^^64. 
though  never  formally  ceded,  they  have  become  in-  piedg«L 
corporated  with  the  British  kingdom. 

East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced.  Swedish 

advance  in 

Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Russia  and  in  Esthland  Finland. 

failed,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued, 

and  the   Swedish   power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.  i24a-i298. 

Denmark  made  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-lived,  Esthiand 

settlement  in  Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  1288-1346. 

the  other  end  of  the  Baltic  lands  began  earUer  and 

was  checked  sooner.     But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^'^^'t^^^^i 

o  &  ereatneM  of 

tliirteenth  century  things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  ^^^^^^"^ 
about  to  become  the  chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic 
coasts. 

South  of  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Eider  the 
lands  which  make  up  the  modern  Holstein  formed  Roistein. 
three  settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.  To 
the  west  lay  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.   In  ^^ 


eotiqaut  of 
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the  middle  were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
Elbe — the  IJoltHcetan — with  Stormam  immediately  on 
the  Elbe.  On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land  of 
Wagria^  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia^  a  king- 
dom stretching  from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  In  these  lands  began  the 
eastern  advance  of  Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tweKth  century.  All  Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least 
a  supremacy  over  the  Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the 
Kiddow.  Thus  far  the  Danish  conquests,  won  mainly 
over  Slaves,  continue  the  chain  of  occasional  Scandi- 
navian occupation  on  those  coasts,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  In  another  point  of  view, 
the  Christian  advance,  the  overthrow  of  the  chief 
centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in  Eiigen,  carries  on 
the  work  of  the  Sasou  Dukes.  But  in  the  first  years 
of  the  next  century  began  a  Danish  occupation  of 
German  ground.  Holstein,  and  Lubeck  itself,  were 
won ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of  Ditmar- 
schen ;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed  by 
an  Imperial  grant. '  The  Danish  kings  took  the 
title  of  Kinijs  of  the  Slaves,  afterwards  of  the  Vandah 
or  Wends.  But  this  dominion  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  captivity  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar.  The 
Eider  became  again  the  boundary.  Of  her  Slavonic 
dominion  Denmark  kept  only  an  outlying  fragment, 
the  isle  of  EUgen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.     This 

'  This  document,  gi-anted  at  Metz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 
BrihoUes'  Hi»toriii  Di/ilomatiea  Friderioi  Seoundx,  i.  347.  It  reiils 
like  a  complete  EUrren<ler  of  all  Imperial  rig;htfi  iu  both  the  German 
and  the  Slavonic  cocqueste  of  Waldemar.  But  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  meaning  only  beramse  the  retreating  of  TemuDOS 
was  deenieJ  inoonceiva^Ae.  ^^H 
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remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally     chap. 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still. 


The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  dis- 
tinct fief  of  the  Danish  crown,  held  by  a  Danish 
prince  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  South-Jutland  ^^^  ^^ 
— Jutia  or  Sunder-Jutia.     In  the  next  century  this  1232!°*^ 
duchy  and  the  county  of  Holstein  are  found  in  the  United 
hands  of  the  same  prince,  and  it  is  held  that  his  flaf""- 
grant  of  the  Danish  duchy  contained  a  promise  that 
it  should  never  be  united  with  the  Danish  crown. 
Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  But  of  the  lands  held  together,  Duchy  of 
Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Denmark,  while  Holstein  Fiuctua- 

.  tioM  of 

remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The  duchy  was  several  si^wiek 
times  united  to  the  crown  and  again  granted  out.   At  Holstein. 
one  moment  of  union  the  Boman  King  Sigismund  ex-  1*24. 
pressly  confirmed  the  union,  and  acknowledged  Sles- 
wick as  a  Danish  land.     At  the  next  grant  of  the  i448. 
duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from  the  crown  is 
alleged  to  have  been  again  confirmed  by  Christian 
the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already  king  of  the  i460. 
three  kingdoms,  was  afterwards  elected  Duke  of  Sles- 
wick and  Count  of  Holstein.  The  election  was  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  that  the  two  principalities, 
thougli  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and  the  other 
of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  separated.     In  Duchy  of 

Holstein. 

the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the  counties  1474. 
of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of  Ditmarschen 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions  of  its 
duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching  from 


Prwdom 
in  Dil- 
mnrochm. 
Blihnpiic 
of  LUMck. 


linn. 

1S80, 


utmnueat 
rfWi- 

i6a9. 

cquisidon 
'  Out,'.) 
■nd  Oewl. 


sea  to  sea.  To  the  west,  Ditinarschen — not wi distant 
ing  a  renewed  Imperial  grant — remained  free ;  to  the 
east,  aome  districts  of  the  old  Wagria  formed  tlie 
bishopric  of  Liibeck.  But  now  for  the  first  time  the 
same  prince  reigned  in  the  threefold  character  of 
King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  the  Danish  lief  of  Sles- 
wick,  and  Duke  of  the  Imperial  tief  of  Holstein.  End- 
less shiftinga,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  various  parts 
of  the  two  duchies  followed.  In  the  partitions  between 
the  roi/al  and  ducal  hnes  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
the  several  portions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gottorp  paid  no  regard  to  the  lx)undary 
of  the  Eider,  but  each  was  made  up  of  detached  parts 
of  both  duchies.  Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Ditmar- 
schen  came  to  an  end,  and  the  old  Frisian  land  became 
part  of  the  royal  share  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
And,  as  we  began  our  story  of  Danisli  advance  with 
the  settlement  in  Estliland,  we  have  to  end  it  for  th^ 
present  with  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  of  Dt 
and  Oesel  off  the  same  coasts. 


I 


After  the  loss  of  RUgen,  Denmark  had  little  to 

1  with  the  Slavonic  lands,  except  ao  far  as  the  posse*-^ 

".  sion  of  Holstein  carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the 

old  Slavonic  land  of  Wagria.     Still  the  advance  of 

Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a 

lasting  effect    on  the    Slavonic    lands    by  altogether 

shaking  the  Polish  dominion  on  the  Baltic.     But  it 

shook  it  to  the  advantage,  not  of  Scandinavia,  but 

of  Germany.     Between  the  twelfth  century  and  tlie 

fourteenth   Poland    lost   all   its    western    dominions. 

I   Pomore,  Poinmem,  Pomerania,  the  seaboard  of  tlie 

Xecliish  Slaves,  \8  sU\c\\^  \^<i  Vuvi.  Vween  the  moudi 
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of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ;  but  the     chap. 

XL 

name  liad  already  spread  further  to  the  west.    After  ^^ — r^ — - 


the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast,  Pomerania 
west  of  the  Eiddow  altogether  fell  away  from  Poland. 
As  the  duchy  of  Slavia^  it  became,  like  Mecklenburg,  Duchr  of 

,       Slavia. 

a   land   of  the  Empire,  though   ruled   by  Slavonic 
princes.    But  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania,  Cassubia  1298-1805. 
and  the  mark  of  Gdansk  or  Danzig^  remained  under  wwtern 
Polish  superiority  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  bv  Poland, 
century.     Then  the  greater  part  fell  away,  partly  for 
ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy  of  Wolgast^  partly, 
for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic  Kiiights.     To  the  1220-1200. 
south  Bamim  and  Custrin  passed,  after  some  shift- 
ings,  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.     Further  to  the  sueHia. 

^  .        .  .    .  .    ^  1289-1827. 

south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes  of  the  house  of 
Piast,  gradually  fell  .  under  Bohemian  supremacy. 
Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  German 
realm. 

The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history 
of  the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia 
went  on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native 
princes  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief 
of  Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  German 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long-  Bohemu 
severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing  Stf^r. 

1269-1278. 

>  Yratislaf,  who  reigned  from  1061  to  1092,  is  called  the  6r8t 
king  of  Bohemia,  bnt  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The 
Buooession  of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned 
from  1197  to  1230. 


toir  THE  BALTIC  LANDS.  ^^^^ 

CHAP,    the  Qerman  landa  which  lay  between  tliem.     Lord 
^r-- — '  of  Bohemia,  Mcaravia,  AxiaSX^  817110,  Otrinthia,  and 
^hwa      Caniiola,  the  Czedi  king  ze^pwd  aa  the  upper  Oder 
and  the  middle  Danube  tm  fiu:  as  the  Sadriatic.    The 
same  lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united* 
but  from  the  opponte  side. 
I.KSIM-  The  aucceenn  of  Ottocar  ragned  only  over  Bo- 

I^^E.  hernia  and  M(savia.    Barij  in  the  next  oentuiy  the 
Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luzembozg. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  bat  a 
state  becoming  more  and  more  German,  kss  and  ksa 
MMi,       Slavonic.    The  gradual  estennon  of  Bohemian  supe- 
riority over  Kkflia  led  to  its  formal  incorporatioao. 
iMrtk.      In  the  stole  century  ZMsalia,  ffi^  and  Low,  was 
Bnodw-     won  from  Brandoibuig.    The  mark  of  Brandenbn^ 
1^1417.   itself  becune  for  a  whUe  a  Boheniian  possesnos, 
before  it  passed  to  the  bui^raves  of  Nlimhe^.   The 
Bohemian  posseseion  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out 
1368.         of  our  Slavonic  range.   Among  the  revolutions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  Bohemian  crown  at  one 
time  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Hungary,  at  another 
time  Iield  by  a  Polish  prince.  Later  in  the  century  the 


ofHatChlu      ..„,,,.       rt       .  ,  -.,         . 

Corvinns.     victones  01  Matthias  Corvinua  took  away  Moravia, 

1478-1490.  ■' 

Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Bohemian  crown.  But 
Bdiamu  it  was  the  fourfold  dominion  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Aiutria.  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  passed  to  the  House 
iti  toast,  of  Austria,  to  be  shorn  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
1688.  lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  and  then  of  Bran- 
174ft         denburg  or  Prussia. 

Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both  on  the  actual 
Baltic  coast  and  on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 
been  made  to  lUe  '^To^t^  ^iftxtly  of  the  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     But     chap. 
there  were  two  other   forms   of  Teutonic  influence  ,^ 


German 

and  dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  princes,  ^^'^ 
but  of  corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  military  or 
religious.   The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  power  indeed  The  Hans». 
in  these  regions,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the 
map.     Even  before  the  second  foundation  of  Lilbeck  Second 

'■  ^  foundation 

by  Henry  the  Lion,  German  mercantile  settlements  ?{^^^^' 
had  begun  at  Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  League  into  which  the  union  of  Extent  of 
the  merchant  towns  of  Germany  grew  spread  itself 
over  the  Baltic,  the  Westfalian,  and  the  Netherlandish 
lands.     A  specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five 
Wendish  towns,  Lubeck,  Rostock^  Wismar^  Stralsund^ 
and  Greifswald.     But  the  union  of  a  town  with  the  Nature  of 
Hansa  did  not  necessarily  aflect  its  political  position. 
It  might,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  League, 
be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject  to  some 
prince  of  the  Empire,  or  a  town  subject  to  a  prince 
beyond  its  bounds.     Not  only  the  Pomeranian  and 
Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  but 
Eevel  in  Esthland  under  Danish  rule,  formed  part  of 
the  League.     The  League  waged  wars,  made  peace.  The  Hansa 
overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests :  territorial 

power. 

but  territorial  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  was  not 
its  object.  Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into 
something  like  dominion ;  in  others  military  occupa- 
tion might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.  Thus  in 
the   isle  of  Gotland   the   Hansa   had  an  ascendencv  The  Hansa 

^    in  Gotiand 

which  was  overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  the  island  ^. 
by  the  Danish  king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  isei. 
by  a  temporary  Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.     Li  ises-iass. 


Baltic  they  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and 
porary  enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle 
Elbe  have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the 
south,  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Sk- 
vonic  nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland, 
often  divided  and  no  longer  conqnering,  still  keeps 
its  frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent 
Slavonic  power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church. 
Eussia,  the  great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen 
to  unity  and  greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters, 
and  hag  again  broken  up  into  states  connected  only 
by  a  feeble  tie.  The  submission  of  Russia  to  bar- 
barian invaders  comes  later  than  our  immediate  sur- 
vey ;  but  the  weakening  of  the  Russian  power  both 
by  division  and  by  submission  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  state  of  things  which  now  begins.  This  is  the 
spread  in  different  ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German 
and  Scandinavian,  over  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves, 
still  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  ^1 


§  3.  Tke  German  Dominion  on  the  Baltic.  ■ 
In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great 
advances  on  the  southern  coast.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been 
brought  into  different  degrees  of  submission  to  several 
Teutonic  powers,  German  and  Scandinavian,  Of  the 
two  influences  the  German  has  been  the  more  abiding. 
Scandinavian  Aommvou  \\^s  v.o-s  "NV^iU.^  \)asaet1  away 
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by  Bishop  Albert  of  Kiga,  and  they  gradually  won  the     chap. 


dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city.  ^ — ^^ — ' 
For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown.  The  Danes 

•'  ^  'in  E«th- 

which  held  part  of  Esthland,     But  the  rest  of  Esth-  ^^• 
land,  Livland  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semi- 
gola,  the  special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Russian  terri-  ^j^^t 

<->  ^  ...  of  their 

tory  on  the  Duna,  made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  dominion,  . 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  Dago  and 
and  Oesel  and  by  the  Damsh  portion  of  Esthland.  Esthiand. 
Higa  and  Revel  became  great  commercial  cities,  and 
Eiga  became   an   ecclesiastical   metropolis   under   a 
prince-archbishop.      The   natives   were   reduced   to 
bondage,  and  the  Eussian  powers  of  Novgorod  and 
Polotsk  were  effectually  kept  away  from  the  gulf. 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the  ^« 
Teutonic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of  pj^ji^* 
Lithuania,  began  a  little  later  than  that  of  the  Sword-  ^^^' 
brothers  in  Livland.     Invited  by   a  Polish   prince, 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first 
Polish  possession,  the  palatinate  of  Culm,      Eleven  Union  of 

^  .  .  .  the  Orders. 

years  later  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  1237. 
united.     Their  dominion  grew,     Their  acquisition  of  Pn^chAw  of 
Pomerelia^  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Pomore^  im-  ^^^^• 
mediately  west  of  the  lower  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  Conquest  of 

.  ,  Samogitia. 

from  the  sea.     Later  in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  ^«^- 
equally  cut  off  by  the  cession  of  Samogitia.     The  isle  of  G?t*«na. 
of  Gotland  was  held  for  a  wliile ;  the  New  Mark  of  ^nie  New 
Brandenburg  was  pledged  by  King  Sigismund.     The  ^^"^to 

Order. 


whole  coast  from  Narva  on  the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  1402;; 

point  where  the  Pomeranian  coast  trends  south-west  Their  coast 

^  line. 

fonned  the  unbroken  seaboard  of  the  Order. 

Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  one  Lowes 

proved  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.     Livland  re-  phmbu 

7OL.  L  L  L 
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CHAP,  mained  untouched  long  after  PolaniJ  had  won  back 

■ — T— '  her  lost  ground  from  the  Prussian  Knights.  The  bailie 

S»moj!ilia  f^  ... 

restomj  lo  of  Taiinenberg  won  back  Samoffitia  for  Lithuania,  and 

i^J"-  again  parted  the  Livouian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 

Peace  of  Older.  By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  doniinioo 

i6*r^  was  altogether  cut  short.     Culm  and  Pomerelia.  with 

CiMioMof  the  cities  of  Damtg  and  Thorn,  went  back  to  Poland. 

the  OMier  -^ 

tg  Poland.  And  a  large  part  of  Prussia  itself,  the  bishopric  of 

Vawniige  Ermelandt  a  district  running  deep  into  the  land  still 

Order.  left  to  the  knights,  was  added  to  Poland.     The  rest  of 

Prussia  wag  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Polish  fief. 


I 


The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 
Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 
It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to 
Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where 
it  still  held  out.  But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 
races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 
forth  for  a  while  as  an  independent  and  conquering 
state,  the  last  heathen  power  in  Europe.  While  all 
their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  were  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
AdTMioB  of  the  Baltic  to  tlie  Eusine.  From  their  own  laud  on 
the  Niemen  they  began,  under  their  prince  Mendog, 
to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  lands  to 
the  south.  Mendog  embraced  Cliristianity,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Lithuania,  a  reabn  which  now 
stretched  from  the  Duna  beyond  the  Priepetz.  But 
heathendom  agam  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century  saw  the  great  advance  of  the  Lithuanian 
power,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
alike  over  Christendom  and  over  Islam,  Under  two 
conquering  prince9,Ged'3tKU\  *.ii*i.Q\%vei^,^T^'eE  coq- 


Hendog 
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quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Russian  lands,     chap. 


The  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  expense  ^ — r^ — ' 

^  Conqae»ta 

of  Novcrorod  and  Smolensk;  the  Lithuanian  frontier  i["™. 
Stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper  ;  j^}^2- 
Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.     The  kingdom  of  isis-iseo. 
Galicia  lost  Volhynia  and  Podolia^  which  became  a  Voihynim 
land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.     These  rodou*. 
last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 
Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 
among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.     By  the  conquest  Pcrekop. 
of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop,  Lithuania,  cut  off 
from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile  Poland,  from  a  collection  of  duchies  Conaoiidft- 

tion  of 

under  a  nominal  head,  had  again  trrown  into  a  consoli-  PoUnd. 

,  fo         fc  1295-1820. 

dated  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.  Casimir  the  conqii««t8 
Great  added  Podlachia.  the  land  of  the  JatvinqL  and  in  the  Great. 

1  oaa    I  llTrt 

thebreak-upof  the  Galician  kingdom,  he  incorporated  Red 
Red  Russia  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But,  1340. 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Hungary,^  Annexed 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  ^Jli- 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were  Union  of 

'  Poland  and 

now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.     Jagiello,  the  Lithuania, 
heathen  prince  of  Lithuania,  became,  by  conversion  and  i3«6. 
marriage,  a  Christian  King  of  Poland.     He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy,  by  incor- 
porating Podolia  and  Volhynia  with  Poland,  making 

*  See  above,  p.  453. 
L  L  2 


AT'.  Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  large 

'- — ■  extent  of  Eiissian  soil.    The  older  Eiissiaii  territory  of 

•"'j ..  Poland,  Eed- Eussia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary; 

PuImii"  Mokhivia  began  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from 

8*owery  Huugarj  to  Poland ;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the 

rSa'''  county  of  Zips  was  pledged  to  the  Polish  crown.    The 

MoidBvi..  Polish  duehies  now  began  to  fallback  to  the  kingdom. 

zipL    "  Cujavia  came  in  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

Hecoverv  parts  of  Mazovia  in  its  course.   Of  the  relation  of  the 

poibh  kingdom   to    the  Teutonic    order   we  have   already 

iliii."^  spoken.     Lithuania    meanwhile,  as  part  of  Western 

H63-U.6.  Christendom,    remained,    under  its  separate   grand- 
dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both  of  Islam 

Cmnuesn  and  of  Eastern  Christendom.     Tinder  Witold  the  ad- 

ofWilolci. 

i8a2-njii>.  Vance    on    Knssian  ground  was    greater    than   ever. 

Smolensk  aud    all  Severia  became   Lithuanian ;    Kief 

lay  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy  ;  Moscow  did  not 
i,ownf  seem  far  from  its  borders.  Lithuania  was  presently 
un.  cut  short  further  to  the  south  by  the  loss  of  its 
cio»CT  Euxine  dominion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
Pij.ndi.».i  century  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  united  as  distinct 
I5UI.  States  under  a  common  sovereign.     But  by  tliat  time 

a  now  state  of  things  had  begun  in  the  lands  on 

I>una  and  the  Dnieper. 


th^ 


Wliile  the  military  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Baltic  eoast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
power  behind  them,  a  new  Rjtsma  was  growing  up 
liehiud  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  viilh 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighlwurs,  out  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  the  advance  ofMuaaxAmaadQuuuion,  the  new  poW4H 
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of  Moscow  was  schooling  itself  to  take  in  course  of    chap. 


time  a  greater  place  than  had  ever  been  held  by  the  ^ — ^—^ 
elder  power  of  Kief    The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed  Moscim-. 
the  Russian  principaUties  in  much  the  same  position 
as   that   through    which   most  of  the  south-eastern 
lands  passed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  Ottoman.     The  princes  of  Russia  were   de-  The 

Kussinn- 

pendent  on  tlie  Tartar  dominion  of  Kivtchak^  which  pnnces  de- 

^  pendent 

Stretched   from   the   Dniester    north-eastwards   over  ??,^]»« 

Uolden 

boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Jenisei.     Its  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Golden 
Horde^  was  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
Even  Novgorod,  under  its   great   prince  Alexander  Homapeof 
Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.    But  this  dependent  1202-12(53. 
relation  did  not,  like   the  Lithuanian  conquests   to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir.     Towards  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  Moskva^  on  the  river  of  that  name,  Moscow 

.  the  new 

grew  mto  importance,  and  early  m  the  next  century  <^ntre. 
it  became  the  centre  of  Russian  life.  From  3fo.skva 
or  Moscow  comes  the  old  name  of  Miiscot^^  a  name  Name  of 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Russian  power.  Muscovy  was  to  Russia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came 
to  bear  that  name.  Moscow  was  to  Russia  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.  It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Russian  princi- 
palities fell  in  ;  it  was  from  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Russian  lands  were  won  back.  Besides  Novgo- 
rod, there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viatka^  Pskof^  other 

Russian 

Tver^  and  Riazan,  Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till  states. 
.  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.   But  the  Tartar  power  had 
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already  begun  to  grow  weaker  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  invaedon  of  Tunour,  while  making 
Bussia  for  a  moment  more  completely  subject,  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Khans. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  number 
of  smaller  khanats.  The  khanat  of  Cfrim — ^the  old 
Tauric  Cherson^sos — stretched  from  its  peninsula  in- 
wards along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Don.  The  khanat  of  Kazan  on  the  Volga  supplanted 
the  old  kingdom  of  White  Bulgaria.  Far  to  the  east, 
on  the  Iowa  course  of  the  Obi,  was  the  khanat  of 
Siberia.  The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  by 
the  khanat  of  Astrakhan  on  the  lower  Volga,  with  its 
capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Of  these  Grim  and 
Kazan  were  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Muscovite 
state.  The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Ghreat. 
Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  look  the  title  of  Pinnce 
of  Bulgaria.  By  this  time  the  khans  of  Crim  had 
become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  ban- 
ning of  the  long  strife  between  Eossia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before  Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent 
power,  it  had  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow- 
ing into  Eussia.  Novgorod  the  Great,  the  only  Russian 
rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  \\A  northern  territory,  and 
then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.  The 
commonwealth  of  Viatka^  the  principality  of  Tver^  and 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed. 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  ZAPskofzmdiRiazan^ 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  in  the  next 
reign.     Of  the  three  wotV^^Yadcv^^x^  needful  for  the 
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full  growth  of  the  new  Bussia,  two  were  accomplished,     chap. 
The  Russian  state  was  one,  and  it  was  independent.  ^-^  ■-' 
And  the  third  work,  that  of  winning  back  the  lost  Ri"»n. 
Eussian  lands,  had  already  begun.  united  and 

indepen- 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  powers  dent, 
held  the  Baltic  coast.  Sweden  held  the  west  coast  thHoS* 
from  the  Danish  frontier  northward,  with  both  sides  fifteenth 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Denmark  held  the  extreme  western  coast 
and  the  isle  of  Gotland.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.  Lithuania 
barely  touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  military  Order,  under 
Polish  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.  Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.  The  Polish  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  Polish 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Eussia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Eussia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight. 


§  4.  The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 
The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 
coaat  has  been  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  powers, 
after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
tiie  Bailie — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to 
Eusaia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  German. 
These  changes  involve  the  wiping  out,  first  of  the 
Gmwihof    German  military  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 

BltMlB  ■Lid  ■' 

nt»tit.no{  ania,  This  last  change  involves  the  growth  of  Eueisia, 
and  the  creation  of  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense,  a  sense 
80  strangely  different  from  its  earlier  meaning.  Thes« 
two,  Hussia  and  Prussia,  have  been  the  powers  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been  cut  short,  by 
which  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been  swallowed  up. 
In  this  last  work  they  indeed  had  a  third  confederate. 
Still  the  share  of  the  Austrian  in  the  overthrow  of 
Poland  was  in  a  manner  incidental.  But  the  existence 
of  such  a  Polish  and  Litlmanian  state  as  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeentli,  cen- 
tury was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  either 
Eussia  or  Prussia  as  great  European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Russia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense  comes  into  being. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  most  advancing  power  of  all ; 
and ,  if  Denmark  falls  back,  it  is  before  tlie  power  ol 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Knights  pass  awavj 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic. 


The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Out  of  the  fall  of 
one  of  them  came  l\\e  \je^mmwa%  o{  modern  Pi'ussii^ 


joth 
Uof 
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The  two  branches  of  the  Order  were  separated  ;  the     chap. 
Livonian  lands  had  an  independent  Master.     Before  — ^-^ — - 

*-  Separation 

loner  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  ©f  «*>«. 

^  ...  Prumrian 

burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  «n^  ^^<> 
order  into  a  Lutheran  temporal  prince,  holding  the  i^jf^*®* 
hereditary  duchy  of  Prussia  as  a  Polish  fief.     Tliat  Beginning 

^  ,  of  the 

duchy  had  so  stran^je  a  frontier  towards  the  kinjjdom  nuchy  of 

•^  ^  ^  ^  Prussia. 

that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal-  ^^2^- 

lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else  cai  po8itu.n 

to  make  its  way  out  of  its  geographical  bonds.    When  xjnion  of 

the  Prussian  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came  Branden- 
into  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of  iSii.' 
tliat  prince  were  enlarged  by  the  union  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions 

became  only  a   question  of  time.     The  first  formal  Prussia 

step  towards  it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  d«it  of 

-.1  -r.   1        1         -r*  .1  T     •  Poland. 

dependence  on  Poland.     Prussia  became  a  distmct  i647. 
state,  a  state  now  essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally 
cut  short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage, 
they  were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.     The 
rule  of  the  Livonian  Knights  survived  the  seculariza-  pjiiiofthe 
tion  of  the  Prussian  duchy  by  forty  years ;  their  do-  order, 
minion  tlien  fell  asunder.     As  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
part  of  their  territory,   Curland  and  Semigola^  was  Duchy  of 
kept  by  the  Livonian  Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an 
hereditary  duchy  under  Polish  vassalage.     The  rest 
of  the  lands  of  the  order  were  parted  out  among  the  Momentary 
chief  powers  of  the  Baltic.     A  livonian   kingdom  ofuvonia. 
under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus  was  but  for  a  mo-  Denmark 

takes  D 

ment.    Denmark  in  the  end  received  the  islands  of  andO« 


Imnd  Polish. 
IBSi. 

GreaUrt 
Baltic  ex- 

Polund  <□<! 
Lithuania. 


Sweden  advanced  south  of  the  Finiiiali  gulf,  taking 
the  greater  part  of  Esthland.     Northern  Livland  fell 
to  Russia,  the  southern  part  to  Poland.  Twenty  yearn-  . 
later  all  Livland  became  a  Poliah  possession.  ^M 

This  acquisition  of  Livland  and  of  the  auperiori^^ 
over  Prussia  and  Curland  raised  the  united  power  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  its  greatest  extent  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  Meanwhile  the  union  of  Zr^Win  joined 
the  kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet  more  closely 
together.  But,  long  before  this  time,  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Lithuania  had  begun  to  fall  back.  The  central 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  west  had  begun.  A  revived 
state,  such  as  Eussia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered; 
and  the  new  Russian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it 
was  to  exist  at  all.  It  had  no  seaboard,  except  on  the 
White  Sea  ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivers,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  oif  from  European  hfe.  The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Russia  off  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.  To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  off  from  the  Eusine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Russia  was  thus  not  only  driven  to  advance,  but 
driven  to  advance  in  various  directions.  She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European  power,  to  win  her  way  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.  Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win  her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power 
over  the  barbarian  \antXs  vi  VW  -RatUveast.     Of  these 
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several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was     chap. 
the  longest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ^^^ 
century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  f^JJJJ^^ 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.     Then,  in  the  sixteenth,  came  the  eastern 
extension  at  the  cost  of  the  now  weakened  Mongol 
enemy.     Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  merely  momentary  ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.    But  Eussia  had  The 
been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two  T^^ 
centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more 
than  two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to 
the  oldest  scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

The  recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to  Recowy 
Lithuania  began  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  landu  con- 

QQored  by 

Ivan  the  Great  won  back  Severia^  with  Tchemigof  and  Lithuania, 
the  Severian  Novgorod  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
Smolensk.    Under  Basil  Smolensk  itself  followed ;  un-  1614. 
der  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Eussian.  ises. 
Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.     Eussia  first  lost 
her  newly-won  territory  in  Li  viand.     The  recovery  of  Recovery 

of  Sni<^ 

Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary  i«»«*by 

•^  ^  ^    Poland. 

Polish  conquest  of  independent  Eussia,  and  the  occupa-  1&82. 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.  The  conquest  of 
Muscovite  state  came  again  to  life  ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  leoe. 
a  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be  ^^  of 
won  again  by  a  second  advance.  Smolensk,  Tchemigof,  n^d  *° 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be-  ^^^ 
yond  the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united  ^®^*°^- 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.  In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury came  the  renewed  Eussian  advance.  The  Treaty  Landa  re- 
of  Andraszo vo  gave  back  to  Eussia  most  of  the  lands  the  Peaoe^ 
which  had  been  surrendered  fifty  years  before.    By  aovo. 
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the  last  advance  in  the  seventeenth  century  Russia  wOl 
back  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  includingher 
ancient  capital  of  Kief.  At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 
gave  up  to  Eus3ia  the  superiority  over  the  Cossacks 
of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 
But,  with  this  exception,  Poland  and  Lithuania  still 
kept  all  the  Eussian  lands  south  of  Duna  and  west 
of  Dnieper,  with  some  districts  beyond  those  rivers. 
Nor  was  Eussia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland  had 
to  give  way  on  her  south-eastern  frontier.  In  this 
quarter  the  Ottoman  for  the  last  lime  won  a  new- 
province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of 
Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia} 

But  Poland  had  duruig  this  period  to  give  w^| 
at  other  points  also.  This  was  the  time  of  the  gre^^ 
growth  of  the  Swedish  power.  The  contrast  between 
the  growth  of  Sweden  and  the  contemporary  growth 
of  Eussia  is  instructive.  The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,  almost  for  national  being.  The  growth  of 
Sweden  in  so  many  directions  was  almost  wholly  a 
growth  beyond  her  own  borders.  Hence  doubtless  it 
came  that  the  advance  of  Eussia  has  been  lasting,  while 
the  advance  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.  Sweden 
haa  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests  ;  she 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shiftings  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Kui 
which  lasted  into  the  present  century.     During 
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reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we     chap. 
miglit  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  ^^^ -- — ' 

^  ^^  Advance 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and  J^*"^  "^ 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new  $S'{?J^ 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on  i^^^-^^^- 
the  Ocean.     A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace,  wara  be- 
a  time  in  which  Novgorod  the  Great  passed  for  a  den  and 
moment  into  Swedish  hands,  was  ended,  as  far  as  isre-iii?. 
Sweden  and  Eussia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  stoibJ^vL 
Stolbova.     The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  in  all  J!dns^ 
Carelia  and  Ingermanland^  and  wholly  cut  off  Eussia  land, 
from  the  Baltic  and  its  gulfs.     Such  an  advance  could  t^^en*^ 
not   fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the  a^d^o^nnd. 
expense  of  another  enemy.     The  long  war  between  g^jjgjj 
Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Eiga  and  the  greater  Svi^  ^^ 
part  of  Livland.     Her  conquests  in  this  region  were  ^^*^"^*^2^ « 
completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  J^g^^®"^ 
from  Denmark. 

This  last  acquisition,  geographically  connected  with  g^^"^  ^^ 
the  Swedish  conquests  from  Eussia  and  Poland,  was  ^^^i^ 
politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  which  Nomay. 
Sweden  was  making  at^hecost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 
power,  the  united  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Alonjy  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle  Conquest  of 

^  Gotland 

of  GotlandfoT  ever  and  that  of  Bomholm  for  a  moment,^  jnd 

Bornholm 

and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains,  ^^*^- 
Jamteland  and  Herjedalen.     The  treaty  of  Eoskild  yet  Of  .Umte- 

land. 

further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
By  the  cession  of  Trondhjemldn  the  Norwegian  king-  OfXrood- 
dom  was  split  asunder ;  the  ancient  metropolis  was  lost,  lObs, 
and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.     With  Trondhjem 

^  Conquered  by  Sweden  1643,  restored  to  Denmark  1G45. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  but  recovered  the  same  year. 
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'  of  Norway,  and,  more  than  ally  the  ancient  poapcariong 
Ma,  and      of  Denmark  in  the  northern  peninwila,  with  her  old 
metropolis  of  iMnd.    Here  comes  in  the  application  of 
Th^icm   the  rule.  In  annexing  Trondhjem  Sweden  had  overshot 
Norway,     her  mark ;  it  was  restored  within  two  years.     It  was 
otherwise  with  BohuslUn,  Scania,  and  her  other  con- 
quests within  what  might  seem  to  be  her  natural 
borders ;  they  have  remained  Swedish  to  this  day. 
Loidi  iMid        The  Swedish  acquisition  of  the  eastern  lands  of 
imOow       Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  poation 
j^MMMBda  which  Sweden  had  now  taken  on  the  central  niMtilfiF^i], 
^Ig^      The  peace  of  Westftlia  had  confirmed  her  in  the 
JSt^      possession  of  Biigm  and  Weetem  Pomerania  on  the 
Baltic,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verdm 
which  made  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.    These  lands 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm ; 
they  were  fiefii  of  the  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish 
king.   Here  again  comes  in  the  geographical  law.   The 
Swedish  possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean 
was  short ;  part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic 
was  kept  into  the  present  century. 

The  peace  of  Roskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 

of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 

marks  an  epoch  in  the  controverted  history  of  the 

Denmark     duchies  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein.     The  Danish  king 

ffiVM  UD 

the  sove-      gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the 

nigxity  of 

the  Gottorp  duchies.     Evcu  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender 

lands.  ^ 

1668.         of  his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  dis- 
tricts of  Sleswick,  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of 
Fl^ct^ll^.      the  Imperial  rights  over  Holstein.     This  sovereignty, 
tbeduehies.  in  whatever  it  consisted,  was  lost  and  won  several 

167^1700, 
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times  between  king  and  Duke  before   the  end   of  chap. 

.                            .  XI. 

the  century.     Meanwhile  the  Danish  crown  became 


Danish 

possessed  of  the  outlying  duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  p?^**^"^ 
Delmenhorst  which  in  some  sort  balanced  the  Swedish  |*"ig- 
possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

The  wars  and  treaties  which  were  ended  by  the  Sweden 

after  th6 

peace  of  Ohva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands  p««»  <>' 
for  a  season.  They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
down  to  the  present  century.  They  cut  ofi*  Denmark, 
save  its  one  outpost  of  Bomholm^  from  the  Baltic 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which 
lead  to  it.  They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down 
to  the  partitions.  What  they  failed  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  was  to  cut  ofi*  Eussia  from  the  Baltic, 
and  to  establish  Sweden  on  the  Ocean.  But  for  the 
present  we  leave  Sweden  ruhng  over  the  whole 
western  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and  holding  smaller 
possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast  and  on  the 
Ocean.  The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  PoUsh  fief  of 
Curland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of  Po- 
merania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince  in 
his  eastern  duchy, — and  the  small  piece  of  recovered 
Pohsh  territory  placed  invitingly  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  In  her  own  peninsula  Sweden  has 
reached  her  natural  frontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.  While  Sweden  has 
this  vast  extent  of  coast  with  comparatively  httle 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  region  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Eussia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe, 
except  on  the  White  Sea.     Thus  the  most  striking 
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ciiAP.     feature  of  this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden ; 
■ — ■ —  we  liave  seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance 
on  the  part  of  Russia.     It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater 
advance  on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Russia 
had  no  European  rivals. 
E«teni  In  the  case  of  Russia,  the  only  European  power 

Ku»in.       which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  bar- 
barian regions,'  her  earlier  barbarian  conquests  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence.     No  hard  line 
can  be  drawn  between  her  earhestand  her  latest  con- 
quests, between  the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the 
last  conquests  in  Turkestan.  But  the  advance  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  dehverance  from  theTarlar  yoke 
marks  a  great  epoch.    The  smaller  khanats  into  wliich 
the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up 
still  kept  Russia  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The 
ComiiiBst     two  khanats  on  the  Volga,  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  were 
■Dd  Alt™-   subdued  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  coast  of  the  Caspian 
16.12-15M.    was  now  reached.     But  the  khans  of  Cnni  remained. 
unsubdued  and  dangerous  enemies,  still  cutting  off 
Russia  from  the  Euxine.     Yet,  even  in  this  direction 
Bnperioritj  an   advance  was  made  wlien  the  Russian  supremacy 
Don  c«»-     was  acknowletlged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dou.     The 
w"-  conquest  of  the    Siberian    khanat,    with  its    capital 

ikffiDDiDg    Tobohk,  next  followed,  and  tlience,  in  the  course  of  the 

ofStherUn 

e^quest.     next  century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern 
l69!-i7oe.    Y^^g  added  to  the  Russian  dominion. 


1 


§  5.  TVifi  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest 

vance  of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Russia,  both 

made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  also  at  the 

^  aeeBfeove,^,  483.  h 
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cost  of  Denmark.     We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a    chap. 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than  - — ^ — ' 
Prussia.     In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteentli  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 
of  this  last  power,  which  now  definitely  takes  the    "^*** 
Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  its 
Prussian  character.      The  period  is  marked  by  the  Decline  of 

.    .  Sweden, 

decline  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland  Ex«nciion 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  different  degrees 
beinff  chief  actors  in  both  cases.  Atthebeffinninff  ofthe  Kingdom 

^  .  1-1  &  fc*  of  Prussia. 

period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — a  sign  of  advance,  '^'*^^' 
though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate  increase 
of  territory.   A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Eussia,  already 
Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely  takes  the  Empire  of 
Imperial  style  as  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,     This  1721. 
might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Eussian  lands,  Black, 
White,  and  Eed,  which  were  still  held  by  Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Eussia  away  from  the  Baltic.     To  a  very  slight  Rowia  on 

.  /.       u  .  the  Baltic. 

extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Eussian  territory  ; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Eussia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Eussia  a  grreat  War»  of 

*^  Charles 

Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle,  *nd  Peter, 
set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  foundation  Foundation 
of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground  won  Petereburg. 
from  Sweden.   The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed  Eussia  cewion  of 
in  the  possession  of  Swedish  Li  viand,  Esthland,  Inger-  &cT,by' 
manland,  part  of  Carelia,  and  a  small  part  of  Finland  ^"^"^^^ 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  TzctTy  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  earlier 
timeSy  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Ccesar.  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlo witz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
caUed  ImpercUor,  though  the  Sultan  is. 
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reatoitd. 


itself.     Another  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Hussia  another  Bmall  extension  in  Finland. 

At  the  same  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 
outlying  possessions.  Of  her  German  fiefs,  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then 
to  Hannover.  But  her  Baltic  (lossessions  were  only 
partly  lost,  to  the  profit  of  Brandenburg.  The  frontier 
of  Swedish  Pomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west, 
losing  Stettin,  but  keeping  Sti-alsund,  Wolgast,  and 
Hiigcn.  Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debate- 
able  land  on  her  southern  frontier.  The  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Bremen  and  Verden  was  only  niomeuli 
but  the  Gottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Hobtein 
conquered,  and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick  was 
guaranteed  to  Denmark  by  England  and  France.  But 
the  Gottorp  share  of  Holstein,  as  an  Imperial  fief, 
was  given  back  to  its  Duke.  Lastly,  when  the  house 
of  Gottorp  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Russia,  the 
Gottorp  portion  of  Holstein  waa  ceded  to  Denmark 
in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Deimenliorst,  which 
were  at  once  given  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 


►ecu-  . 
,ai7^ 


gemrrtpbi- 

CMllf 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  tli«*. 
three  partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but 
complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuauiaa 
dukes  had  won  from  Eussia.  The  first  partition 
gave  Eussia  Pohsh  Livland,  and  all  the  lands  which 
Poland  still  kept  beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.  The 
greater  part  of  White  Russia  was  thus  won  back. 
At  the  same  time  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  gained 
its  great  territorial  need,  the  geographical  union  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Branden- 
burg  and  Pomeiama,  now  meieased   by  nearly  «M 
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Silesia.     This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up     chap. 
West-Prussia — ^Danzig   remaining   an    outlying   city   — • — ' 
of  Poland — and  part  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia 
known  as  the  Xetz  District}     The  Austrian  share,    Austrian 

share. 

the  new  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodotneria^  was  a  Kingdom 
kind  of  commemoration  of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  an<i  lo<io- 

men  a 

Great :  *^  but,  while  it  did  not  take  in  all  Red  Russia^ 
it  took  in  part  of  Podolia  and  of  Little  Poland 
south  of  the  Vistula,  making  Cracow  a  frontier  city. 
Austria  thus  became  possessed  of  a  part  of  tlie  old  Ruwian 

^  ^  •*^  territory 

Russian  territory,  most  of  which  she  has  kept  ever  ^ew  by 
since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  Second 

partition. 

but  it  still   kept   a   considerable   territorial   extent,  i'^^. 
The  second  partition,  the  work  of  Eussia  and  Prussia 
only,  could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death- 
blow.    It  gave  to  Eussia  the  rest  of  Podolia  and  R»»*=ian 

o  snare. 

Ukraine^  and  part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Little 
Russia  and  White  Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back, 
and  the  Eussian  frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old 
Lithuanian  duchy.     Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  Pragsian 

_^  ^_.  snare* 

left  of  the  oldest  Polish  state,  the  rest  of  Great  Inland 
and  Cujavia^  and  part  of  Mazovia,  forming  the  South 
Prussia  oi  the  new  nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest 
Pohsh  capital,  the  metropolis  of  the  Polish  Church, 
now  passed  away  from  Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  Little  Poland^  part  of  Mazovia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Eussian  territory,  Saniogitia  and  the 
fief  of  Curland.  Tlie  final  division  was  delayed  only  Third  par- 
two   years.      This   time  all   three   partners  joined.  1796. 

»  See  above,  p.  217.  "  See  above,  pp.  330,  452, 
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Russia  took  all  Lithuania  east  of  tlie  Niemen,  wil 
its  capital  Vilna,  also  Curland  and  Samorfitia  to  the 
north,  and  the  old  Eussian  remnant  to  the  south. 
Austria  took  Cracow,  with  nearly  all  tlie  rest  of  Little 
Poland,  as  also  part  oi  Mazoina,  by  the  name  oi  New 
Galicia.  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorn,  as  also  a 
small  piece  of  Zi'H^  Po^rtnti  to  improve  the  frontiers 
of  South  Prussia  and  Sileeia,  perhaps  without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Roman 
Terminus.  The  capital  Warsaw,  with  the  remnant 
of  Mazovia  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania  west  of  the 
Niemen,  also  fell  to  Prussia.  The  names  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  now  passed  away  from  the  map. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  parti- 
tions gave  no  part  of  the  original  Polish  realm  to 
Russia.  Russia  took  back  the  Russian  territory  which 
had  been  long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  added 
the  greater  part  of  Lithuania  itself,  with  the  lands 
immediately  to  the  north.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  divided  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  oldest  Poland  of  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia. 
Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  the  Polish  lands 
which  had  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  once 
united  under  PoUsh  rule,  were  again  united  under 
the  power  to  wliich  they  had  gradually  fallen  away. 
Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile  took  the  rest  of  the 
northern  Chiobatia,  seven  hundred  years  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  alao  the  Russian 
land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom. 


»         Meanwhile  Russia  made  advances  in  other  qu) 
tera  of  nearly  equai  ex.\.ci\.l.     Ks  xW  remnant  of 
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Saracen  at  Granada  cut  off  the   Castilian  from  hia    c 
southern  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  — 
two  hundred  years,  so  did  the  remnant  of  llie  Tartar 
in  Crim  cut  off  the  Russian  for  as  loug  a  time  from 
hia  southern  coast  on  the  Euxine.     Peter  the  Great 
first  made  his  way,  if  not  to  the  Euxine,  at  least  to 
its  inland  gulf,  by  the   takin-'   of  Azof.      But  tiie  oc.  . 
new  conquest  was  only  temporary.     After  seventy  lase-iTU. 
years  more   the   work  was   done.     First  came   the  imiepen. 
nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then  CHm. 
its  incorporation  with  Russia.     The  work  at  which  Anne» 
Megarian  and  Genoese   colonists  had  laboured  was  cnm. 
now  done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won 
for    Europe.'     The   road    through   which    so  many 
Turanian  invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  coati- 
nent  was  blocked  for  ever.     The  next  advance,  the 
limit  of  Russian  advance  made  strictly  at  the  expense  cnnquwi 
of  the  barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian  i'-hi- 
vassals,  carried  the  Russian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to 
the  Dniester. 

The  chief  Asiatic  acquisition    of  Russia   in  the  RumUq 
eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.     It  was  con-  t^"\ 
quest  beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  inland  '727-17^ 
Caspian.     Turk  and    Russian  joined  to   dismember 
Persia,  and  for  some  years   Russia   held  the  soutli 
coast  of  that  great  lake,  the  lands  of  Daghestait,  &iperi.«. 
Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan.     Later  in  the  century  the  o™r«i«. 
ancient  Christian  kingdom  of  Georfjia  passed  under 
Russian  superiority,  the  earnest  of  much  Russian  con- 

'  It  is  bowevev  to  be  regfettod  thftt,  in  bringing  back  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  tbey  have  been  ao  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebttstopol  answers  to  the  old  C'her»oii,  while 
the  new  Chergon  is  eltiewhere.  The  Dew  Odeaaa  hns  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  Odiaaos,  and  so  in  other  cases.  I 


J 


quest  on  both  sides  of  Caucasus.  Aiitl  nearly  at' 
the  same  time  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Crim,  the  Kussian  dominion  was  spread  over 

'*■  the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of  the  river  Ural,  winning  a 

coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  tl 
Baltash  lake. 

rveyat  Thus,  bv  the  end  of  the  eiphteeuth  century,  the 

B  end  of  _  '  ^  _  ' 

"jih-     Swedish  power  has  fallen  back.     Its  territory  east  of 
T-  the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 

sixteenth    century.     Denmark,   on    the    other  hand, 
has  grown  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern, 
duchies.    All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown 
all  Holstein   is   held    by  the    Danish  king.     Pol 
has  vanished.     The  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  the  power  for  which   it  is  so  hard    to  find  a 
name  which    is   not    misleading,    the    power    whose 
princes,  it  must  be  remembered,  still  wore  the  crown 
of  the  Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  PoUsh  land.    But  the  power  which 
gained  most  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  has 
tlie  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.     If  part  of  her  annexa- 
tions lasted  only  a  few  years,  she  made  her  Baltic 
coast  continuous  for  ever.     But  Prussia  and  Austria 
alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out  the  central  state  of 
whole  region,  have  given  themselves  a  mighty  neigl 
hour.     Eussia  has  wholly  cast  aside  her  character 
a  mere  inland  power,  intermediate  between  Euro] 
and  Asia.    She  has  won  her  way,  after  so  many  ages] 
to  her  old  position  and  much  more.    She  has  a  Baltic 
and  an  Eusine  seaboard.     Her  recovery  of  her  old 
lands  on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  her  conquest 
new  lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought  her  inl 
the  heart  of  'Europe,     kud  ?>\ie  has  opened  the  pi 
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which  was  also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia,    chap. 

XI. 

and  to   establish   her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  ^ — r-^— ' 
land  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.  The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 
The   territorial  arrangements   of  Northern  and  The  French 

^  revolu- 

Eastem  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French  re-  t»on"y 

*-  J  wars. 

volutionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany 
and  Denmark  was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles 
the  Great ;  "  Eidora  Eomani  terminus  Imperii."  Only 
now  the  Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the 
boundary  stream  in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the 
Empire.     The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  Hoistein 

.  ,  incorpo- 

relation,  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  was  mcorporated  «t«i  with 

•^  ^  ^  Denmark, 

with  the  Danish  realm.     In  the  hke  sort,  the  Swedish  iPl^JT®* 

dish  Pome- 
kingdom  was  extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  swiSen*'^ 

Europe,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Pomeranian  do-  ^^^• 

minions  of  the  Swedish  king.     Before  long,  the  last 

war  between  Sweden  and  Bussia  was  ended  by  the  RoBsian 

peace  of  Friderikshamn,  when  Sweden  gave  up  all  her  FinUnd, 

territory  east  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  the  river  Tomea, 

o  

together  with  the  isles  of  Aland.    These  lands  passed  Grand 

^  .    .  Duchvof 

to  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  a  separate  and  privileged  Finland, 
dominion,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  Thus  Sweden 
withdrew  to  her  own  side  of  the  Baltic,  while  Eussia 
at  last  became  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
from  the  Prussian  border  northward.     The  general  union  of 
peace  left  this  arrangement  untouched,  but  decreed  Norway. 

,  .  ^        °  /.  -rx  11-        1814-1816. 

the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark  and  its 
union  with  Sweden.  This  was  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  effect  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms   under   a  single  king.     Denmark 
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CHAP,    got  in  compensation,  as  diplomacy  calls  it,  a  scrap  ef 

!r-  '^-^  its  old  Slavonic  realm,  Btlgen  and  Swedish  Pomerama. 

I^lljliy^  These  detached  lands  were  presently  exchanged  with 

^^^^»*^    Prussia  for  a  land  adjoining  Holstein,  the  duchy  df 

wUhF^roi.  I/zuenburg^  the  representative  of  ancient  Saxcwy/ 

I'MMBixus-  D-mark  kept  Iceland,  bnt  the  Frisian  island  of  Bdi- 

HcUfoind  goland  off  the  coast  of  Sleswick  passed  to  England. 

J^S^     Thus  the  common   king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 

reigns  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  and 

over  nothing  out  of  it.    No  such  great  change  had 

affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since  the  union 

of  Calmar. 

Hobtaiii  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Denmark,  remaining  the 

^BfgMin    independent  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sles- 

■J«J^   wick,  entered    the    German  C!onfederation  for  his 

tHtpntM     duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenbui^.    Disputes  and 

hm  Da-      wars  made  no  geographical  change  till  the  war  which 

Trtniftoof  followed   the  accession   of  the  present  kin£t.     The 

SlMwick  .  ^  ^ 

and  Hoi-      changes  which   then   followed  have  been  told  else- 
stein,  with  ^ 

Lauenburg,  where/^    Thev  amount  to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of 

to  Prnssia.  *' 

18W-1866.  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  with  a  slight 
change  of  frontier  and  a  redistribution  of  the  smaller 
islands.  A  conditional  engagement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  northern  Sleswick  to  Denmark  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  has  been  formally  annulled. 

Losses  of  In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania, 

Prussia. 

1806.  the  immediate  result  of  the  French  wars  was  the 
creation  of  a  new  Polish  state ;  their  final  result  was 
a  great  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Bussia.  Prussia 
had  to  surrender  its  whole  Polish  territory,  save  West- 
Prussia.®  A  small  Lithuanian  territory,  the  district 
'  See  above,  p.  214.       *  S%e  «\iwti,^,  'i^^,      »  See  also,  p.  228. 
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of  Bialystok^  was  given  to  Eussia  ;  Danzig  became  a    chap. 

separate  commonwealth.     The  rest  of  the   Prussian  j^.^^'    -^ 

sliare  of  Poland  formed  the  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  ^^^ 

This  state  was  really  no  bad  representative  of  the  Danaga 

•^  ^  common- 

oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new  wealth. 

duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  with  parts  warwiw. 

of  Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  Enlarged 

the  oldest  capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  War-  Austrian 

^  Poland. 

saw.  The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  iwo. 
addition  of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last 
partition.  Cracow,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little 
Poland,  was  again  joined  to  Great  Poland.  Speaking  Extent  of 
roughly,  the  duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
old  Polish  kingdom,  without  Silesia,  but  with  some 
small  Lithuanian  and  Eussian  territory  added. 

It  was  the  Poland   thus  formed,   a  state  which  Arrang«h 

mentaof 

answered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four-  i^^^- 
teenth  than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Eussian  sovereign.  Prussia  now  again 
rounded  off  her   West-Pinissian  province  by  the  re-  Danzig  and 
covery   of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  ^^i^ 
her  southern  frontier  by  the  recovery  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen,  which  had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian 
province.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  became  again 
part  of  the  Prussian   state.     Cracow  became  a  re-  Cracowa 

^  common- 

pubhc,  to  be  annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.  J^^^ 
The  remainder  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  iJie^^*^** 
style  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland^  became  a  separate  Kingdom 

,  of  Poland 

kingdom,  but  with  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  its  king.  }^^j^J^ 
Later  events   have  destroyed,  first   its  constitution,  i^ai-ises. 
then  its  separate  being  ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  f^l^^^ 
except  the  part  of  Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  ^^^^ 


the  part  of  Little  Poland  kept  by  Austria,  is  mergM 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  Thus  the  Russian  acquisition 
'  of  strictly  Polish,  as  distinguished  from  old-Russian 
and  Lithuanian  territory,  dates,  not  from  the  parti- 
tions, but  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  to 
the  behoof  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Russia, 
that  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  IM 
pieces.  ^ 

The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^vith  regard 
to  the  lands  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
have  been  told  elsewhere.^  They  amount,  as  far  as 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  Russia  are  concernetl, 
to  her  advance  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her 
partial  witlidrawal,  her  second  partial  advance.  Mean- 
while the  Russian  advance  in  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  lamls 
on  and  beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  far  greater  than 
her  advance  during  the  eighteenth.  It  is  in  our  own 
century  that  Russia  has  taken  up  her  commanding 
position  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  a 
position  which  in  some  sort  amounts  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.  The  old 
frontier  on  the  Ca.spian,  which  had  hardly  change*l 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek. 
The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Georgian  kingdom  gave  Russia  an  outlying  territory 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kur.  Next  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kur,  the  land  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan^  including 
part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few 
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years  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  Persian  and     chap. 
Turkish   wars  gave   Bussia   the  Armenian   land  of 


Advance  in 

Erivan  as  far  as  the  Araxes^  Mingrelia^  and  Imme-  ^^^^ 
retia^  and  the  nominal  cession  of  the  Euxine  coast  JJ^*- 
between  them  and  the  older  frontier.     But  it  was 
thirty  years  before  the  mountain  region  of  Circassia 
was  fully  subdued.     The  last  changes  have  extended  i859. 
the  Trans-Caucasian  frontier  of  Eussia  to  the  south  i878. 
by  the  addition  of  Batoum  and  Kars. 

In  the  lands  east  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province  Advance  in 
of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on  the  isss-ises! 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.  Khokand 
to  the  south-east  followed,  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara^ 
the  lands  on  the  Oxus,  have  passed  under  Eussian  i876. 
influence.     The  Turcoman  tribes  immediately  east  of 
the  Caspian  have  also  been  annexed.     The  Caspian 
has  thus  nearly  become  a  Eussian  lake.    Hardly  any- 
thing remains  to  Persia  except  the  extreme  soutliern 
coast  which  was  once  for  a  moment  Eussian. 

Far  again  to  the  east,  Eussia  has  added  a  large  Advance  in 
territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor.  A<.ia. 

•^  .  185«. 

All  these   conquests   form   the   greatest   continuous  Extent  and 

cliaracter 

extent  of  territory  by  land  which  the  world  has  ever  of  the 

Russian 

seen,  unless  during  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old  dominion. 
Mongols.  No  other  European  power  in  any  age  has, 
or  could  have  had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  be- 
cause no  other  European  power  ever  had  the  un- 
known barbarian  world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its 
side.  Nowhere  again  has  any  European  power  held 
a  dominion  so  physically  unbroken  as  that  which 
stretches  from  the  gulf  of  Eiga  to  the  gulf  of 
Okhotsk.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominion 
of  Eussia  belongs  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  least 


,  to  Europe.  It  is  only  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
that  we  find  a  kind  of  mockery  of  inland  seas,  islands, 
and  peninsulas.  Massive  unbroken  extent  by  land  is 
its  leading  character.  And  as  this  character  extends 
to  a  large  part  of  European  Russia  also,  Bussia  is  the 
only  European  land  where  there  can  be  any  doubt 
where  Europe  ends.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  other 
European  states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been 
a  dominion  of  choice.  The  barbarian  dominion  of 
Russia  in  lands  adjoining  her  European  temtorj-  is  a 
dominion  forced  on  her  by  geographical  necessity. 
The  annexation  of  Kamtachatkii  became  a  question 
of  time  when  the  first  successors  of  Kuric  made  their 
earliest  advance  towards  the  Finnish  north. 

Alongside  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  Russian  occupation  of  territory  in  a 
tliird  continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the 
manner  of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  last- 
ing. The  Russian  territory  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Russia 
and  England  marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold 
to  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  Eurdpe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in 
the  southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has 
been  cut  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  PruMian 
power  meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  union  o£  ^iie  ieXadceA  Vaads  of  Prussia  and 
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Brandenburg,  has  in  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the     chap. 

XI. 

imperial  power  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  as  a  local  ' — ^ 
kingdom,  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the  dominant  power  on 
the  southern  Baltic.  The  acquisition  of  the  duchies 
too,  not  only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of 
Hannover,  have  given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic 
position  both  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Kussia  has 
acquired  the  same  position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic 
which  Prussia  has  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
itself.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  Poland  has  brought 
her  frontier  into  the  very  midst  of  Europe;  it  has 
made  her  a  neighbour,  not  merely  of  Prussia  as  such, 
but  of  Germany.  The  third  sharer  in  the  partition 
has  drawn  back  from  her  northern  advance,  but  she 
has  increased  her  scrap  of  Bussia,  her  scrap  of  Little 
Poland,  her  scrap  of  Moldavia,^  by  the  suppression 
of  a  free  city.  The  southern  advance  of  Eussia  on 
European  ground  has  been  during  this  century  an 
advance  not  so  much  of  territory  as  of  influence.  The 
frontier  of  1878  is  the  restored  frontier  of  1812.  It 
is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that  Russia  has  in  the 
meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which  look  startling 
on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring  naturally  from 
the  geographical  position  of  the  one  modern  European 
power  which  cannot  help  being  Asiatic  as  well. 

*  See  above,  p.  457. 


Sniniih 

beginawith 
thaSBncen 


The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  has  much  in  coimiiun 
"with  the  great  peninsula  of  the  North,  Save  Sweden 
and  Norway,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  had  so  litlle 
to  do  with  the  later  Empire  as  Spain.  And  in  no 
land  that  formed  part  of  tlie  earlier  Empire,  save  our 
own  island,  is  the  later  history  so  completely  cut  t 
from  the  earlier  history.  The  modern  kingdoms  of 
Spain  have  atill  less  claim  to  represent  the  West- 
Gothic  kingdom  than  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fraiire 
liad  to  represent  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  lii*torr 
of  Spain,  aa  an  element  in  the  European  system, 
begins  with  the  Saracen  invasion.  For  a  hundred 
years  before  that  time  all  trace  of  dependence  on 
the  elder  Empire  had  passed  away.  With  the  later 
Western  Empire  Spain  had  nothing  to  do  after  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great  and  hia  immediate  succes- 
sors. Their  claims  over  a  small  part  of  the  country 
passed  away  from  the  Empire  to  the  kings  of  Karo- 
lingia. 

With  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  states  which 
grew  out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the 
way  of  analogy.  Each  was  a  Christian  land  con- 
quered by  the  Mussulman.  Each  has  been  wholly  or 
partially  won  back,  fiom,  Urn.  But  the  deliverance  of 
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south-western  Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own     chap. 


XII. 


conquest 


people,  and  its  deliverance  was  nearly  ended  when 
the  bondage  of  south-eastern  Europe  was  only  begin-  |^4«nce 
ning.      Again,  in  south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  "^^^• 
were  fully  formed  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
and  they  have  lived  through  it.   In  Spain  the  Mussul-  The 

^  .  Spanish 

man  conquest  cut  short  the  West-Gothic  power  just  ^•"^^^^ 
as  it  was  growing  into  a  new  Romance  nation ;  the  ^•J'*^ 
actual  Romance  nation  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  ^^"^" 
work   of   withstanding   the   invaders.      The   closest  Analogy 

*-'  ^  ^  between 

analogy  of  aU  is  between  Spain  and  Russia.  Each  1^^*^^^ 
was  delivered  by  its  own  people.  In  each  case,  long 
after  the  main  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  long 
after  the  liberated  nation  had  begun  again  to  take  its 
place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed  land  was  still  cut  off, 
by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies,  from  the  coasts  of 
its  own  southern  sea. 


The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established  Extent  of 

theWeflt- 

by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the  Go^c  and 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood  :  but  it  did  dominiona. 
not  exactly  answer  to  Spain^  either  in  the  geographical 
or  in  the  later  Roman  sense.^  When  the  Saracen 
came,  the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta  on  the 
Mauretanian  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goth  did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of 
Septimania.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Saracen  conquest 
was  a  conquest,  not  of  Spain  geographically,  but  of 
the  West-Gothic  dominions  in  and  out  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  outlying  Imperial  possessions  in  their  neigh- 

*  See  above,  p.  158. 
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Ijourhood.  It  was  from  the  lands  which  hintlereJ 
both  the  West-Gothic  and  the  Saracen  dominion 
from  exactly  answering  to  geographical  Spain  that 
deliverance  came,  and  it  came  in  two  forms.  From 
the  land  to  the  north-west,  which  had  held  out 
against  both  Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  of 
deUverance  which  was  strictly  native.  At  the  other 
end,  the  Frank  first  won  back  for  Clmstendom  the 
Saracen  province  in  Gaul,  and  tlien  carried  his  arms 
into  the  neighbouring  corner  of  Spain.  Thus  we  get 
two  centres  of  deliverance,  two  groups  of  states  which 
did  the  work.  There  are  the  north-western  lands, 
whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which  simply  with- 
stood the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern  lands,  which 
were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the  Frank,  and 
which  gradually  freed  themselves  from  their  deli- 
verer. The  former  class  are  represented  in  later 
Spanish  history  by  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  by  the  kingdom  of  An 
Navarre  lies  between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the 
tory  of  both.  The  former  start  geographically  from 
the  mountain  region  washed  by  the  Ocean.  The 
latter  start  geographically  from  the  mountains  which 
divide  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  which  stretch  eastward 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  regions  foreshadows  their  later  history.  It  was 
Aragon,  looking  to  the  East,  which  first  played  & 
great  part  in  European  afiairs,  and  which  carried 
Spanish  influence  and  dominion  into  Gaul,  Sicily. 
Italy,  and  Greece.  It  was  Portugal  and  Castile,  look- 
ing to  tlie  West,  which  established  an  Iberian  do- 
minion beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.  And  of  these 
it  was  Castile  which  was  fated  to  play  the  same 


pu^ 
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which  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England,  to  become     chap. 


XII. 


the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula  and  for  a  moment 
to  incorporate  the  whole  peninsula  under  the  rule  of 
her  kings.  The  lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  momentary  union  of  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be- 
came the  terror  of  Europe.  The  more  lasting  of  these 
annexations  has  led  to  a  change  in  ordinary  geogra- 
phical language.  The  fact  that  a  Queen  of  Castile  in 
the  fifteenth  century  married  a  King  of  Aragon  and 
not  a  King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the 
peninsular  kingdoms  as  *  Spain  and  Portugal'  ^  For 
some  ages  'Spain  and  Aragon'  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  division.  But  the  very  difierence  in 
the  fields  of  action  of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered 
any  such  strong  opposition.  Between  Castile  and 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose 
in  the  field  which  was  common  to  both. 

Of  these  two   centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  The  more 

1         /•  1  •  1  strictly 

Other  brought  for  a  long  time  under  a  greater  or  n»tive 

0611  ur6 

less  degree  of  foreign  influence,  the   more   strictly  J?""*!'^ 
native  region  was  foremost  in  the  work  of  national  ^^^"^^f- 
deliverance.    How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance 
of  eastern  Spain  is  shown  by  the  speaking  fact  that 
Toledo,  so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by 
Castile  a  generation   before  Zaragoza  was  won   by 
Aragon.     But  both  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  powers,  Keiations 
grew  out  of  the  break-up  of  a  momentary  dominion  andAwKon 

.  toward* 

in  the  land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  Navane. 
history  is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.     In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom 
of  Pampeluna  or  Navaire  had,  by  the  energy  of  a 

>  See  above,  p.  4. 
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single  man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Biishan  of  his 
'  little  realm,  risen  to  the  first  plac-e  among  tlie  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Spain.  Castile  and  Aragon  do  not 
appear  with  kingly  rank  till  both  had  passed  under 
the  momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after 
times  seemed  so  small  beside  either  of  them.  And 
the  name  of  Castile,  whether  as  county,  kingdom,  or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.  We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  hundred 
years.  ^ 


TbeSpan. 
lahHucb. 
778-801. 


$  1.  7%«  Foundation  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom$. 
We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  soiall  inde^ 
pendent  lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  CtuOabriOf 
grew  into  the  first  Christian  kingd<Hn  of  renvii^ 
Spain.  This  was  the  Mngdom  which  bore  the  name, 
first  of  Oviedo  and  then  of  Leon.  GcLUxcia,  on  the 
one  side,  representing  in  some  sort  the  old  Suevian 
kingdom,  Bardulia  or  the  oldest  Castile,  the  land  of 
Burgos,  on  the  other  side,  were  lands  of  this  king- 
dom which  were  early  inclined  to  fall  away.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  powers  on  this  side  was 
favoured  by  internal  events  among  the  Mussulmans, 
by  famines  and  revolts  which  left  a  desert  border 
between  the  hostile  powers.  The  Ommiad  emirate, 
afterwards  cahphate,  was  established  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of  Septimania.  Then 
came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  the  Great,  which 
brought  part  of  northern  Spain  once  more  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire,  as  the  conquests 
of  Justinian  had  brought  back  part  of  southern  Spain 
within  the  bound*  o^  \Ja6  Aavdivided  Empire.     This 
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march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  Pampeluna  at     chap. 


one  end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with  the  inter-  ^ 
mediate  lands  of  Aragon,  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe, 
But  the  Prankish  dominion  soon  passed  away  from 
Aragon,   and   still    sooner   from    Pampeluna.      The  itsdivi- 

siou. 

eastern  part  of  the  march,  which  still  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  spUt  up 
into  a  number  of  practically  independent  counties, 
which  made  hardly  any  advance  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent 
and  powerful  kingdom.     The  Navarre  of  Sancho  the  Navarre 

*^  under 

Great  stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro  ;  to  the  ^^  *^« 
west  it  took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuz-  i<x^i<>85. 
coa^  with  the  original  Castile  ;  to  tlie  east  it  took  in 
Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe.  The  two  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Leon  took  in  all  north- 
eastern Spain.  The  Douro  was  reached  and  crossed  ; 
the  Tagus  itself  was  not  far  from  the  Christian  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  states  which  owned  the  superiority  of 
the  power  which  we  may  now  call  France  were  still 
far  from  the  lower  Ebro. 

At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  his  monaentary  Break-up 

.    ,  ofthe 

dominion  broke  up.   Seven  years  earher  the  dominion  kingdom  of 

*  "^  Navarre 

of  the  Ommiad  cahphs  had  broken  up  also.     Tliese  ^J^^^J'^^ 
two  events,  so  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  2di"hate 
in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.     Instead  of  the  one  ^^^*^^- 

:  ^  Small 

Ommiad  caliphate,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 

\  '  ^  states. 

Mussulman  kingdoms,  at  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon, 
Zaragoza,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  elsewhere.  Weaker 
each  one  by  itself  than  their  Christian  neighbours, 
they  had  to  call  for  help  to  their  Mussulman  brethreu 

s  V  2 
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CHAP,    in  Africa.   This  led  to  what  was  really  a  new  African 
, — r— ^  conquest  of  Mussulman  Spain.    The  new  deliverers 
^thaAi-    or  conquerors  spread  their  dominion  over   all  the 
^o»^m.  Mussulman  powers,  save  only  Zaragoza.    This  settle- 
ment, with  other  later  ones  of  the  same  kind,  gives  a 
specially  African  look  to  the  later  history  of  Maho- 
metan Spain,  and  it  has  doubtless  helped  to  give  the 
pseoftiM    Spanish  Mussulmans  the  common  name  of  Moors. 

BUM 

Moon.       But  their  language  and  culture  remained  Arabic,  and 

the  revolution  caused  by  the  African  settlers  among 

the  ruins  of  the  Western  caliphate  was  far  from 

being  so  great  as  the  revolution  caused  by  the  Turkish 

settlers  among  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  caliphate. 

Kew  king-         Out  of  the  brcak-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sancho 

Cm^       came  out  the  separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 

^^     new  kmgdoms  of  Caatile,  Aragorif  and  Sobrarbe.    Of 

!<»*•         these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus  be- 

Angon      ginning  the  advance  of  Aragon.    Thus  we  come  to 

brarbe.       fouF  of  the  five  historic  kingdoms  of  Spain — ^Navarre, 

shiftinTs     Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  whose  unions  and  divi- 

and  Leon,    sious  Ere  cndless.    The  first  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile 

united  Castile  and  Leon ;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gallicia 

1076-1184.   were  again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son. 

Aragon  and  Navarre  were   united  for  nearly  sixty 

The  Empc-  ycars.     Presently  Spain  has  an  Emperor  in  Alfonso 

1136.         of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Grallicia.    But  Empire  and  king- 

1167.         dom  were  split  asunder.     Leon  and  Castile  became 

separate  kingdoms  under  the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and 

they  remained  separate  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Final  union  Their  final  union  created  the  ffreat  Christian  power  of 

ofCaatile  .  o  1 

and  Leon.      Spam. 
1280.  ^ 

Decline  of  Navarrc  meanwhile,  cut  short  by  the  advance  of 

jrwre.     q^i\[q^  shom  of  its  lands  on  the  Ocean  and  beyond 


1087. 
1065-1078. 
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the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position     chap. 
in  the  peninsula.    It  passed  to  a  succession  of  French  ^^ — ' 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.    But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  ©r 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  with 

•^  ^  Barcelona. 

union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  ii^i- 
of  Barcelona  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond 
the  Khone.^     This  power  was  broken  by  the  over-  ^^^^* 
throw  of  King  Pedro  at  Muret.     But  by  the  final  If^^jJ*™^ 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona^  Rousdllon^  and  \^^' 
Cerdagney  from  all  homage  to  France,  all  trace  of 
foreign  superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain. 
The  independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the 
days  of  the  West-Gothic  kings. 

On   the   other   side   of  the   peninsula  the  lands  County  of 

^  PortagaL 

between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  separate  1094. 
state,  a  state  which  was  to  hold  no  mean  place  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  first  to  extend  lier 
borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy  and  then 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  European  enterprise  in 
distant  lands.  The  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by 
princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.     The  county  became  a  Kingdom^ 

,  .         ,  .  1189. 

kingdom,  and  its  growth  cut  ofi*  Leon,  as  distin- 
guished from  Castile,  from  any  advance  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Navarre  was  already  cut  ofi*  from  such 
advance.  But  the  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
ajid  Portugal  were  all  ready  for  the  work.  A  re- 
stored  Western   Christendom  was    growing   up   to 

1  See  above,  p.  346. 
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balance  the  falling  away  in  the  East.  The  first  great 
advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  began  about  the 
■  time  of  the  Seljuk  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. The  work  of  deliverance  was  not  ended  till 
the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty  years  established  il 
the  New  Rome. 


1 


Adnnn  or 

Anigi'D. 

ConquMlnf 


The  Christian  powers  however  were  disunited, 
while  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gainetl,  though  at  a 
heavy  price,  the  advantage  of  union.  Alfonso  the 
Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
pressed  far  to  the  south,  and  won  the  old  Gothic 
capital  of  Toledo.  But  his  further  advance  was  checked 
by  the  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.  The 
Almoravide  power  was  too  strong  for  any  present 
hope  of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile  ;  but  the 
one  independent  Mussulman  state  at  Zaragoza  lav 
open  to  the  Christians  of  the  north-east.  Zaragoza 
itself  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarra- 
gona by  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  Both  these  po' 
advanced,  and  the  conquest  of  Tortosa  made 
Ebro  the  Christian  boundary.  As  the  power  of  the 
Almoravides  weakened,  Castile  and  Portugal  again 
advanced  on  their  side.  The  latter  kingdom  made 
the  great  acquisition  of  its  future  capital  Lisbon,  and 
a  generation  later,  it  reached  the  southern  coast  by 
the  conquest  of  Silvas  in  Algarve.  Castile  meanwhile 
pressed  to  the  Ouadiana  and  beyond,  counting  Cala- 
irava  and  Badajoz  among  its  cities.  The  line  of 
struggle  had  advanced  in  about  a  century  from  the 
land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to  the  land  between 
Ouadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  secoiwi,  ^TeiACtii\at,iaD.  advance  in  the  tw" 


wei^H 
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century  was  again  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which     chap. 


XII. 


the  advance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  been.     A 
new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  the  Almohades^  ^f^h'^Ai 
won  back  a  large  territory  from  both  Castile  and  JJ^^**^- 
Portugal.     The  battle  of  Alarcos  broke  for  a  while  Battle  of 
the  power  of  Castile,  and  the  Almohade  dominion  use. 
stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.     To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  Decline 
Mahometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  mohades. 
than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.  Their  Battle  of 

Navas  de 

power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  Toio«a. 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.     All 
three  kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to 
a  mere  survival.     Ai-agon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  conquest  of 
formed  her  kingdom  of  Valencia,     But  as  Castile,  by  aric  isies. 

1228— 1256 

the  incorporation  of  Murcia^  reached  to  the  Mediter-  of  va- 
ranean,  any  further  advance  in  the  peninsula  was  mr^aos. 
forbidden  to  Aragon.     On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  J^"^ 
won  back  her  lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast,  Advance  of 

Portugal. 

kept  all  the  land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  1217-1266. 
some  points  to  the  east  of  it.     To  the  kingdom  of  Kingdom 

TTT11-T  i*    A 1  of  Algarve. 

Portugal  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

But  the  central  power  of  Castile  pressed  on  faster  conquest 
still.     Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  under  saint 
the  great  cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.     Cordova,  Conqueet 
the  city  of  the  caKphs,  was  won  ;  Jaen  followed ;  then  im"*^^** 
more  famous  Seville ;  and  Cadiz,  eldest  of  Western  f/^**"* 
cities,  passed  again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  ^'|^^*^ 
Koman  world,  from  Semitic  into  Aryan  hands.     The  Of  NiWa. 
conquest  of  Nibla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  com-  of  Tar*'- 

128(r 

pletion  of  the  work  only  a  question  of  time. 


by  Cm! 
isie. 
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No  one  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  could 
have  dreamed  that  a  Mussulman  power  would  live  on 
iu  Spaiu  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.     This  was 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  began,  amid    the 
conquests  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  atate  i 
Castile.     Yet,  sixty  years  later,  it  was  able  to  i 
back  a  considerable  territory  from  its  overlord.    Part" 
of  the  land  now  gained  was  soon  lost  again ;    but 
part,  with  the  city  of  Huascar,  was  kept  by  the  MuSr 
sulmans  far  into  the  fifteenth  century.    Meanwhi 
on  the  strait  between   the  ocean  and  the  Medltc 
ranean,  Gibraltar  was  won  by  Castile,  lost,  and  won 


GeogMphi-  Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centui 

rfiE^four   the  peninsula  of  Spain  was  very  unequally  dividi 
,og  cm      ijgj^ggQ  Q^g  Mussuhnan  and  four  Christian  stat 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  w( 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  line  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent  inwards.    Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  off  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  pel 
sula.     Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power 
Castile,  witli  Christian  Navarre  still  separate  at  one 
corner    and    Mussuhnan   Granada   still    separate 
another.  Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragoj 
alone  marclied  to  any  considerable  extent  on 
state  beyond  the  peninsula.     Castile  barely  touchi 
the  Aquitanian  dominions  of  England,  while  Nav 
and  Aragon,  both  stretching  north  of  the  Pyrem 
had  together  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Aqui' 
taine  and  France.  Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched 
on  one  another,  while  Portugal  and  Granada  marchi 


side^_ 
n^^l 
r  0^1 
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only  on  Castile,  the  common  nemhbour  of  all.     The     chap. 

'  ^  XII. 


destiny  of  all  was  written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  ^ 
one  end,  Granada  at  the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  great  central  power.  Aragon,  after  gain- 
ing a  high  European  position,  was  to  be  united  with 
Castile  under  a  single  sovereign.  Portugal  alone  was 
to  become  distinctly  a  rival  of  Castile,  but  wlioUy  in 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 

Of  the  five   Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  out-  Title  of 

.  .  *  King  of 

topped  the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  Spain.' 
of  in  other  lands  as  King  of  Spain.     But  Spain  con- 
tained more  kingdoms  than  it  contained  kings.    Castile,  The  leaser 

kingdoniB. 

Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all  formed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unions  and  conquests,  each  of  which  com- 
monly gave  their  kings  a  new  title.  The  central 
power  was  still  the  power  of  Castile  and  Leon^  not  of 
Castile  only.  Leon  was  made  up  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia,  Castile  took  in  Castile  proper  or 
Old  Ca^tile^  with  the  principality  of  the  Asturias^  and 
the  free  lands  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  To 
the  south  it  took  in  the  kingdoms — each  marking  a 
stage  of  advance — of  Toledo  or  New  Castile,  of  Cor- 
dova, Jaen,  Seville,  and  Murcia.  The  sovereign  of 
Portugal  held  his  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarve.  The  sovereign  of  Aragon,  besides  his  en- 
larged kingdom  of  Aragon  and  his  counties  of  Cata- 
lonia, Roussillon,  and  Cerdagne,  held  his  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while  the  Balearic  Isles 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  This  last,  first  1262. 
granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  i®*^- 
Aragonese  state. 


Growth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Span 
Monarchy. 
After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  geogrs^ 
phical  changes  within  tlie  Spanish  peninsula  were  but 
few.  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  changed  hut 
little  towards  one  another,  and  not  much  towards 
France,  their  only  neighbour  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury onwards.  But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually 
grouped  under  two  kings,  for  a  while  under  one  only. 
The  external  geography,  bo  to  speak,  forms  a  longer 
story.  We  have  to  trace  out  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory within  Europe,  first  by  Aragon  and  then  by 
Castile,  and  ttie  acquisition  of  territorj-  out  of  EuropbH 
first  by  Portugal  and  then  by  Castile.  The  pamaeoi 
union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  At 
temporary  union  of  the  dominions  of  Qutile,  Angoo, 
and  Portugal,  formed  that  great  Spanish  Monardttf 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  wonder  and 
terror  of  Europe,  which  lost  important  posseaaiona  in 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  finally  partitioned  in  the  banning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

i4ii>>i4to.  Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the 

first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 

which  had  been  lost  to  GJranada  at  the  end  of  the 

fourteenth.     The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the 

cooqoMtof  ending  of  the  struggle.     Men  fondly  deemed  that  the 

"**■  recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  Constanti- 

Endof       nople.     But  the  last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for  a 

raiBin        moment  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpujanas, 

and  it  was  tUe  'gurc^^.'ae  qI  "OEiia  Wt.  remnant  which 


nevMt 
.touOib 
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finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman     chap. 

•        p,        .  All. 

m  Spam.  ^ — . — ' 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen  of  Castile  and  a   king  of  Aragon.     But  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  i469. 
unite  their  crowns.     That  union  may  be  dated  from  S^^^^^lnd 
the  beginning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile,  i^^ 
Meanwhile  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne  had  been,  after  LoM»nd 

*^  recovery  of 

thirty  years'  French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.  f4g"^}493' 
Then  came  the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  Conquest  of 

Tv__  •  "I  1  Navarre. 

Pyrenees,   which   left   only   the   small   part  on   the  loia. 
Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  the  French  kings  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.     Portugal  was  now  the  only  separate 
kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  tendency  to  look 
on  the  peninsula  as  made  up  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  of  course  strengthened.    But  later  in  the  century  Annexa- 
Portugal  itself  was  for  sixty  years  united  with  Castile  separation 
and  Aragon.     Portugal  won  back  its  independence ;  ^ai. 
and  the  Spanish  dominion  was  further  cut  short  by  Final  low 
the  final  loss  of  Eoussillon,     The  Pyrenees  were  now  ion. 

1659. 

the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain,  except  so  far  as 
the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by  the  French 
right  of  patronage  over  Andorra}    Since  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen  hardly 
any  strictly  geographical  change.    Gibraltar  has  been  Gibraltar 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  occupied  by  ?i^?^„ 
England.     The  fortress  of  OUvenqa  has  been  yielded  OHven<?a. 
by  Portugal  to  Spain.     And  during  the  last  century 
Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and  Eng-  Minorca. 
land  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember.^ 

'  See  above,  p.  354. 

2  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1713.  Recovered  1 756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  by  Eng- 
land 1798.    Beoovei^d  1802. 
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THE   SPANISH   TEXISSULA    AXD   ITS   COLONIES.  ^M 

The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 
naturally  began  with  Aragon.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 
sular kingdom  ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragon 
had  won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominiou 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  dominion  was  con- 
tinuous with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 
of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  tlie 
war  of  the  Vespers  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.  Tlien  the  island 
crown  was  held  by  independent  Aragonese  princes, 
and  lastly  was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown. 
The  continental  Sicily  had,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  aud 
the  island.  Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — save 
during  the  momentary  French  occupations — held  by 
Aragonese  princes  till  the  final  union  of  tlie  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  Two  Sicihes.  Meanwhile  a  war 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the 
island  of  Sardinia  aa  a  new  kingdom.  Tims,  at  the 
final  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Aragon  brought 
with  it  the  outlying  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of 
Sardinia.  The  insular  Sicihan  kingdom  was  shghtlv 
lessened  by  the  grant  of  Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knigiits 
of  Saint  John.  The  continental  kingdom  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  Tuscan  territory. 

The  outlying  possessions  of  Aragon  were  thus 
strictly  acquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  oo 
behalf  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  But  the  extension  of 
CaatiUan  dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was 
due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Castile  passed 
to  an  Austrian  prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater 
part  of  the  domimons  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.    Bui 
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thereby  the  Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy     chap. 
and  Charolois  became  appendages  to  Castile,  and  went  ^  ^^-^ 
to  swell  the  great  Spanish  Monarchy.     The  duchy  of  f^riSSSi."' 
Milan  too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Charles  ^^^• 

^         .  Duchy  of 

held  it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  Milan, 
to  his  son  Philip.  1555. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent  of 
thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  Monarchy, 
whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Bur- 
gundian  lands  of  the  Austrian  house,  Roussillon,  the 
SiciUes,  Sardinia,  and  Milan.     But  this  whole  dominion 
was  never  held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we 
count  the  United  Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  loss  of  the 
till  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.     Holland  and  its  fellows  NSthtr- 
had  become  practically  independent  before  Portugal  i67s-i609. 
was  won.     But  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  Lands  lost 
that  Spain  suffered  her  great  losses  on  the  side  of  1669S77. 
France,  when  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
cost  her  Roussillon,  Cerdagne,  Charolois,  the  County 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  remainder  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Milan 
and   the  three  outlying  Aragonese  kingdoms,  were 
kept   till   the   partitions   in   the    beginning    of    the 
eighteenth   century.     The  final  result   of  so   much  ptrtition 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the  soanish 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  ittS. 
to  confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and 
the  Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever, 
and  less  Minorca  for  a  season.     Since  then  Spain  has 
never  won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Castile ;  but  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  Beoorery 
lost  possesaons  of  Ai'agon,  insular  Sicily  twice,  conti-  1718,  itss. 
nental  Sicily  once.     And  if  the  Sicilies  were  not  kept  ^ 
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CHAP,  as  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  they  passed  to  t 
^^^  *  branch  of  the  Spanish  rojral  house,  as  the  duchies  of 
^^Hi^^  Parma  and  Piacenza  passed  to  another. 

lindiyof 
PamM, 

1781-1860.     ^  3,  The  Colonial  Dominian  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 

strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 

OMiraeter    beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.    Portugal  led  tiiie  way 

Ok  tlM 

p^MrtagoMe  amoug  Europeau  states  to  conquest  and  colonizatioii 

dominioii 

«^«r  out  of  Europe.  She  had  a  gec^raphical  and  historical 
call  so  to  do.  Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  like  that  of  Bussia,  but  it 
stood  on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  TgngUnH, 
France,  or  Holland.  It  was  not  actually  continuoofl 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  b^an  near  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
her  European  advance.  The  Asiatic  and  American 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  do- 
minion, and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continua- 
tion of  her  growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

When  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 

natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 

land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spain,  and  which  in  earlier 

Portugal     geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.     But  as  far 

formed  in     as  Castilc  was  concemed,  the  Moor  was  not  driven 

the  thir- 
teenth cen-  out  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  as  far  as  Portugal 

was  concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth. 

Portugal  had  then  reached  her  full  extent   in  the 

peninsula,  and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against 

the  misbelievers  by  land.     One  is  tempted  to  wonder 

tliat  her  advance  beyond  sea  did  not  begin  sooner. 

Her  It  came  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of 

oongae^    conqucst  gave  lo  ?oxt.\x%al  her  kingdom  of  Algarve 
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beyond  the  Sea^  an  African  dominion  older  than  the     chap. 
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Castilian  conquest  of  Granada.     The  king  o{  Portugal  ^^^ 
and  the  Algarves  thus  held  the  southern   pillar   of  Aigarves. 
Hercules,  while    Castile    held    the    northern.     The  Lowof 

African 

greater  part  of  this  African  kingdom  was  lost  after  J^^g""°°* 
the   fall   of  Sebastian.     Ceuta  remained   a   Spanish  Cenu 

Spanish. 

possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  that 
Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England  the 
northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portugal  to  Tamner 
England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  forsaken  1662-1688. 
as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Algai've  beyond  the  Advance 

^,  in  Africa 

sea  had  passed  away,  its  establishment  had  led  to  the  J^^,^^* 
discovery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continent, 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   Madeira  was  the  first  insu-  Madeira, 

^  1419. 

lar  possession,  followed  by  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  A^"i^ 
Islands.    Gradually,  under  the  cafe  of  Don  Henry,  J^^^^ 
the  Portuguese  power  spread  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa.     The  work  went  on  :  Vasco  de  Gama  cape  of 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  1497.   **^ 
the  road  to  India  was  opened ;  dominion  on  the  coasts  Dominion 
of  Arabia  and  India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  and  india^ 
Indian  Archipelago,  was  added  to  dominion  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     This  dominion  perished  through  the 
annexation  of  Portugal  by  Spain.     Since  the  restora- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence,  only  fragments  of 
this  great  African  and  Indian  dominion  have  been 
kept.     But  Portugal  still  holds  the  Atlantic  islands.  Modem 
various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa,  and  a  small  terri-  Portuipese 
tory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  abroad. 

But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 


CHAP,  beyond  the  Ocean,  the  single  European  monarchy 
^ — ^^—  which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.  Jirazilvas 
ir.Mi'^""'  discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors  at  the  end  of  tlie 
1581.  fifteenth  century  ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 

session early  in  the  sixteenth.  During  the  union  of 
ias4-i65i.  Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won 
back  by  independent  Portugal.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominiou  a 
special  importance.  It  was  looked  to  as  a  possible 
place  for  shelter,  which  it  actually  became  during 
1807.  the  French  invasion  of  Portugal-     The  Portuguese 

KinRdom     dominions  took    the  style  of  '  the  United   Kingdom 
»DdBri«1t  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  AJgarve.'     Nine  years  later 
Empire  of    these  kingdoms  were  separated,  and  Brazil  became  an 
isaa, '        independent  state.     But  it  remains  a  monarchy  witii 
the  title  of  Empire,  and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Portuguese  royal  house,  while 
Portugal  itself  has  passed  away  from  the  native  line 
by  the  accidents  of  female  succession. 

In  the  sixteenth   century  BrazU    held   a  whoUy 

exceptional  position.     It  was  the  only  settlement  of 

Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 

any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claimed 

DivMon  of  as  her  exclusive  dominion.    By  Papal  authority  Spain 

b«niSi'"    was  to  have  all  the  newly  found  lands  that  lay  to  the 

portQ^     west,  and  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line 

on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 

Verde   Islands.     Spain  thus  held    the  whole    Soutli 

American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil, 

gether  with  that  part  of  the  North  American  C( 

nent  which  ia  moal  cVoaeX-g  coratejAedwith  thesouth< 


k)utli. 
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While  the  non-European  dominion  of  Portugal  was     chap. 


primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European  do- 
minion of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history 
of  the  country ;  it  was  rather  suggested  by  rivalry 
of  Portugal.     In  Africa  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly 
went  beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  Oi»ii, 
lasting  possession  of  Ceuta.     The  conquest  of  Tunis  i78W79i. 
by  Charles  the  Fifth^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  i68l 
than  in  his  Castilian  character.     Within  the  range  of 
Portuguese  dominion  the  settlements  of  Spain  were 
exceptional.     But  they  took  in  the  Canaines  off  the  inaui^r 

possessions 

Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  m  ofSpdn. 
the  extreme  eastern  Archipelago.     These  insular  pos- 
sessions Spain  still  keeps. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  Spanish 

.  .  .  •         •  dominion 

World,  in  both  Americas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands  in  America. 

of  the  West  Indies,  had  risen  and  fallen.     It  began 

with  the  first  conquest  of  Columbus,  Hispaniola  or  Himanioi*, 

Saint  Domingo.     Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond 

the  Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 

the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.     Then 

followed  the  great  continental  dominion  in  Mexico^  ^^^^• 

Peru^  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus  ^^^ 

which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 

body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 

was  to  be  disputed  between  France   and   England, 

Spain  never  spread.     New  Mexico^  California^  Florida, 

barely  stretched  along  its  western  and  southern  coasts. 

The  whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  Revohi- 

tionsofths 

in  a  series  of  revolutions  withm  our  own  century.  Spsnish 

"^      coloniss. 

While  Portugal  and  England  have  really  founded  new 

^  See  above,  p.  464. 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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CHAP.    European  nationB  b^ond  the  Ocean,  the  result  of 
^^-^ > — '  Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  create  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
Mudm.      much  native  American  as  Spanish.    Of  these  Mexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
Two  Mfizi.  history  of  Europe  and  European  America.     It  has 
Xt,        twice  taken  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native, 
ia8^is97.  once  under  a  foreign,  adventurer:  And  vast  provinces, 
once  under  its  nominal  rule,  have  passed  to  the  United 
GMfamto  States.    The  loss  of  7Vd»»,  New  Mexico^  and  Upper 
Statfl^^  Calif amia^  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 

the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests. 
gMaiA  0^  ^^  Spanish  West  India  islands,  some,  like 

%iS^^  Jamaica  and  Trinidad^  have  passed  to  other  European 
iSS!^  powers.  The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish 
Sdnt        part  of  Hispaniola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  fix>m 

iJOIIIiBffO^ 

i86i.  that  of  Hayti  in  the  same  island.  Puerto  Rico  remains 
m^  a  real  Spanish  possession.  The  allegiance  of  Cnba  is 
Cuba         always  doubtful.     In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out 

of  Europe  has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of 

Spain.     The  eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one; 

the  nineteenth  century  has  cut  down  the  other  to 

mere  fragments. 
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We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of    chap. 


XIII. 


European  lands  which  formed  part  either  of  the  "■ 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.  We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world 
of  either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  TheBntiBh 
group  of  islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as 
forming  a  world  of  its  own.     In  Western  Europe  LateRo- 


man  oon- 


Britain  was  the  last  land  to  be  won,  and  the  first  to  quest  and 

emrir  loss 

be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Empire.     And,  after  of  Britain. 
aU,  Britain  itself  was  only  partly  won,  while  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  never  tried  at  all.     After  the  indcpen- 
Enghsh  Conquest,  Britain  had  less  to  do  with  the  re-  Britain  in 
vived  Western  Empire  than  any  Western  land  except  Empire. 
Norway.     The  momentary  deahngs  of  Charles  the 
Great  with  the  Northimibrians  and  Scots,  the  doubtful 
and  precarious  homage  done  by  Eichard  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  exceptions,  even  in 
form,  to  the  complete  independence  of  the  continental 
Empire  which  was  maintained  by  every  part  of  the 
British  islands.     The  doctrine  was  that  Britain,  the  Britain 

.  another 

Other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its  own.     That  worwand 


an<* 


Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured  against  the  con-  ** 
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stant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  whii-h 
■  continental  states  lie  open.  For  several  centuries  the 
boundaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  occupants 
of  Britain  and  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  among  them- 
selves, were  always  chanfjing.  But  these  changes 
hardly  affect  European  history,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  broad  general  results — with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — with 
the  union  of  those  settlers  in  one  kingdom  under  the 
■West-Saxon  house — with  the  extension  of  the  imperial 
jjower  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the  whole  iskud- 
of  Britain,  And,  from  the  eleventh  century  onwan 
I  there  has  been  singularly  little  change  of  boundi 
within  the  island.  The  boundaries  of  England  tc 
Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much  less  than  migl 
have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of  such  endli 
warfare.  Even  the  lesser  divisions  within  the  English 
kingdom  have  been  singularly  lasting.  The  land, 
a  whole,  has  never  been  mapped  out  afresh  since 
tenth  century.  While  a  map  of  France  or  Germ; 
in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eighteenth,  is 
useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a  map  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs 
not  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  now.  The  only 
changes  of  any  moment,  and  they  are  neither  many 
nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and  Scotti 
borders. 

Thus  the  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Brii 
comes  to  Uttle  more  than  a  record  of  these  bord< 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Si 
land,  and  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  otl 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  httle  to  do  except 
trace  how  the  bounAar^  oi  Y.v\^\\%\iconcyje8t  advaai 
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and  fell  back,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great  European  chap. 
concern.  The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands,  — r-^ 
from  Scandinavian  Shetland  to  the  insular  Normandy, 
has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  geography  of 
Europe  than  of  either  Britain  or  Leland.  The  dominion 
of  the  EngUsh  kings  on  the  continent  is  of  the  highest 
European  moment,  but,  from  its  geographical  side,  it 
is  Gaul  and  not  Britain  which  it  affects.     The  really  English 

,  .      seitlementa 

great  geographical  phaenomenon  of  English  history  is  beyond  sea. 
•that  which  it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent  of 
outlying  Enghsh  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in 
Europe,  but  far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  has  become  a  great  power  in 
all  quarters  of.  the  world ;  England  has  been,  like 
^Portugal,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  a  planter  of 
nations.  One  group  of  her  settlements  has  grown  English 
into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  into  a  third 
England  beyond  the  Ocean,  as  far  surpassing  our  in- 
sular England  in  geographical  extent  as  our  insular 
England  surpasses  the  first  England  of  all  in  the 
marchland  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  mere 
barbaric  dominion  of  England  concerns  our  present 
siurvey  but  little;  but  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  extension  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond  the  Western  and 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern  part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 


§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
HUtoticfli  In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other   parts  of 

Scotiuid.  Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  haa  taken  its  name  fi'om 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance. Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britmn 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population.  But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue 
QreiiiMM  of  its  strictlv  Scottish  element.  The  Irish  settlers 
who  first  brought  the  Scottish  name  into  Britain 
could  never  have  made  Scotland  what  it  really  be- 
came. What  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  was  the  fact  that  part  of  England  gradually 
took  the  name  of  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took 
the  name  of  Scots.  The  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Genoa  and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his 
highest  title  from  that  Sardinian  kingdom  which  was 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  as 
when  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  German  realm  calls  him- 
self king  of  the  small  duchy  of  Prussia  and  its  extinct 
people.  The  truth  is  that,  for  more  than  five  hum 
years,  there  were  two  English  kingdoms  in  Britain? 
each  of  which  had  a  troublesome  Celtic  background 
which  formed  its  chief  difficulty.  One  English  king 
reigned  at  Winchester  or  London,  and  had  his  diffi- 
culties in  Wales  and  afterwards  in  Ireland.  Another 
Enghsh  king  reigned  at  Dunfermline  or  Stirling,  and 
had  his  difficulties  in  the  true  Scotland.  But 
southern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  native  Englis 
or  of  foreign  descent,  but  never  by  kings  of  British 
or  Irish  descent,^   always   kept   the    English    name, 


Itilain. 


tinct 

idreAH 

itain^ 


'  The  Tudor  kings  Nttfce  doi^'i«sa  lA  &\tiab.  descent ;  but 
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while  the  northern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  Scot-     chap. 


tish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish  name.  The  English  ^ 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots  gradually  took  the  Extension 
Scottish  name  to  themselves.     As  the  present  Swiss  twrname. 
nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  German,  Burgun-  Analogy  of 
dian,  and  Italian  nations  which  have  detached  them-  ^•^^ 
selves  from  their  several  main  bodies,  so  the  present 
Scottish  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  English,  Threefold 

elements  in 

Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  detached  them-  the  later 

Scotland. 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies.     But  in  both 

cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms  the  life 

and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which  the 

other  elements  have  attached  themselves.  We  cannot  True  posi- 
tion of  the 

read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright,  unless  ^^^ 
we  remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in  truth  the 
English   king   of  Teutonic  Lothian  and  teutonized 
Fife.     The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title  were  Enmity  of 

the  true 

at  most  his  unwilling  subjects ;  they  were  often  his  Scots, 
open  enemies,  the  allies  of  his  southern  rival. 


The  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of  Lothian, 

Strath* 

English  Lothian^  British  Strathclyde,  and  Irish  Scot-  ciTde,and 
land.  The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the 
Scottish  name,  long  since  fprgotten  in  Ireland  itself, 
came  into  Britain  and  there  spread  itself.  These  three 
elements  stand  out  plainly.  But  the  Scottish  or  Irish 
element  swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  Picts,  of  The  nets, 
whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts, 
like  the  Scots  and  Britons,  but  about  whom  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the 
Scots  or  to  the  Britons.  For  our  purpose  the  question 

did  not  reign  by  virtue  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in 
till  ages  after  the  English  kingdom  was  completely  formed. 


I 

I 


Lt^^ 


The  second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  liritain) 
had  not  spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settle- 
ment in  the  south-west.   The  union  of  Picts  and 
under  a  Scottish  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotiai 
the  true  Celtic  Scotland,  taking  in  all  the  land  north' 
of  the  firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occu- 
pied the  extreme  north.     South  of  the  iirths,  English 
Bemicia,  sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes 
part  of  Northumberland,  stretched    to  the  firth   of 
Forth,  with  Edinburgh  as  a  border  fortress.     To  the 
west  of  Bemicia,  south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
lay  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde, 
with  Alcktyd  or  Dumbarkm  aa  its  boi-der  fortress. 
To  the  south-west  again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land 
of  Galloway,  which  long  kept  up  a  separate  bt 
Parts  of  Bemicia,  parts  uf  Stratliclyde,  were  one 
to  join  with  the  true  Scotland  to  make  up  the  lat 
Scottish  kingdom.     Aa  yet  the  true  Scotland  was 
foreign    and   hostile  land    ahke  to  Bernicia   and 
Strathclyde.  \  ^ 

In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  ci 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  advancing  towards 
the  south  and  east.     The  Northmen  have  settled  in 
the  northern  and  western  islands,  in  those  parts 
the  mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Cm 
ness  and   Sutherlavd,  and  even  in  the  first  Scotl 
laud  in  the  west.     Scotland  itself  has  also  admiti 
the  external  supremacy  of  the  English  overlord, 
the  other  hand,  l\ie  Sc»j\%  \i.a.ve  greased  mthin 
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English  border,  and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the     chap. 
border  fortress  of  England.     Later  in  the  same  cen-  ;-^^^    -^ 
tury  or  early  in  the  next,  the  Kings  of  Scots  received  f  ^Jj^**^*"' 
Northern  Bernicia,  the  land  of  Lothian,  as  an  English  c«wion  of 

.  *=*  Lothian, 

earldom.     On  the  other  side,  Strathclyde  or  Cumber-  »«« or 
land — its  southern  boundary  is  very  uncertain — had 
become  in  a  manner  united  to  England  and  Scotland 
at  once.     An  English  conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  ^^*°*  <*^ 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  was  commonly  held  as  an  i*^*^» 
appanage  by  Scottish  princes.^     Thus  the  King  of  Diirercnt 

tenures  of 

Scots  held  three  dominions  on  three  different  tenures,  the  do- 
minion of 

Scotland  was  a  kingdom  under  a  merely  external  the  King  of 

^  ^  Scots. 

EngUsh  supremacy ;  Cumberland  was  a  territorial  fief 
of  England ;  Lothian  was  an  earldom  within  the 
English  kingdom.  In  after  times  these  distinctions 
were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now  was  whether 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a  whole,  were 
or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.     When  the  question  Thedi* 

,  ,  ,  tinctiona 

took  this  shape,  the  English  king  claimed  more  than  forgotten  in 
his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his  ancient  trovewies. 
rights  over  Lothian. 

The   acquisition    of  Lothian  made  the  Scottish  Effects  of 

^  the  grant 

kingdom  English.  Lothian  remained  English  ;  Cum-  of  i-othian. 
berland  and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  prac- 
tically English  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became 
English  princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  English 
part  of  their  dominions.     But  late  in  the  eleventh  F«teof 

■■•  ^  Bonthem 

century  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  part  of  ^^* 
Cumberland  had  become  a  separate  principality  ruled 
by  a  refugee  Northumbrian  prince   under  Scottish 
supremacy.     This  territory,  the  city  of  Carlisle  and 

*  See  Norman  Conquest^  voL  i.  p.  580. 
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its  immediate  district,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was 
added  to  England  by  William  Rufus.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  king  of 
Scots  received  two  English  earldoms,  Cumberland — in 
a  somewhat  wider  sense— and  Northumberland  in  the 
modern  sense,  the  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne. 
Had  these  earldoms  been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings. 
they  would  doubtless  have  become  Scottish  lands  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they 
would  have  become  parts  of  the  northern  Enghsh 
kingdom.  But  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were 
won  back  by  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  boundary 
has  since  remained  as  it  was  then  fixed,  save  that  the 
town  oi  Berwick  fluctuated  according  to  the  accidents 
of  war  between  one  kingdom  and  the  other. 

But  though  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  were 
fixed,  their  relations  were  not.  Scotland  in  tlie  modern 
sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the  older  sense,  Lothian, 
and  Strathclyde — was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as 
a  fief  of  England.  It  was  then  for  another  moment 
incorporated  with  England.  It  was  then  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  kingdom.  It  again  fell 
under  vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again  won  its 
independence.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  England  and  Scotland,  as  distinct, 
independent,  and  equal  kingdoms,  passed  under  a 
common  king.  They  were  separated  again  for  a 
moment  when  Scotland  acknowledged  a  king  whom 
England  rejected.  For  another  moment  Scotland  was 
incorporated  with  an  English  commonwealth.  Again 
Scotland  and  England  became  independent  kingdoms 
under  a  common  king,  till  the  two  kingdoms  were, 
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by  common  consent,  joined  in  the  one  kingdom  of    chap. 
Great  Britain,  " — r-^ 


Meanwhile  the  Scottish  kings  liad,  like  those  of  struggle 
England  somewhat  earlier,  to  struggle  against  Scan-  Northmen, 
dinavian  invaders.     The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  na^^id- 
advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century  io?^io64. 
they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the 
other.     But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and 
in  the  northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became 
Scandinavian.     In   the   Sudereys   or   Hebrides — the  The 
southern  islands  as  distinguished   from  Orkney  and  and  Man. 
Shetland — and  in  JS/an,  the  Celtic  speech  has  sur- 
vived.    Caithness  was  brought  under  Scottish  supre-  Caithness 
macy  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Galloway  was  1208. 
incorporated.     Later  again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  inco^^ 
the  Sudereys  and  Man  passed  under  Scottish  supre  •  1235. 
macy.     But  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  ih  fnd^SS 
the  islands   was   for  a  long  time  very   precarious.  i2G8^me. 
Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles,  lying  at  Hiatory  of 
a   nearly  equal    distance   from    England,   Scotland, 
L'eland,  and  Wales,  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  under  English, 
superiority.     Granted  to  English  subjects,  the  king- 
dom sank  to  a  lordship.     The  lordship  was  united  to  i764-i826. 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Nor- 
man islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming 
no  part   of  the  United  Kingdom.     The  earldom  of  Orkney. 
Orkney  meanwhile  remained  a  Norwegian  dependency 
till   it  was  pledged  to   the  Scottish    crown.     Since 
then  it  has  silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,   and   then   of  the  kingdom   of   Great 
Britain. 


I 


I 


Hi 


TIIE   BRITISH  ISLANDS  AND   COLONIES. 


§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  England. 

The  changes  of  boimdary  between   England  hdJ 

froroWaiea,   Wales  begin,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them, 

£nUrg«-      with  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.      All  ihe 

S.rd«r        border  shires,   Cheshire,  Shropshire,   Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged  ;  the 

English  border  stretched  to  tlie  Conwy  in  the  north, 

!ind  to  the  Uslc  in  the  south.  But  part  of  this  territory 

seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  prince 

The  while  part    passed  into  the  great  march  district' 

England  and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords   Marc] 

CopnuCTtof  The  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  began  under 

whIm,        the  Conqueror  and  went  on  under  his  sons  :  but  jt 
1070-iiai.  ^ 

was  more  largely  the  work  of  private    adventurers 

than  of  the  kings    themselves.     The   lands  of  .Vur- 
ganicg,  Breheiniog,  Dyfed.  and  Ceredigion^  answering 
nearly  to  the  modern  South  Wales,  were  gradually 
*T*»ni«'>      subdued.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  southern 
bJok™bi      P^'"''  ^^  ^^^^  present  Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were 
""■  actually  driven    out,    and    the   land  was  settled  by 

Flemish  colonists,  the  latest  of  the  Teutonic  settle^, 
ments  in  Britain.  Elsewhere  Norman  lords,  wil 
Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  following,  held 
towns  and  the  more  level  country,  while  the  Wei 
kept  on  a  lialf  independence  in  the  mountains.  Mean- 
while in  North  Wales  native  princes — Princes  "/ 
Aberffraw  and  Lords  of  Snoicdon — still  ruled,  as 
vassals  of  the  Enghsli  king,  till  the  war  of  Edward 
the  First.  In  the  first  stage  the  vassal  prince  was 
compelled  again  to  cede  to  his  overlord  the  tei-ritory 
east  of  the    Conwy.     Six  years   later    followed 
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complete  conquest.  But  complete  incorporation  with     chap 
Encrland  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North  and  "     '.'-r 

^  The  Pnnci- 

South,   remained   a   separate   dominion,   giving   the  ^JJi^J^^ 

princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king. 

Some   shires  were   formed;   some  new  towns  were 

founded;  the   border  districts  remained   under   the 

anomalous  jurisdiction   of  the  Marchers.     The   full  FuU  incor- 
poration. 

incorporation  of  the  principality  and  its  marches  i^ss. 
dates  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thirteen  new  counties 
were  formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  re- 
stored to  the  border  shires  of  England.  One  of  the 
new  counties,  Monmouthshire^  was,  under  Charles  the 
Second,  added  to  an  English  circuit,  and  it  has  since 
been  reckoned  as  an  English  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing  The 
shires  of  England  were  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  sWres. 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those  of  Lancaster^  Cumber- 
land^   Westmoreland^  and  Rutland.     The  boundaries 
were  not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but 
the  differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local 
interest.     The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  Two  dAsaes 
were  of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  Anient 
principalities,  which  still  kept  their  names  and  boun-  l[id*^d- 
daries  as  shires.     Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent^  pai^tiee. 
Sussex^  and  Essex,  and  the  East-Anglian,  West-Saxon, 
and  Northumbrian  shires.     Most  of  these  keep  old 
local  or  tribal  names ;  a  few  only  are  called  from  a 
town.     In  Mercia  on  the  other  hand,  the  shires  seem  Merdmn 

'  shires 

to  have  been  mapped  out  afresh  when  the  land  was  ?J^5^^^ 
won  back  from  the  Danes.     They  are  called  after  <^^"y- 
towns,  and  the  town  which  gives  the  name  commonly 
lies  central  to  the  district,  and  remains  the  chief  town 


of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has  been  outstripped  by 
some  other  in  modern  times.'  Both  dusses  of  shirea 
survived  the  Conquest,  and  both  have  gone  on  till 
now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shu'es,  for  reasons 
already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 
they  do  now.  On  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cuuibriaii 
conquest  of  William  Rufus,  enlarged  by  districts 
which  in  Domesday  appear  as  part  of  Yorkshire. 
-  Lancashire  was  made  up  of  lauds  taken  from  York- 
shire and  Cheshire,  the  Ribble  forming  the  older 
boundary  of  those  shires.  The  older  divisions  are 
marked  by  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  York, 
Carlisle,  and  Lichfield  or  Chester,  as  they  stood  down 
to  the  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  central 
England  the  only  change  is  the  formation  of  the 
small  shire  oi  Rutland  out  of  the  Domesday  district 
of  Rutland  (which,  oddly  enough,  appears  as  an 
appendage  to  Nottinghamshire),  enlarged  by  a  small 
part  of  what  was  then  Northamptonshire.  ^m 

§  3.  Ireland  fl 

The  second  great  island  of  the  British  group, 
Ireland,  the  original  Scotia,  has  had  less  to  do  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of 
Western  Europe.  Its  ancient  divisions  have  lived  on 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  names  of  its  five  great 
provinces,  Ulster,  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  are  all  in  familiar  use,  though  Meath  has  sunk 
from  its  old  rank  alongside  of  the  other  four.     The 

'  See  Nunnau  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  48  ',  and  Macmillaii's  Ma^ 
line,  April,  1880. 
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Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  remained  independent    chap. 
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of  foreign  powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settle-  ^ — '-— ' 
ment.     Just  Uke  the  EngUsh  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the 
great  divisions  of  Ireland  were  sometimes  indepen- 
dent, sometimes   united  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
head  king.     Gradually  the  Northmen,  called  in  Ire-  settlement 

^  ^  of  tbe 

land  Ostmen^  settled  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  held  ostmcn. 
the  chief  ports,  as  Dublin^  Waterford^  Wexford^  two 
of  which  names  bear  witness  to  Teutonic  occupation. 

The  great  Irish  victory  at  Clontarf  weakened,  but  Irish  vie- 

tory  &t 

did  not  destroy,  the  Scandinavian  power.     And,  from  ciontarf. 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth   century  onward,  the  increasing 

A   T      1        1      1  •  •  connexion 

eastern  coast  of  Ireland  shows  a  growing  connexion  with 
with  England.  Whether  any  actual  English  supre- 
macy ever  existed  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  both 
commercial  and  ecclesiastical  ties  became  closer 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  This 
connexion  led  to  the  actual  Enghsh  conquest  of  The 
Ireland,  besfun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really  conquest, 

'        ^  ^  \  ,       \    1169^1662. 

finished  only  by  Cromwell.      All  Ireland  admitted 
for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  ii7i. 
sixteenth  century,  the  actual  Enghsh  dominion,  called 
the  PaU^  with   Dubhn  for  its  centre,  was  always  Fiuctu*. 
fluctuating,  and  for  a  while  it  fell  back  rather  than  the  Paie. 
advanced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken  ^^™ 
of  as  a  kingdom ;  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use.  J^^p  °^  ^^ 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland, 
like  Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for 
a  son  of  the  English  King.  It  became  instead,  so  far 
as  it  was  an  EngUsh  possession  at  all,  a  simple  de- 
pendency of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland.    Henry  the  Eighth  took  the 
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title  oi  King  of  Ireland;  but  the  kingdom  remainetl 
a  mere  dependency,  attached  to  the  cro^vn,  first  of 
England  and  then  of  Great  Britain.  This  state  of 
things  waa  diversified  by  a  short  time  of  complete 
incorporation  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  short 
time  of  independence  under  James  the  Second.  But 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century,  Ireland 
waa  formally  acknowledged  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, connected  with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  king.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  ^H 


ciu,  Aqui- 
taliie,&G. 

L 


§  4.  Outlying  European  PossessioTis  of  England. 

Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.  Man, 
lying  between  tlie  two,  remains  a  distinct  dependency. 
This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
Norman  duchy  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which 
never  became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
GueiTisey,  Jersiy,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  their  smaller 
neighbours,  when  the  Enghsh  kings  took  the 
titles  of  the  French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the 
Norman  duchy.  Practically  the  islands  have,  during 
all  changes,  remained  attached  to  the  Enghsh  crown ; 
but  they  have  never  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom.  Other  more  chstant  European  lands  have 
been,  some  still  are,  in  the  same  position.  Such  were 
Aquitaine,  Ponthim,  and  Calais,  as  fixed  by  the  Peace 
of  Bretigny.  Since  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  England 
has  had  no  considerable  continental  doiniuion  in 
Europe,  but  aUe  \\a9  feom  time  to  time  held  several 
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islands  and  detached  points.  Such  are  Calais^  Boulogne^    chap. 
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Du7ikirky  Gibraltar^  Minorca^  Malta^  Heligoland^  all  of 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  their  natural  geo-  andiaUnda. 
graphical  places.  To  these  we  may  add  Tangier^ 
which  has  more  in  common  witli  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  than  with  the  Enghsh  settle- 
ments in  the  further  parts  of  Africa.  Of  these  points, 
Gibraltar,  Hehgoland,  and  Malta,  are  still  held  by 
England.      The   virtual   Encrlish   possession   of   the  Greek 

,  ,       posBessiona. 

Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in  hn^"" 
the  fragments  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.     And  1814-1864. 
later  stiU  she  has  again  put  on  the  same  character  by  Cvpnw, 
the  occupation,  on  whatever  terms,  of  another  Greek 
and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cyprus, 

§  5.  The  American  Colonies  of  England. 
England,  Uke  France  and  Holland,  became  a  colo-  Colonies  of 

England. 

nizing  power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Eussia, 
nor  did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earlier  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  coloniz- 
ing enterprise  of  England  has  done  a  greater  work 
than  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any  other  European 
power.  The  greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a 
worthier  use  of  language  the  word  colony  would  imply 
independence  rather  than  dependence  ^ — is  that  great 
Confederation  which  is  to  us  what  Syracuse  was  to 
Corinth,  what  Miletos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and 
Carthage  were  to  the  cities  of  the  older  Canaan.    The  The  united 

^  SUtea. 

United  States  of  America^  a  vaster  England  beyond 

'  The  Latin  colonla  certainly  does  not  imply  independence ;  but 
the  word  colony,  in  our  use  of  it,  rather  answers  to  the  Greek 
atrouciOf  which  does. 

VOL.   L  P  P 
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the  Ocean,  an  European  power,  on  a  level  with  ihe 
greatest  European  powers,  planted  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Europe,  form  the  great  work  of  English  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  in  non-European  lands. 

The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States 
were  not  the  first  English  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  they  were  tlie  first  which  really  deserved  to 
be  called  colonies.  The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 
to  the  estabhshment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Ealeigh's  attempts  at  real  colonization  ninety  year? 
later  only  pointed  the  way  to  something  more  lasting. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the 
thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earhest  and  the  latest,  the  most  southern 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  English  colo- 
nization in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia. 
Then  followed  the  Puritan  colonization  much  further 
to  the  north  which  founded  the  New  England  states. 
The  shiftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouth 
to  Maine,  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of 
colonies — the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sinope  of  the  New 
World — the  various  and  varying  relations  between 
the  different  settlements,  read  like  a  piece  of  old  Greek 
or  of  Swiss  history.'     By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 


It  may  be  irell  to  give  the  dates  in  order ; — 

Rhode  Island  aud  Provi- ' 

denue  united 
Connecticut    and    New-  ' 


Plymouth 
MatoiHfhiisettB, 
New  Ham  pah  i 
Connecticut 
New  haven 
Providence 
Rhode  Island 
Mnine     . 
New  Hampshirp  antieA 
Ly  M»88ucbuBetl6 


.   1620 

.  1C28 
.   l6-2'd 

.  le-is 

.  1638 
.  1644 
.  1634 
.  1638 


□it«d 


New  Hampshire  sejxira- ' 
tedfrom Massachusetts . 

Maine  purchased  by  Mas.  ' 

sachutiettft  . 
Plymouth     and    Mft^a- ' 

dvwiKiAta  united    . 
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century  they  had  arranged  themselves  into  four  sepa-     chap. 
rate  colonies.     These  were  Mdssachusetts^  formed  by  ^ — . — ' 
the  union  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth^  with  its 
northern  dependency  of  Maine^  which  became  a  sepa- 
rate State  long  after  the  Eevolution  ;  New  Hampshire^  1820. 
annexed  by  Massachusetts  and  after  a  while  separated 
from  it ;  Connecticut^  formed  by  the  union  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island^  formed  by  the  union 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence.   These  New  England 
States  form  a  distinct  geographical  group,  with  a 
marked  political  and  rehgious  character  of  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  around  The 

TT-       •    •  1     •  t*  Southern 

Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another  group  of  Colonies, 
colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many  ways 
unlike  those  of  New  England.     To  the  north  of  Vir-  MMpUnd. 
ginia  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ;  to 
the   south   arose   Carolina,  afterwards  divided  into  Carolina, 

1660-1668. 

North  and  South.     South  Carohna  for  a  long  while  i>ivided, 

o  1720. 

marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south, 
as  Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  these  two  groups  of  English  colonies  inter- 
in  the  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  which  English  space  occu- 
settlement  took  the  form  of  conquest  from  another  united 

ProrinceB 

European  power.     Earlier  than  any  English  settle-  and 

Sdweoen. 

ment  except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  arisen  on  Long  Island  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.     It  bore  the  name  of  New  Nether-  New 

°  .         .  .  Nether- 

lands.  with  its  capital  of  New  Amsterdam.     To  tlie  i*od», 

'  ^  1614. 

south,  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great 
power  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded  the  colony 
of  New  Sweden.     Three   European   nations,  closely  New 
allied  in  race,  speech,  and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  J668. 
while  established  side  by  side  on  the  eastern  coasts 

p  p  3 


of  America.  But  the  three  settlements  were  fatecl  to 
-  merge  together,  and  that  by  force  of  arms.  A  local 
war  added  New  Sweden  to  New  Netherlands ;  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces  gave  New 
Netherlands  to  England.  New  Amsterdam  became 
New  Yorky  and  gave  its  name  to  the  colony  which 
was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union,  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  next  war  between  the  two  colo- 

c.  nizing  powers,  the  new  English  possession  was  lost 
and  won  again. 

Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to 
be  filled  up  by  other  English  settlements.  East  and 
West  Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  whicti 
were  afterwards  united  into  one.  The  great  colonv 
of  Pemisylvania  next  arose,  from  which  the  small 
one  of  Delaware  was  parted  off  twenty  years  later. 
Pennsylvania  was  thus  the  last  of  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  in  the  spare 
of  nearly  eighty  years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one 
another.  Eifty  years  after  the  work  of  the  bene- 
volent Penn  came  the  work  of  the  no  less  benevolent 
Oglethorpe  ;  Georgia,  to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled 
up  the  tale  of  the  famous  Thirteen,  the  fitting  number, 
it  would  aeem,  for  a  Federal  power,  whether  in  the 
Old  World  or  in  the  New. 

By  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 

I  acknowledged  as  independent  States.  The  great  work 
of  English  settlement  on  foreign  soil  was  brought  to 
perfection.  The  new  and  free  English  land  beyond 
the  Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the 
North  American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  of 
Acadia  to  the  north  and  the  other  peninsula  of 
Florida  to  tlie  ao\i\\\.    ^o\\\  ^%  vWse  last  lands  we) 


^ 
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English  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Inde-     chap. 
pendence,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  share  in  the   ' — •-^ 
work.     Acadia,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia^  had  x^va 
been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval  between  the  uvs^ 
settlement   of  Pennsylvania   and   the   settlement   of 
Georgia.     Next  came   the   conquest  of  Canada^  in  Conquest 
which  the  men  of  the  colonies   played  their  part.  i759-i768. 
Hitherto  the  English  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to 
the  west  by  the  French  claim  to  the   line  of  the  Th«  French 

barrier  at 

Alleghany  mountains.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  took  away  AUeghany. 
this  bugbear,  and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English  colo- 
nists.    Thus,  when  the  Thirteen   States   started   on 
their  independent  career,  the  whole  land  between  the 
great  lakes,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open 
to  them.     Florida  indeed,  first  as  an  English,  then  Florida 
again  as  a  Spanish  possession,  cut  them  ofi*  from  the  spilSnh, 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  city  of  New  Orleans  remained, 
first  a  Spanish,  then  a  French,  outpost  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  possessions  still  held  by  England 
kept  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
But  within  these  limits,  such  of  the  old  States  as  Extension 
were  allowed  by  their  geographical  position  might  West. 
extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and  new  States  might 
be  formed.     Both  processes  went  on,  and  two  of  the 
barriers  formed  by  European  powers  were  removed. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the  acquisi-  Louisiana, 

1803 

tion  of  Florida  from  Spain,  gave  the  States  the  sea-  Florida, 
board   of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   and   allowed   their  '    * 
extension  to  the  Pacific.     The  details  of  that  exten- 
sion, partly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  go  through  here.     But,  out  of  the  English 
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settlements  on  the  North -American  coast,  a  new  Eng- 
liali  nation  has  arisen,  none  the  less  English,  in  a  true 
view  of  history,  because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  power  thus 
formed,  exactly  hke  earlier  confederations  in  Euroi^, 
lacks  a  name.  The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly 
a  geographical  or  a  national  name,  any  more  than 
the  names  of  the  Confederates  and  the  United  Pro- 
vince-f.  In  the  two  European  cases  common  usa^e 
gave  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  the  Union  to 
the  whole,  and  iu  the  case  of  Switzerland  the  popular 
name  at  last  became  the  formal  name.  In  the  Ame- 
rican case,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  usage  speaks 
of  the  Confederation  by  the  name  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  which  its  territory  forms  part.  For  several 
purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  are  always 
understood  as  shutting  out  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  southern  American  continent.  For 
some  other  purposes,  those  names  still  take  in  the 
whole  American  continent,  north  and  south.  But  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomen- 
clature than  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 


Second 


While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury created  an  independent  EngUsh  nation  on  Nortli 
American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  baa  let! 
to  the  formation  iu  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  English  nation  which  stiU  keeps  its  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  A  confederation  of  states, 
practically  independent  in  their  internal  affairs,  but 
remaining  subjects  of  a  distant  sovereign,  is  a  novelty 
in   poliUca\  acieiice.     §iMt\\  \?>  \W  Confederation  of 
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British  North  America.     But  this  dependent  Con-    chap. 

XIII. 

federation  did  not  arise  out  of  colonization  in  the 


British 

same  sense  as  the  independent  Confederation  to  the  ^">^. 
south  of  it.     The  central  land  which  gives  it  its  cha- 
racter is  the  conquered  land  of  Canada.    Along  with 
Canada  came  the  possession  of  the  smaller  districts 
which  received  the  names  of  New  Brunswick   and  NewBninB- 

_  wick.  &c 

Prince  EdicardCs  Island^  districts  which  were  at  first 
joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  afterwards  became 
distinct   colonies.     Now  they  are  joined   with   the  The 
Dominion  of  Canada^  which,  like  the  United  States,  i867. 
grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new  states  and  terri- 
tories.    The  addition  of  British  Columbia  has  carried  British 

Columbia, 

the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific ;  that  of  Rupertsland  i«7i. 
carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards  the  pole.  ^^^ 
This  second  English-speaking  power  in  North  Ame- 
rica stretches,  like  the  elder  one,  from  Ocean   to 
Ocean.     Newfoundland  alone,  a  possession   secured  Kewfound- 

•^  ^  .  land,  1718 

to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same  time  as 
Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 

Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  The  west 

Indies. 

only,  among  them  Barbddoes^  the  earliest  of  all,  were  Barbtdoe., 
colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  greater  number,  Jamaica  at  their  head,  J«malcl^ 

1655. 

were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 
No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there  any  Smaller 
need  to  dwell  on  the  Bahamas^  the  Falkland  Islands,  ments. 
or  the  South-American  possession  of  British  Guiana. 


§  6.  Other  Coloniefi  and  Possessions  of  England. 

The  story  of  the  North-American  colonies  may 
both  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two 
great  groups  of  colonies  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere, 
In  Australia,  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a 
body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at 
least  of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  wliich  have 
not  as  yet  reached  either  independence  or  confedera- 
tion. In  South  Africa,  another  group  of  possessiots 
and  colonies,  beginning,  like  Canada,  in  conquest  from 
another  European  power,  have  as  yet  declined  confe- 
deration, while  some  parts  have  in  a  manner  stumbled 
int-o  independence. 

The  beginning  of  English  settlement  in  the  greal 
of  islands  began  in  the  years  which  immedial 
followed  the  establishment  of  American  independence. 
First  came  New  South  Wales,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
designed  originally  as  a  penal  settlement.  It  outgrew 
this  stage,  and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded 
in  Western  Attstralia.  Then  colonization  spread  inn 
the  intermediate  region  of  Southern  AuHti-alia  (wli 
however  stretches  right  through  the  island  to 
northern  coast)  into  the  district  called  Victi 
south-west  of  the  original  settlement,  and  lastly,  ti 
Ctieensland  to  the  north-east.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  all  these  colonies  have  gradually 
established  constitutions  which  give  them  full  internal 
independence.  South  of  the  great  island  lies  one 
smaller,  but  still  vast,  that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  now 
Tas mania,  vi\i\c\\  was  settled  earlier  than  any  Austra- 
lian settlement  except  New  South  Wales.  And  to  the 
east  lie  the  Uvo  gveaV  Y^aTiiiLa  oi  Ntv:  Zealand,  whi 
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six  English  colonies  founded  at  different  times  have     chap. 
^^ .       .  ^ill- 

been  united  into  one.  ,"^3 — ' 

While  the  Austrahan  settlements  were  colonies  in  ^^^• 

South 

the  strictest  sense,  the  Enghsh  possessions  in  South  Africa. 
Africa  began,  Uke  New  York,  in  a  settlement  first 
planted  by  the  United  Provinces.     The  Cape  Colony^  Conqueatof 
after  some  shiftings  during  the  French  revolutionary  i^^- 
wars,  was  conquered  by  England,  and  its  possession 
by  England  was  confirmed   at   the   general  peace.  18I6. 
Migration  northward,  both  of  the  Enghsh  and  Dutch 
inhabitants,   has  produced  new  settlements,  as   the 
Eastern  Colony  and  Natal,    Meanwhile  independent  Etstem 

Colony  and 

Dutch  states  have  arisen,  as  the  Orange  River  Re-  Natat 

nil       1«20-1886. 

public^  annexed  by  England,  then  set  free,  and  lastly  oran^j 
dismembered,  and  the  Transvaal^  annexed  after  six-  i847-i856.' 
teen  years  of  independence,  and  more  lately  restored  iwws^ 
to  a  kind  of  modified  independence.     Lastly  a  scheme 
of  confederation  for  all  these  settlements  awaits  some 
more  peaceful  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

In   all   these  cases  of  real  colonization,  of  real  Europe  ex* 

tended  by 

extension  of  the  Enghsh  or  any  other  European  nation,  «>ion«a. 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of  Europe 
have  been  enlarged.  All  that  makes  Europe  Europe, 
all  that  parts  off  Europe  from  Africa  and  Asia,  has 
been  carried  into  America  and  AustraUa  and  AMca 
itself.  The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part  of  European 
geography.  It  is  otherwise  with  territories,  great  or  Barbarian 
small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England  and 
other  European  powers  merely  for  mihtary  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  likely 
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rAP,  ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonizatioi 
eq  {m"  *''^y  ^^^  ^^  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.  The 
iJ^'iildu  cliioax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  m 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has 
supplanted  Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour. 
Of  that  dominion  the  scientific  frontier  has  yet  lo  be 
£in^r«  of  traced ;  yet  it  has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to 
J878.  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those 

two  European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  infe- 
riority in  physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowlier 
style  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  the  lofti( 
pretensions  of  Asia  do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassi 
on  the  part  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Asii 
Empire  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  kingdom  is  no 
extension  of  England,  no  extension  of  Europe,  no 
creation  of  a  new  English  or  European  nation.  The 
Empire  of  India  stands  outside  the  European  world, 
outside  the  political  system  which  has  gatliered  round 
the  Old  and  the  New  Rome.  But  a  place  amongst  the 
foremost  members  of  that  system  belongs  to  the  great 
European  nation  on  American  soil,  where  the  tongue 
of  England  is  kept,  and  the  constitution  of  old  AcliaJa 
is  born  again,  in  a  confederation  stretching  from 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 


oftie^ 
,aia^ 
-sisfljl 
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We  have  thus  traced  the  geography,  and  in 
tracing  the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way 
traced  the  history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have 
been  planted  fi'om  Europe,  We  have  throughout 
kept  steadily  before  our  eyes  the  centre,  afterwards 
the  two  centres,  of  European  life.  We  have  seen 
how  tlie  o\der  8\,a\.ea  oi  YiroQijii  gradually  lose  thi 
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selves  in  the  dominion  of  Rome,  how  the  younger  chap. 
states  gradually  spring  out  of  the  dominion  of  Eome.  ^ — r-^ 
We  have  followed,  as  our  central  subjects,  the  fates 
of  those  powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued 
the  Eoman  name  and  Roman  traditions.  We  have 
traced  out  the  states  which  were  directly  formed  by 
splitting  off  from  those  powers,  and  the  states  which 
arose  beyond  the  range  of  Roman  power,  but  not 
beyond  the  range  of  Roman  influence.  We  have 
seen  the  Western  Empire  first  pass  to  a  German 
prince,  then  gradually  shrink  into  a  German  kingdom, 
to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a  German  confederation. 
We  have  watched  the  states  which  split  off  at  various 
dates  from  its  body,  the  power  of  France  on  one  side, 
the  power  of  Austria  on  another,  the  powers  of  Italy 
on  a  third,  the  free  states  of  Switzerland  at  one  end, 
the  free  states  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  other.  We 
have  beheld  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Eastern  Rome ; 
we  have  told  the  tale  of  the  states  which  split  off 
from  it  and  arose  around  it.  We  have  seen  its  terri- 
torial position  pass  to  a  barbarian  invader,  and  some- 
thing like  its  position  in  men's  minds  pass  to  the 
mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.  And  we  have  seen, 
painted  on  the  map  of  our  own  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Rome  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire,  . 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  bjkL/^ 
the  Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  ge(S 
graphically  the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other 
world  of  Britain.  We  have  seen  too  how  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geo- 
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graphical  limits  in  the  foundation  of  new  European 
states  beyond  the  Ocean.  We  have  contrasted  the 
different  positions  and  destinies  of  the  colonizing 
European  powers — where,  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Eome, 
A  eoDtinaous  territory  has  been  extended  over  neigh- 
bouring barbarian  lands — where  growth  beyond  the 
sea  was  tlie  natiir;  of  growth   at  home — 

where  European  po  colonized  and  conquered 

simply  of  tlieir  owi  1.     In  thus  tracing  the 

liistorical  geograj:  pe,  we  have  made  the 

round  of  the  wor]  have  never  lost  sight  of 

Europe ;  we  have  sight  of  Eome.     ^\Tier- 

ever  we  have  gone  '.arried  Europe  with  vs*, 

wherever  we  hav  have  never  got  beyond 

tlie  power  oi'  the  two  intluences  wliii-li,  mingling'  into 
uno,  have  made  Europe  all  tluit  it  has  been.  The 
wiiole  of  European  history  is  embodied  in  tlie  for- 
mula wliich  couples  together  the  'rule  of  Christ  and 
C'jesar;'  iind  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in  the  shape 
of  moral  inlluence,  wherever  tlie  tongues  smd  the 
t'ullure  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves  in 
llie  contiiieiils  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
tuutliern  Ocl-.ui. 
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AAC 

Aachen,  crownings-place  of  the  Ger- 
man kings,  152,  194. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

part  of  Prussia,  230. 
Aargau,  279,  284. 

Abo,  bishopric  of,  189. 

peace  of,  630. 
Abruzzi,  the,  annexed  to  Sicily,  409. 
Abyssinian  Chubch,  173. 
Acadia  ;  see  Nova  Scotia. 
AcciAUOLi,  Dukes  of  Athens,  432. 
ACHAiA,  early  position  of,  in  Pelopon- 
nesos,  28, 30. 

league  of,  40,  41. 

dependent  on  Rome,  42. 

province  of,  79. 

principality  of,  430,  432. 

Angevin  overlordship  of,  433 

its  dismemberment,  ib. 

Savoyard  counts  of,  291,  433. 
AOHAIANS,  use  of  the  name  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogrue,  26. 

displaced  by  the  Dorians,  29. 
AcBE,  lost  and  won  in  the  Crusades, 
411,  414. 

fall  of,  414. 
Act  of  Mediation,  the,  284. 
MQMA.1SI  Sea,  Greek  colonies  on   its 
coasts,  21,  22,  28,  32. 

theme  of,  165. 
.£lfbed,  his    treaty  with    Guthrum, 

164. 
Emilia,  province  of,  80,  240. 

.£QUIAN8,  47. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  61. 
JSthelings,  English  appanages  of,  163. 
iGTHELRED,  his  wars  with  the  Danes, 

164. 
.£thelbtan   incorporates    Northum- 
berland, 166. 
Africa,  Greek  colonies  in,  36. 

Roman  province  of,  60. 

New,  province  of,  61. 

diocese  of,  80,  81. 

Vandal  kingdom  in,  92, 104. 


ALB 

Africa,  recovered  to  the  Empire,  108. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  116. 

Norman  conquests  in,  409. 

Portuguese  conquests  in,  559. 

French  conquests  in,  372. 

South,  English  possessions  in,  686. 
Agathopolis,  396. 
Aoram  (Zagrab),  456. 
Agri  Decumates,  86. 
Aqricola,  his  conquest  of  Britain,  71. 
Agrigentum  (Akragas),  Greek  colony, 
49. 

conquered  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
AiGiNA,  held  by  Venice,  425. 
AiGLE,  294. 

AiOLiAN  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Aire,  361. 
Aitolia,  geographical  position  of,  21. 

League  of,  41. 

its  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
Rome,  41,  42. 
Aitolians,  their  place  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 

colony  of,  in  PeloponnSsos,  29. 
Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae),  Roman  colony,  68. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of,  255,  361. 
Ajaccio,  birthplace  of  Buonaparte,  364. 
Akarnania,  21,  31. 

league  of,  41. 
A^ARNANiANS,    not    in    the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27  (note), 
Akbrman,  Peace  of,  469. 
Akragas  ;  tee  Agrigentum. 
AKTfe,Argoiic,  30. 
ALAND,  isles  of,  annexed  by  Russia. 

535. 
Alans,  origin  of,  91. 

their  settlements  in  Spain,  92 
Alarcos,  battle  of,  551. 
Alaric,  king  of  the  West- Goths,  91. 
Alava,  653. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  102. 
Albania,  use  of  the  name,  397. 
kings  of,  436. 


Alqama.  Turkish  tronqneet  oE,  1S6. 

revolt  o£,  under  Scaiiderb^.  iS. 

conquered   bj    Maliomet  the   Con- 
(jUBror,  4S2. 
ALBANlAljB,  their  origin,  24. 

their  »etllenieiitsinGreBoe,3T6,  378. 

advance  of,  436. 
AlbinOH  (ElbasSKD],  44ii. 
ALBKftT,  Iting,  son  of  BudolT  o(  Haba- 

burg,  grant  of  Austria  to,  320. 
Albert  IL,  liing,  323. 

union    of    Haagary  and    Bohemia 
under,  326. 
Albeht  the  Bear,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 214. 
Aljibbt    of     Brandenburg,    Dulie    of 

Rnssia,  G21. 
Alhigembian  Wak,  346. 
Ahai,  eculenoaiical  province  of,  1TB. 

under  Aragon,  346. 

iionexed  to  Prance,  ib. 
Aldbrkbt,  E76 
Alemanni,  87.03. 

itieiT  vaiB  with  the  Empire,  94. 

conquered  by  the  FrankB,  ib.,  121. 
Albmasnia,  Duchy  of,  144,  211. 

Ahf.K'MnV&lA.  243. 

CP'led  to  Savoy,  266. 
ALEsaio,  taken  by  Venice,  424. 
Albiahdbbtkb  Qbgat,  his  conquests,- 

Alexander  Sevebub,  his  wars,  103, 
AlbxahdbIA,  grealneBS  of,  38,  63,  78. 

palriarohale  of,  172,  173. 
Albxios  Eomn&nob,  hia  conquests  in 
Asia  Uinor,  394. 

founds  the   Empire   ol   Trebizond, 
399, 
ALPOKBO  V.  of  Aragon,  267. 
Alfonso  VI,  of  Castile,  Emperor,  C48. 

hia  conqueets,  GGO. 
Aloabvb,  GGl,  G6.S. 
ALaAttVB-BBTOflD-TUB-SBA,   kingdom 

of,  ses. 

Alqebia,  French  conqacet  of,  372. 

Alsiebs,  1G4. 

Aluobadbb,  invade  Spain,  GGl. 

decline  at,  ib. 
Almoravides,  iavade  Bpain,  G4S,  650. 

A  LOST,  301. 

Alps,  the,  44. 

Albace  ;  iBf  Elsash. 

AUADBVB    VI.,  Coant    of  Savoy,   his 

EHstem  expedition,  4U3. 
AMAOBU3  Vni.,  Gtat  Duke  of  Savoy, 
200. 

his  title  of  PHnoe  of  Piedmont,  292. 
AUALFI,  1G6,  381.  383. 
Ahabtbis.  held  by  Qenon,  429. 
Ambraki A,  Corinthian  colony.  31. 

capilal  ot  t^rrhoa,  38;  see  Auik. 
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Ahb&ica,  Spanish  domin 

use  of  the  word,  682. 
AUBltlCA,   North,   French   settlenurn 

in,  ,1<!4. 
English  and  French  rivalry 
Rneidan  settlements  in,  640 
first  English  settlements  in, 
formation  of  the  tiiitteen 

in,  C78-B80. 
colonies  of  the   Unit«d    Tfot 

and  Sweden  in,  679. 
confederation     of     liritisb     Nor<h 

America,  G83 ;    tre  aim  U5ITED 

AutENB,  county  of,  added  to 
343. 
to  Burgundy,  306,  361. 
Auisos,  held  by  Genoa,  429. 

ilB  independence,  399. 
AuuKATU  I..  Sullen,  takes   I 
ople,  461. 

AnatolikOS,  theme  of,  IBo. 

Ancuialos.  383. 

Anooka  (Ankfin),  Rreck  colony  of,  U 

march  of. 244,  2R0, 

occupied  by  Manuel  Komnf  nos,  tl 
Andalusia,  origin  of  the  nane.  9)f| 
Andorea,  French  prolectomte  of,  m 
SG5. 


99,  100. 

give  their  name  to  England,  IM 

their  kingdoms,  133. 

their  conveiBion,  136, 
Anqora,  battle  of,  462. 
Anqbia  (Engeni),  312. 
Anhalt,  principalily  of,  232. 
Ani,  392. 

taken  by  the  Turka,  *h. 
Anjoo,  county  of,  Hfi,  338. 

character  of  its  vasaab^e,  339. 

united  to  Touraine,34S. 
'      united  to  Maine  and  England.  344. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus.  316. 
An.(ou,  House  of,  its  growth.  344,  346. 

its  overlordiship    in    Peloponii  ~ 
4.13. 
ABKdN  ;  fee  AncoKA. 
Annb  of  Britanny,  effect*  ot  her  a 

ria^res,  353. 
Antilles,  French  ooloniea  in,  366.  \ 
Antioch,  greatness  of.  63,  78, 

imperial  seat  at,  76, 

taken  by  Ch"Broes,  113. 

patriarchate  of,  173. 


it^ei 


tared  ( 


the    I 
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ANT 

Antioch,  its  later  history,  413. 
Antiochus  thb  Grbat,  his  war  with 

Kome,  39,  42,  65. 
Antiyabi,  Servian,  420. 

under  Venice,  420,  426. 

part  of  Montenegro,  443,  444. 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  71. 
Antonius,  Marcas,  67. 
Antwerp,  302,310. 
AOSTA,  bishopric  of,  177. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Borgondj, 
286. 

its  special  position,  ib. 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  291,  297. 
Apennines,  the,  46. 
Apoll6nia,  its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
Appenzell,   joins   the    Confederates, 

281. 
Apulia,  united  with  Calabria  under 
Augustus,  75,  80. 

Norman  conquest  of,  239,  407. 
Aqvje  SEXTiiB ;  tee  Aix. 
Aquileia,  foundation  of,  66. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  97. 

a  German  march,  143. 

patriarchate  of,  173, 175,  244,  318. 

fluctuates  between    Qermany    and 
Italy,  210, 223. 

annexed  by  Venice,  249. 

under  Austria,  249,  262,  266,  328. 
Aquitaine,  political  use  of  the  name,  4. 

south-western    division   of    Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  59. 

its  inhabitants,  ib. 

West  Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 

Prankish  conquest  of,  121, 126. 

kingdomof,  132,  138. 

united  with  Neustria,  139,  360. 

duchy  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 

extent  of,  343. 

united  with  Gascony,  ib. 

its  union  with  and  separation  from 
France,  344. 

united  with  England  and  Normandy, 
t*. 

kept  by  England,  345. 

French  designs  on,  348. 

released  from  homage,  349. 

its  final  union  with  France,  ib,,  360, 
576. 
Arabia,  peninsula  of,  6. 

attempted  Roman  conquest  of,  70. 

united  under  Mahomet,  113. 

Portuguese  conquests  in,  569. 
Arabia  Petr.£A,  Roman  conquest  of, 

72. 
Araoom,  political  use  of  the  name,  3. 

its  beginning,  158,  167. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
479. 


ARM 

Aragon,  its  later  history,  544. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  646. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  ib.,  647. 

Sobrarbe  joined  to,  648. 

united  with  Barcelona,  549. 

advanced  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 
Rhone,  346,  549. 

conquers    the    Balearic    isles    and 
Valencia,  651. 

extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
562,  663. 

united  with  Castile,  566. 

its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 
insula, 257,  556. 

united  with  Sicily,  i*. 

its  conquests  in  Sardinia,  ib, 

its  outlying   possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  ib, 
Araxes,  539 

Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  82. 
Archipelago,  Duchy  of,  428. 
Arezzo,  252. 

Argentoratum  ;  see  Strarsburg. 
Argk>s,  use  of  the  name,  26. 

its  place  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
28. 

its  early  greatness,  29,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 

won  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
432. 

held  by  Venice,  426,  433. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  426. 
Ariminum  ;  see  Rimini. 
Arkadia,  its  place  in   the  Homeric 

catalogue,  30. 
AlRLES,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  94. 

Samcen  conquest  of,  116. 

kingdom  of,  148,  149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

crowning-plao(B    of    the    kings    of 
Burgundy,  194. 

a  free  city,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  272. 
Armagh,    ecclesiastical  province    of, 

188. 
Armenia,  war  of,  with  Rome,  66. 

its  position,  101. 

conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 

given  up  by  Hadrian,  ib. 

conquered  by  Diocletian,  103. 

division  of,  ib, 

theme  of,  154. 

conquered  by  Basil  II.,  392. 

Russian  advance  in,  539. 
Armenia,  Lesser,  392,  394, 413. 

acknowledges    the    Western    Em- 
peror, 416. 

its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ib, 

end  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Arminius,    his    victory    over    Vai 
69. 


Abuobica,  Celtic  element  in,  95.  121. 

ite  luter  uatne,  ih.,  Itt  BbITANHT. 
kssxsix,  kins  ot  the  East  Franks,  and 

Emperor,  1*1,  143. 
AROAa,  ita  place  in  Oanl,  B. 
Treatyof,  306.351. 
ceded  to  France,  310. 
Abta  (Ambrakia),  won  b;  l^e  Eastern 
Empire,  401,  i3S. 
a  depeodeney  at  Veaioe,  436, 
Arthur   of  Britwrnj,  possible  eflects 
of  the  snoocsB  of  his  claims,  344. 
Artdis,   added  to   France,    306,   313. 
34H. 
to  the   Duchy  of   Borgnndf,   300, 

301.  3B1. 
langna^  in.  303. 
its  moineiitArj  annexation  by  Lewis 

XL,  351. 
relieved   from    homage,   234,    306, 

362. 
within  the  Burgundlon  circle,  224. 
French  acquiaitiona  in,  310,  361. 
Aryak   nations  of  Europe,    order    of 

their  settlements.  13-lB. 
Asia.  iIh  geographical  chaiactei,  6. 
Macedonian  lungdoms  in,  38. 
Roman  province  of,  65. 
diocese  of,  77. 
Asia    Minor,    historically    connected 
with  Europe,  6. 
Greek  character  of,  22. 
Greek  colomes  in,  33.  34. 
kingdoms  in,  39.  40. 
Boman  conquest  of.  SS.  6(i. 
Saracen  ravajtes  in,  116,  .t31. 
Turkish  conqnosls  of,  392,  40S. 
Abplbd6n,  its  place  in   the  Homeric 

catalogue.  27. 
AsTRAKHAK,  khauai  of.  SIS. 
conquered  by  Rns-^la,  528. 
AsTtiRiA.  united  to  Cantabria,  ISft,  fi4(i. 
grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  tJ. 
Abturiab.  principality  of.  553. 
Athahania,  kingdom  of.  3S. 
ATHACliF,  king  of  the  West  Goths.  91. 
Athins.   its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catjilogue,  27. 
nominally  independent  of  Rome,  42. 
lordship  and  duchy  of,  430,  431 ,  432. 
Venetian  and  Ottoman conqneatsof, 
432. 
ATRDPATtsS,    conquered   by    Trajan, 

102. 
ATTABRfls,  their  wars  with  the  Cru- 
saders, 414. 
Attica,  lEreographioil  position  ot,  81. 

not  in  the  Homeric  map.  27. 
Am  LA.  defeated  at  Chilons,  96. 

dpfllrojB  Aqnileia.  97. 
A.VC\\,  eoclesiastical  province  qS.VTI, 


AuGSBtmo,  bishnpric  of,  322. 
free  city,  336. 
annexed  by  Bararta.  ih. 
AiTGTjaTA  TRBTiRaBcac ;  ft  Trtcr. 
AuBBLiAN,  Emperor,  pres  np  Daci*. 

72. 
Apstralia.  EneUah  9etilei]ientiD,A54. 
AuBTBiA,  Lombard,  340. 
Adbtria.  origin  and  ose  of  tbe  came, 

134,  197,307,  314.  338. 
mark  of,  SOI,  307.  208,  314.  317. 
its  position   as  a   marchtand,  ST 

276. 
duchy  of.  317. 
aoneied  by  Bohemia,  .SI  9. 
under  the  Habsbnrgs,  320. 
archdnchy  of,  323. 
its  connexion  with  the  Western  ft 

pire,  321. 
circle  of,  309.  222. 
exleot  of  its  German  lands.  333.   j 
its  ooquisitions  and  div 

324. 
it«  union  with  Boliemia  andB  nng 

324,  327, 
its  foreign  iMssessioos.  338,  323. 
its  rivalry  with  Prassia,  210. 
Venice  surrendered  to,  259. 163. 
so-called  Empire  of,  207,  237, 

315. 
changea  ot.  during  the  revolntion 

wars,  S2fl,  230,  330, 
its  position  compared  i 

Prossin.  331. 
annejtea  Ra^nsa  and  CsttMO,  I 

333. 

Kws  and  recovers  Hungary,  334.  ^ 
modem  extent  of.  333,  335.  ' 

cedes  its   rights   in   SIcswiek  * 

Holstein.  234. 
its  anomalous  natnre,  .IIB.  31". 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adminl 

tered  by.  467. 
AUBTRO.HCSOART,    dual    system 

334. 

AOTUN,  9fi. 

AirvRRBHR.  Danphiny  of,  343, 349, 

AUXERRH,  300. 

AVAHH,  a  Turanian  people.  17.  377. 
allied  with  ihe  Lombards  t     ' 

theQepidte.  110,  117. 
kingdom  of.  117. 
overthrown  by   Charles  the  C 

136.127.  131. 
leave  no  traces  in  modem  Knr 

AvRHaA,  connty  of,  407. 
Atiqnow,  archbishopric  of,  178. 

taken  by  France,  371. 

sold  to  the  Pope.  27S. 

■  -     Fvance,  273,  367. 
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AVKASCHES,  181. 

Azof,   won  and  lost  by  Rassia,  466, 

533. 
Azores,  conquered  by  Portugal,  559. 


Babylonia,  60. 

Badajoz,  550. 

Baden,  mark,  electorate,  and  duchy  of, 

222,  226,  228,  232. 
BiETiCA,  Vandal  conquest  of,  92. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Baglioni,  House  of,  251. 
Bahamas,  the,  583. 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt,  Sultan,  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion,  461. 
his  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  447. 
defeated  by  Timour,  404,  441, 461. 
Balearic  Isles,  province  of,  81. 
part  of  the  Empire,  108.  543. 
conquered  by  Ara^n,  551,  553. 
Balkan  peninsula,  the,  19. 
Balsa,  honse  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 443. 
Baltic  8ba,  answers  geographically 
to  the  Mediterranean,  6. 
Scandinavian  and  Oerman  influence 
on,  compared,  502. 
Baltic  lands,  general  view  of,  478- 
541. 
their  relation  to  the  Empires,  483. 
Bamberq,  bishopric  of,  180,  220,  232. 
Ban€K>r,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Bar,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  198. 
annexed  by  France,  360. 
restored  to  Lorraine,  ib, 
Barbadobs,  683. 
Barcelona,  march  of,  146, 147. 
county  of,  341,  346. 
joined  to  Aragon,  649. 
released   from  homage  to  France, 
347,  649. 
Bardulia,  the  original  Castile,  646. 
Bari,  archbishopric  of,  176. 

won  from  the  Saracens,  383. 
Barnim,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  509. 
Barrier  Treaty,  361. 
Basel,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 280. 
bishopric  of,  annexed  by    France, 

284,  367. 
restored  by  France,  284,  371. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, 391. 
incorporates  Serbia,  439. 
Basqites.  remnant  of  non- Aryan  peo])le 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 
akin  to  the  Ligurians.  46. 
their  independence,  92 
Bath,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Batoum,  annexed  to  Russia,  539. 


blo 

Bavaria,  Frankish  dominion  in,  121. 
Eatttern  Francia  added  to,  140. 
Duchy  of,  144,208,211. 
modern  use  of  the  name,  197. 
circle  of,  209. 
elect^rat^  of,  221. 
united  with    the    Palatinate,   220, 

221. 
kingdom  of.  197,  226,  228. 
extent  of,  232. 
Bayeux,  Bishopric,  181. 
liAYONNE,  diocese  of,  183. 
Bklgium,  kingdom  of,  274.  312. 
Belorade,  taken  by  the  Magyars,  392. 
by  the  Turk,  454,  456. 
Peace  of,  466. 
Belisarius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdo.n 

in  Africa,  108. 
Bellinzona,  281. 
Belluno,  247. 

Benevento,  Lombard  duchy   of,  111, 
151. 
papal  possession  of,  257.  408. 
a  separate  principality,  261. 
Bentevoolio,  House  of,  251. 
Berenoar, king  of  Italy,  his  dominion, 
141. 
submits  to  Otto  the  Great,  152. 
Bero,  228. 

Bergamo.  243,  248,  249. 
Berlin,  its  position,  236. 

Treaty  of,  444,  466,  466,  469,  471. 
Bern,  joins  the  Confederates,  269,  278, 
279. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,   269,   280, 

281. 
annexes  Lausanne,  281. 
restores  lands  north  of  the  lake,  ib., 

294. 
divides    Gruy^res    with    Freibur^% 

282. 
its  relations  with  Neufchfitel,  ib. 
Bern  HARD,  duke  of  Saxony,  213. 
Hernicia,  kingdom  of,  100,  164,  568. 
Berrhoia,  403. 
Berwick,  570. 
Besan^on,  96,  149 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
an  Imperial  city,  268. 
united  to  France,  268,  362. 
Bessararia,  annexed  by  Rassia.  466. 
BE7IERS,  annexed  by  France,  346. 
Bialybtok,  537. 

BlANDRATE,  288. 
BiBNNB,  282. 

Billunos,  their  mark,  203,  492. 

Biscay,  547,  5.53. 

BiTHYNiA,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
Blbkino,  486. 
Blois,  united  to  Champagne,  342, 
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IILOIS,  pnrcliaseci  by  Saint  Ltwis,  347. 

BttASDESBCEO.  Npw  Mark  of.  plrff^Tl 

[loDMIir,  Bishopric  of,  187. 

to  the  Teutonic  knights.  613. 

BomjNITZA,  principBlitr  of.  433. 

its  union  with  Bohemift,  314,  Bin 

BoHHUlA,  whether  the  seal  of  Samo's 

united  to  Prussia,  210. 215,  3!l.  533 

kinplom.  4T3  (»o(ff). 

Bbanibok,  lakingj  ot.  493. 

VinBrtom  of.  1G2.  167.  304.  B19.  *23, 

Bbaeii,,  disoover>-  of.  680. 

4a9, 

Empire  of,  ib. 

anneies  Austria,  319.  .134. 

Bbbisach.  annexed  by  Franoe.  3S». 

lis  union  with  BrandenbiirK.aU.SlO. 

restored,  303. 

ita  permaneDl  union  iritit  Austria, 

Bksheh.  lU-cblHahopric  of.  180. 319. 

327,  334.  610. 

its  relation  to  the  dty.  819. 

gkelch  of  it*  history.  495,  600,  610. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden.  S!9.  in. 

BouuslIh,  ceded  to  Sweden,  536, 

530. 

separate  from  Orehomenos  in    the 

BEKHKii.  City,  one  ot  the  Hjuim  townt 

catalo^e,  27. 

218.  228. 

le^ndaiy  TbessHlian  settlement  of. 

annexed  lo  Ftance.  228. 

her  dties  deslrojed.  33. 

Bbescia,  843,  248.  349. 

league  of,  41. 

BRE8LAU,  bishopric  of.  190. 

BBESxe.  annexed  to  Saray.  S70, 

BOKHAKA,  S39, 

ceded  to  Fnmoe,  296.  369, 

BOLKSLAF  L.  of  Poland,  his  conqueals. 

BRBTtONY.  Peace  of,  349. 

49G.  496, 

Brindibi  lost  bv  Venice.  S54. 

whether  the  Snt  king.  496  (mrto). 

Britain,  use  of  the  naiQe.  3.  4. 6.  W- 

BoLoSKA,  archbiahoprio  of.  17G. 
city  of.  held  by  the  TiBoonli.  347. 

early  poBition  of ,  10, 

Celtic  settlements  in.  14. 

its  importance,  261. 

Eotnan  conqaest  of,  70.  71. 78.  SSS 

Treaty  of,  254. 

diocese  of,  81. 

IIOISA.  410. 

Roman  troops  withdrawn  from.  9* 

BOKlFACB.king  of  Thessalonifca.  extent 

Teutonic  setilemenla  in,  15. 98.3S, 

of  his  kingdom,  397.  433. 

100. 

ROBMIO,  won  by  the  Graubiinden,  281. 

BORSHOLM.  5S7. 

Bosnia.  Hungarian  oonqnest  of.  439. 

North-Weaiem    part   colonind  I'J 

won  back  by  Stephen  Dushan,  440. 

Scotj.,  100. 

origin  of  the  kingdom,  442. 

English  kingdoms  in,  133. 

its  greatest  extent,  ib. 

CeltioBtatesin.  i*. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 

administered    by  Aostro-HungBTy, 

growth  of  EngUsh  states  in,  163. 

33G,  467. 

Empire  ot.  478,  563. 

[lospoBOB,  kingdom  of.  40,  66. 

B0UIL1/)N.  312. 

Empire,  663. 

BouKELUABlftn,  theme  of,  ISS. 

two  English  kingdoms  in.  B66. 

BnuLOGNB,  lost  and  won  by  Francf, 

BaiTANBr.  political  nse  of  the  name.  1 

853.  369.  677. 

origin  of  the  name,  9fi. 

Bourbon.   lale    of,  oocapied    by   the 

duchy  of,  146. 

French.  36fi, 

its    relations    to    Normandy,   i». 

taken  by  England  bnt  restored.  373. 

344, 

inoorpoFEted  with  France,  363. 

177. 

BmxBS,  bishopric  of,  293,  818. 

BotTBGES.  ecclesiaBlical    province    of. 

united  lo  Bavaria.  296, 

177, 

recovered  by  Austria,  230, 

visconnty  of,  added  to  Franoe,  iJ13, 

Brchswick.  dochy  of.  213,  239. 

BnABANT.  302,  .-ioa,  304, 

Brcpa.  Turkish  conquest  of.  409,  461 

.-     duchy  of.  224, 

BauBBBLS,  303. 

united  to  Burgundy,  30s. 

BifcHABKBT.  Treaty  ot.  466. 

pRAGA,  erotesiastical  province  of,  IH.t. 

BuoKY.  annexed  to  Savoy.  S70, 

llRANliFNBDRa.  mark  of,  204.  214.  492. 

to  France.  29S,  S5B. 

grows  into  raodein  PniBsia,  207, 208. 

BfKOVlHA  annexed  by  Aortria.  1ST. 

215 
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Bulgaria,  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire, 167. 
White  and  Black,  386,  498. 
extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  387. 
under  Simeon,  389. 
conquered  by  Sviatoslaf,  390. 
by  John  Tzimiskds,  ib. 
extent  of,  under  Samuel,  ib. 
recovered  by  Basil  II.,  ib. 
third  kingdom  of,  395,  438,  445. 
advance  of,  under  John  Asan,  446. 
its  decline,  446. 
Cuman  dynasty  in,  ib, 
break  up  of,  ib. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  447. 
triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  471. 
Bulgarians,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 
377. 
their   settlements    and    language, 

119,  159,  377. 
Slavonic  assimilation  of,  160. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 
Ottomans,  377. 
BU027APARTE,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  260,  261. 
his  feeling  towards  Switzerland,  368. 
character  of  his  conquests,  ib. 
his  treatment  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

369. 
his   scheme    for    the    division    of 

Europe,  ib. 
extent  of  France  under,  370. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 371. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 

falia,  228. 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  261. 
BuoNDELMONTB,  house  of,  in  Northern 

Epeiros,  435. 

BuRGOS,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 

BUEOUNDIANB,  lasting  effects  of  their 

settlements,  89. 

their  settlement  in  Gaul,  95,  96. 

Burgundy,  Prankish  conquest  of,  122. 

use  of  the  name,  4,  96,  197. 
Burgundy,  Kingdom  of,  141, 148. 
Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms 

of,  149. 
separated  from  the  Frankish  king- 
doms, ib. 
united  with  Germany,  160,  266. 
chiefly  annexed  by  France,  i^.,  200, 

266. 
represented   by    Switzerland,   150, 

200,  266. 
its  language,  267. 

importance  of   its  aoquisition   by 
France,  355. 
Burgundy,  County  of,  224. 
reroluttons  of,  267-268. 


CAL 

Burgundy,    joined  with  the  duchy, 
268, 300,  351. 

momentary  annexation  of,  by  Lewis 
XL,  351. 

its  fluctuations,  267,  268. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  268,  307,  657. 

Anally  annexed  by  France,  268,  356, 
361,  557. 
Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  146,  148,  274. 

united  with  the  county,  268,  300. 

escheat  of,  351. 

importance  of  its  power,  298. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  300. 

its  growth,  .351. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XI.,  352. 
Burgundy,  Lesser,  Duchy  of,  267, 268, 

269. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  222,  223. 
BuTRiNTO,  under  the  Angevins,  411. 

commends  itself  to  Venice,  424. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  426. 

won  back  by  Venice,  427. 
Byzantine  Peninsula,  the,  19. 
Byzantine  Empire,  the,  400. 
Byzantion,  Greek  colony  of,  33. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  42,  65,  70. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  34, 
78. 

see  Constantinople. 


C.S8AR,     Augustus,    romanization    of 
Spain  under,  58. 
in  Egypt,  67. 
conquests  imder,  68. 
his  division  of  Italy,  75. 
C.£8AR,  Caius  Julius,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  59. 
forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 

and  restores  Carthage,  61,  67. 
in  Britain,  71. 
Cadiz,   joined    to    Castile,   651 ;    see 

Gadbs. 
Caithness,  colonized  by  the  Northmen, 

162,  568,  571. 
Calabria,  united  with  Apulia,  under 
Augustus,  75. 
keeps  its  old  meaning,  80. 
change  of  the  name,  156,  181,  381 
Calais,    English    conquest    of,    349, 
377. 
won  back  by  France,  353,  359. 
Calatrava,  550. 
California,  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  United  States.  562. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  114, 
116. 
division  of,  116. 
its  character,  126, 129. 
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CALtPHATB,    Western,    beginning  of, 
116,  126,129. 

broken  up.  169. 
Caluar.  Dnion  of.  60*. 
Cakb&ay,  bUhopric  of,  179. 

b«a(  msd  an  archbishopric  183. 

League  of,  nai  of  the,  249. 

annexed  to  i'rance,  310,  361. 
CahBRTKo.     maicli    of,     214 ;     ut 

L'AMPANIA,    ELmscan   eettleaients  in. 
46. 

geographical  positian  of.  81. 
CahPO  Fobhio,  ireal;  of,  259. 
Canada,  ooKtnized  by  Krance,  SS4. 

conqoered  bf  EogUod    3116,   681, 

part  of  the  confederation  of  Britlah 
North  Ameriua.  68.1. 
Canali,  distiict  of,  originally  Servian, 


BS,  conqoered  bj  Spain.  661. 
Cakdia.  war  of.  41U. 

use  of  the  name,  423  {nott). 
Cantabbia,  oonquered    b/  Augnitui 
68. 
indopimdence  of.  92. 
united  with  Astoria.  168,  646. 
CANTBBBUfty,   archbiahopric   of;    186 


364. 


Cafk  Colony,  couqnered  b;  England, 
686. 

Good   Hope,  disoovety  of, 

inqoered   by 


Cape   Vesdb   Islands, 

Portugal.  B59. 
Capua,  Archbishoprir  of,  176. 
Principality  of,  407. 
annexed  to  tSially  by  King  Soger, 
409. 
Cabcabsonks,  946. 
(.tAttDiNAi,  Biahopa,  order  of,  176. 
Casblia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  606, 
626. 
part  of,  ceded  to  Itn.i!iia,  629. 
CA&lNTHtA       (KumllieD),      Slavonic 
setllemeot  of,  118. 
conquurt-d   by   Charles  the  Gruat, 

131. 
mark  of,  144,  201. 
Dachy  of.  223,  318,  331. 
division  of,  318. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
miiCed  to  Qorz,  320. 
annexed  by  Austria,  322. 
part  of  the  lllyrian  provinces,  333. 
whether  the  seat  of  Samo's  kingdom, 
*89  C«^). 


Carlowitx.  Peace  of.  426,  456,  464. 
Cabkiola  (Eraio).  mark  of.  201. 

Dnnhyof,223,  331- 

part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces  3SS. 
Cakolika,  679. 

its  division,  ib. 
CAkSABA.  the,  role  of,  >t  Padoa.  SIS. 
Carthaob,  her  riTalry  with  Kome.  It. 

Phu-'nician  oolony.  35, 

its  possessions  in  Sicily,  49. 

her  rivalry    with    the    Greeks  Is 
Sicily,  6a 

holds  Sardinia  and  Coraica,  SB, 

its  power  in  Spain.  S7. 

loses  her  Spanish  possessions,  58. 

destroyed,  60. 

restored  by  Cte&ar,  61. 

frreatness  of.  81. 

capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom.  trS. 
Oartkaobna  (New  CarChaj^),  ST. 

ecclesiastical  province  of.  18.1. 

loses  its  metropolitan  rank.  it. 
Cabhbl, ecclesiastical pruvitioeof,  IM. 
Cabimib  the  Qrrat,  klii^  of  Folattd.Mi 

oonqnesis,  616. 
Caspian,  Busaian  advanoe  on,  63i. 
Cassubia.  509. 
Castile,  pvliticaluse  of  the  i 

its  cole niung  power.  10. 

ilsbegioDing.  168,  167. 

united  withAra^n.  168. 

kingdom  ut.  168.  648,  S63. 


1 


later  higtory  of.  644. 

its  relations  towards  ^iavsrre^ 

sbifiingH0f,648. 

its  final  union  with  Leon,  ib. 

advance  of.  660. 

conquest  of,  under  St, 

661. 
conquers  Granada.,  568,  SG4. 
loses  and  reuo  vers  Oibt*lt«r.65S,SS5. 
its  union  with  Atagon.  B4S. 
ila  outlying  posaeMJoas  com{an>i 
with  those  of  Anigoti.  666. 
Cajstbacani,    Chstmccio,     Ijrant    dI 

Lucca,  251.  JH 

Catalans,   conquests  of,  in  <ltid^B 
401. 431.  ^^H 

Catalonia,  county  of,  553.  ^H 

Cattaro,  420.  ^* 

won  and  lost  by  MontcneKro.  8M, 
334.  444. 
Caucasus.  Russian  advonoa  in,  638. 
Cavenkb,  366. 

Cblts,     earliest     ATyaa     settleca  '] 
Europe,  14.  G7. 
of  their  setUiinmt^|4,C| 
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CEL 

Celts,  displaced  by  Teutons  in  Britain, 
15. 
romanized,  61. 
in  Britannj,  95,  146. 
their  states  in  Britain,  133. 
Cbbdaonb,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  549. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  553, 555. 
loss  of,  557. 
Ceredigion,  English  conquest  of,  572. 
Cbuta,  under  the  Empire,  543. 

under  Spain,  559,  561. 
Ceylon,  Dutca  colony,  309. 
Chablais,  281,  294. 
Chaldia,  theme  of,  154. 
Chalr&d6n,  Chosroes  encamp<«  at,  113 
Chalkidik^,  geographical  position  of, 
20. 
Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
united  to  Macedonia,  38. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403,  404,  461. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  its  importance,  96. 
compared  with  battle  of  Tours,  116. 
Chaltbia,  438 

Chambbrt,  Savoyard  capital,  290. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  371. 
restored,  t^. 
Champagne,  county  of,  146. 

character  ot  its  vassalage,  339,  340. 
joined  to  France,  348. 
Chandbrnagobb,    a    French    settle- 
ment, 366. 
Channbl  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  345,  576. 
CHARLAINB;  «90  Kabolingia. 
Chaelemont,  361. 
Charleboi,  361. 

Charlbs  the  Great,  his  conquests,  1 25, 
127. 
conquers  Lombardy,  127. 
his  title  of  Patrician,  ih. 
crowned  Emperor,  128. 
extent  of  his  empire,  130,  131. 
conquers  Saxony,  130. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  131. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  131, 

132. 
his  death,  132. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  179, 1 80. 
Chablbs  the  Bald,  g^nt  of  Aquitaine 
to,  139,  350. 
extent   of    the   western   kingdom 
under,  145. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the    Frankish    kingdoms    under, 
141. 
deposed,  147. 
Chablbs  v..  Emperor,  dominions  of, 
268,  307,  328,  556. 
grants  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  430. 


CHL 

Charles  v.,  his  conquest  of  TunLs 
404,  561. 
extension    of    Castilian    dominion 
under,  557. 
Chablbs  YL,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  331. 
Chablbs  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  wars 

with  Peter  the  Great,  529. 
Chablbs  of  Anjon,  271. 

his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  257. 
his  Italian  dominion,  291. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  411. 
occupies  Acre,  ib. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  schemes  for  a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  298,  313. 
his  annexations,  307. 
effects  of  his  death,  351. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Leukadia,  his  con- 
quests and  title,  436. 
Charles  the  Good,  Duke  of  Savoy,  294. 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

295. 
Charolois,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 296,  351. 
an   appendage   to    Castile    under 

Charles  V.,  557. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chartres,  county  of,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 
united  to  Champagne,  342. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Chazars,  their  settlements,   17,  117, 
377. 
Russian  advance  against,  498. 
Cherson&sos,  Cimbric,  probable  Celtic 
settlement  in,  15. 
becomes  Teutonic,  ib. 
ChersOn  (ChersonSsos),  geog^phical 
position  of,  20. 
Greek  colony  in,  36. 
its  independence,  ib. 
Tetraxite  Goths  settle  in,  101. 
theme  of,  156. 
annexed    to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

391. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  391,  499. 
not  the  site  of  modem  Cherson,  533 
(note),  8ee  Crim. 
Chester,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Chiavenna,  200,  281. 
Chieri,  291. 
Chiogia,  424. 
Chios,  early  gp-eatness  of,  33. 

under  the  Zaccaria  and  the  Maona, 

429. 
under  the  Turks,  ib. 
Chlodwig,  King  of  the  Franks,  his 
kingdom,  94. 
Alemanni  conquered  by,  i(.,  121. 


CBL 


Cblodwiq,     conqiten    of     Aqoitsine 

uader.  1^1. 
Chobroes  II,,  hJB  conqtiests,  11!,  113. 
CHfusTiA.sl.,  KingoE  Deomark,  uniiee 

Dtnmark,  SI«swick,aod  Holfilein, 

--.  -U8 
CHBOBATii,   Northern   and   Southern, 

Ha.     See  alta  CROATIA. 
Ch  BOB  ATI  A,  Northern,  Bohemian  power 

becomes  Little  Poland,  4M. 
o  Austria,  !l3:i, 

Chur,  bishopric  of,  22a. 

Churoh,    Easiem,    lis    relations    lo 

Russia,  481. 
C'lBiN  gives  its  name  t«  Siebenbdrgen, 
4fil  (Kfflr). 

L,  Russian  advance  in,  G39. 
H  Gaul ;  tre  Gaol. 
E  Kbpubuc,  359,  2(i0,  2S3. 
K  ItBPUItUC,  the,  25S. 
Clbhuont,  county  of,  341, 
Clbve,31G. 

CI.IB8A,  424. 

Clostaep,  Irish  victory  at,  67B. 

CNUT,  his  oonquest  of  Enjfland,  IG6. 

his  northern  Empire,  ib,,  4Ig. 
COLCHIB  (Lazica)  Roman  conqoest  of, 

113. 
COLOHIA    Aqbippisa,    SS,    179.     fiee 

KdLN. 
CotiONV,  meaning  and  ase  of  the  wonl, 

S79. 
Colombia,  British.  GSil. 
CuLUMBue,  Christopher,  his  discovery 

of  the  New  World,  Bfil. 
COMO,  176,  •Ji3. 
COMPOBTKLLA,  ecclesiiwlical  province, 

of,  183. 
CoNfEDBBATtOH  OP  THE  Rhine,  2-27, 

228,  370. 
CONSAUOHT,  temporal  division  of  Ire- 
Und,  1S8,  674. 

COSNECTICL'T,  57S. 

CONBAD  OP  H.\7.oviA,  itranls  Calm  to 

the  Teutonic  knights,  613, 
COS3TAKTINB,  Krench  ooniinest  of,  372. 
C'osBTANTiNE  the  Great,  divisions  of 
the  Empire  under,  IS. 
hiE  new  capital,  ,14,  7S. 

C0NeTANTISBl'ORPHTB0OENSfeTOB,hiB 

description  of  the  themes  of  the 
Knipire,  16+,  IBS. 
CONBTASTINB    PaLAIOLOOOB,   his 

qaesiH  in  FeloponneBOf.  434. 

C0S8TANTIN0PLB,  seat  of  the  Ho 

Empire   removed  lo,  34,  65 


CRA 
CoHBTANTIitOPU:.  palTiAn±at«  «f,  171. 
172.  174. 
early  BussiBn  attempts  on,  406. 
Latin  conqnest  of,  396. 
won  back  under   Michael  PalaiolD- 

gos,  4O0. 
its  relations  witli  Trebiund.  44U. 
taken  by  the  Tnrks.  403,  460,  4C3. 
COSSTANE,  bishopric  of.  Saa.  ' 

passes  to  Anstria,  282. 
COBDOVA,  bisbopiic  of,  IM. 
canquereil  by  Ferdinamt,  SSI, 
Caliphate     of ;      see     Califi 


West. 
Corfu ,    Noi 


4(3.^^ 


oonquesla   of,   393, 

Venetian   conquest    of,    422.   4:1. 

426. 
won  from  Venice  by   Epeiros,  331. 

410. 
held  by  Margarito,  410. 
granted  to  Manfred,  411-  ^_ 

under  Cbailes  of  Anjou,  U.  ^^^ 

under  Venice,  ib.  ^H 

Eummary  of  ite  history,  4S3,  4Sf.^H 
we  aUo  KOBKVRA.  J^ 

COBiKTH,  in  the  Homeric    oaUhvM 

a  Dorian  city,  29,  SO. 

her  colonies,  81. 

joins  the  Aoliuan  League,  41. 

under  Macedonia,  ib. 

won  from   Epeiros  by  the  LattM, 
432. 

under  the  Acdauoli,  433,  4S3. 
CnaswALL,  Celtic  power  in.  IS 
CORON    CKflrfini;),    held     by 
423. 

lost  b;  her,  426. 

COBKtCA,  4S. 

early  iohabitantfi  of,  66. 

Roman  oonquest  of,  U. 

province  of,  BO. 

won  back  to  the  Empire,  101 

held  byGenoa.  246.  362. 

ceded  to  Prance,  256,  363. 

effects    of    its   inoorpotstlon  1 
t'rance,  363,  364,  368. 
COBKO  DH'  Medici,  Dalte  of  Plov 
ond  Grand  Duke  of  Ttwcany,  1 
2B3. 
COTTIAN  Alpb,  the,  province  of,  8 
COTTBUB,  217,  230. 
COUBTBAT,  361. 
COUTASOBS,  181. 

CovB^jTsr,  See  of  LichSeld  moved  to. 

187. 
Cracow,  capital  of  Poland.  496, 
annexed  by  Anstria,  B31,  63S. 
joined    ta   the  dvchy   of   Wanaw, 
330,  S37, 
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CRA 

Cracow,  republic  of,  637. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  334, 
537. 
Crediton,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
Crema,  243,  249. 
Crbmona,  243. 

Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
keeps  its  independence,  38. 
conquered  by  Rome,  65. 
province  of,  79. 
lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  384,  385. 
conquered  by  Venice,  419. 
by  the  Turks,  419,  464. 
re-enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
469. 
Crim.  khanat  of,  518. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  ib, 
annexed  to  Russia,  466,  528,  538. 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 
its  relations    to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  161,  390,  420, 
421. 
its  relations  to  Hungary,  161,  205, 

334,  421,  438,  448,  449,  450,  455. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  333. 
Croja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  425, 

437. 
Crotona  ;  tee  Kr6ton. 
Ceusadb,  tirst,  its  geographical  result, 

412,  413. 
Crusaders,  take  Constantinople,  393, 
394. 
their    conquests     compared    with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
412. 
Cuba,  562. 

CUJAVIA,  478,  516,  531,  537. 
Culm,  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
513. 
restored  to  Poland,  514. 
CUM^  Greek  colony,  48. 

Roman  conquest  of,  49. 
CUMANIA,  king  of,  a  Hungarian  title, 

452. 
CUMANS,  settlements  of,  377,  452,  500. 
dynasty  of,  in  Bulgaria,  446,  452. 
crushed  by  the  Mongols,  452,  500. 
CUMBKRLAND  (Strathclyde),  a  Celtic 
state,  133. 
Scandinavian  settlements  in,  164. 
grant    of,  to    Scotland,   165,    569, 

570. 
won  back  by  Henry  the  Second, 

570. 
southern  part  united  to  England, 

569. 
formation  of  the  shire,  674. 
CURLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  488. 
Lettic  inhabitants  of,  501. 


DAK 

CuRLAND,  German  influence  in,  503. 

dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
513. 

duchy  of,  521. 

a  Polish  fief,  531. 

annexed  by  Russia,  632. 
CuRZOLA ;  see  Korktra,  BLACK. 
Custrin,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg.  609. 
Cyprus,  Greek  colonies  in,  22 

rivalry  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
in,  29,  37. 

Roman  conquest  of,  65. 

part  of  Prefecture  of  the  East,  77. 

theme  of,  165. 

lost  and  won  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
384. 

conquered  by  Richard,  t*. 

kingdom  of,  412. 

its  connexion  with  Jerusalem  and 
with  Armenia,  ib.,  413,  415. 

conquered  by  Venice,  415,  419. 

by  the  Turks,  419,  426,  466. 

under  English  rule,  465,  577. 
Czar  ;  $ee  Tzar. 
Czechs,  493. 
CZEPUSZ ;  xee  ZiPS. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  72. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  t*. 

given  up  by  Aurelian,  ib, 

its  later  history,  73. 

diocese  of,  79 

Gothic  power  in,  90 
Daghestan,  633,  638. 
Dago,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  613. 

under  Denmark,  508,  522. 

under  Sweden,  526. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  64. 

Roman  colonies  in,  ib. 
Dalmatia,  diocese  of,  80. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empire,  156,  161,  389, 
421. 

kingdom  of,  421,  424. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  420. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  416,  421,  422. 

joined  to  Croatia,  421. 

recovered  by  Manuel,  394,  421. 

fluctuates  between  Hungary  and 
Venice,  421,  422,  424,  427.  " 

recovered  by  Venice,  ib. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  424, 
453. 

taken,  lost,  and  recovered  by  Aus- 
tria, 330,  333,  334,  467. 
Dalmatian  Alps,  the,  19. 
Da^aoi,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 


liiNEB,  the.  wars  of,  with  Cliarles  the 
QreM,  IHO,  131. 
their  setUemenU,  134, 136,  ISA,  4ST. 
ti'Sir  ini-B4ioDsof  IJnKhuid,  lel,  165. 
Dahibk  H&kk,  2u1,  4S5. 
L'ANUBK,  froatiej  of  Rome.  9, 69,  73, 
itomiui  cODqnestfl  on,  69,  TS. 
boaDdary  of  the  Emigre.  78,  73,  80. 
Oothic  aettlement  on,  90. 
UTDssed  by  the  Goths,  VI. 
TiASXia,  mark  of,  G09. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  ift., 

614. 
commoniTealth  of,  S29,  537. 
restored  to  Pm-iaia,  537. 
DA8D1NIA.HB,  in  the  Asiatic  catalogue, 

28. 
PAPPHINT;  hm  VlEBBOIB. 
DeiKA,  bingdoni  of,  100. 

Danish  conquest  of,  16{. 
Drlawarb.  (iSO. 
Delmbnuobst,  627,  630. 
Dbnhark,  a  coloniziDK  power,  10. 
exient  of,  134. 

ila  lelatiOQfl  to   the  Western  Em- 
pire, 131,  201,  4S3. 
formatioD  of  the  kingdom,  486. 
conquest  and  colotuea  o£,  41)7. 
united  with  England  under  Cnut, 

164,  166. 
btdhoprios  of,  189. 
conquers  Sclavinia,  Sflfi. 
advance  of,  in  (lermany,  ib. 
titles  of  its  kings,  >i!r. 
keeps  Rugen,  ib. 

elfecl  of    its  ailv&nce  on  the  Sla- 
vonic lands,  G08. 
its  settlement  in  Eelhland,  605,613. 
ttnited  with  Sweden  and  Norwav. 

604. 
with  Nonrar  only,  ii. 
its  relations  with  Sleswiok  and  Hol- 

stein,  607,  Ht)8,  BMS. 
her  oonquest  and  loss  of  Dago  and 

Oesel,  62li,  BU&. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  fl26. 
gives  op  the    Boverei^tj'   of    the 

Gottorp  lands,  526. 
gets  Oldenburg  and    Dehiienhorst, 

527. 
recovers  the  Gottorp  landu,  530. 
givos   up  Oldenburg:  and   Delmen- 

horst,  ib, 
incorporatioTi  of  Holstein  with,  t 
TlKsmcA,  Znpania  of,  439. 
Siirwini!,  B  Byzantine  title,  397  (nirfc) 
DlJOit,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 

^ndy,  146,  148,  .100. 
I'rocEBRB,  original  use  of  the  name,  'd, 
Z'lorLIJTiAS,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Kaipire  under,  76. 


Diocletian,  hia  conqnests.  103.         

DlOKLEA,  Zupaoia  of.  the  ^erm  of  Um 

^erviiua  kingdom,  IW>.  43V. 
DiTKABBH,  a  f  r»  land.  60G. 
joioed  to  HoUleio,  6U6,  607. 
remains  free,  608. 
Danish  cooqueat  of,  U. 
DoimoDiTiUB,  his  dominion,  446. 
UoBKOTt'HA,  origin  of  the  name,  (W, 
i»ined  to  Wallachia,  147,  45  J. 
restored  to  Unumania,  470. 
DQdekarnekos  ;  iprKAXO«. 
DOLB,  capital  of  Franc^e-Cooiti,  iivl 
Domesday,  sliiree  mentioned  in,  £71 
DOHFRONT,  acquired   by   Williim  "( 

Normiuidy.  343, 
DOBCHEHTBO,  bishoprics  of.  186.  is:. 
Dorian,  name  hatilly   Icnowu  in  me 
catalogue,  86, 
settlements  and  citiei  is  tdofttM 
news,  21t,  30,  ^1 

in  Aaia,  32.  H 

DOUAT,  becomes  French,  381,  ^M 

DHEtix,  county  of,  341.  ■ 

Dkusus,  bis  oampiugcu  in  Qennufi 

69. 
DiTBLiNi  ecclesiastical  prorinoe  of.  198, 
DOLUU-lo,  originally  SerTian,4I0. 

won  and  lo-t  by  Uoat«oegrOi  HI' 

DUNKiBK,  held  by  England,  310,  N 

bought  Iwok  by  Ftunce,  310,  SM 

DfUAXZO  (Epidamnoe),  taken  tffl 

Normans,  393,  408.  4ia 

held  by  Muigarilo,  410. 

conquered  by  Venioe,  428, 

won  from  Venice  by  Speirus,  li 

reatvered   by  the  Kaslcrn  F  ' 

398,  411. 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  41 1, 
won  by  Servia,  440. 
duc^j  of.  411. 
won  by  the  Albanians,  43S. 
second  Venetian  conqoect  ot,  4 
by  the  Turks.  496. 
Ddrhah.  bishopric  of,  188. 
Ddtch.  use  of  the  name.  309. 
DVKBHACUIU.S,  theme  of.  1G6. 

SFC  DfBAZZO. 


KADMUND,  his  conqne«t  and  g 

Cumberland  to  Scotland.  166. 
Eadwasd,  the  Elder,  extent  of  Es;- 

land  under,  1(16, 
East,  the,  Greeic  dvilisation  in,  81, 0. 

provinces  of,  63,  63, 

prefecture  of.  77,  78. 

dioceaea  of,  ih. 
East  Anqlbs,  kin^om  of,  134, 1 

Danish  conquest  of,  164. 

ftvidii*  at,  IBS. 


iQ,  Bi,  a*. 

J 
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EA8 

3KA8T  India  Company,  French,  36©. 
Eastern  Empire  ;  tee  Empire. 
Eastern  Mark ;  see  Austria. 
Eastfalia,  212. 
EcaBERUT,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 

his  supremacy,  134,  168. 
Kchallens,  294. 

EDE88A,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 391. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  414. 
Edinburgh,  bishopric  of,  188. 

a  border  fortress,  668. 

taken  by  the  Scots,  669. 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  349. 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  38,  62. 

fioman  conquest  of,  67. 

diocese  of,  77. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  463. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great's 

empire,  131, 143,  202,  486,  686. 
Eleanor  op  Aquitaine,  ettects  of  her 

marriages,  344,  349. 
Elba,  45. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
262. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
^LIS,  probable  Aitolian  colony  in,  29. 

use  of  the  name,  ib.,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Elmham,  bishopric  of,  186. 
EL8A88,  198,  221,  223. 

annexed  by  France,  199,  221,  359. 

recovered  by  Ctermany,  235,  371. 
Ely,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Embrun,    ecclesiastical    prorince    of, 

176,  177. 
Emmanuel  Filibkbt,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

294. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  874. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  374. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of,  9. 

conquests  under,  68-73. 

Its  river  boundaries,  73. 

division  of,  under  Diocletian,  76. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib. 

division  of,  ib.,  82 

reunited  under  Zeno,  97, 107. 

continuity  of,  98,  106. 
-    loses  its  eastern  provinces,  114. 

nominal  authority  of,  127. 

linal  division  of,  1 28. 

its  political  tradition  nnbrokcn  in 
the  East,  376. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  82, 

•    83. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements, 
in,  84,  87,  89. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  97, 
107. 

contrasted  with   the  Eastern,  101, 
374. 


EMP 

Empire,  Western,  its  relations  to 
Germany,  128.  130,  166,  167,  194, 
196. 

divisions  of.  139,  140,  337. 

its  rivalry  with  Eastern  Empire,  129. 

restored  by  Otto  the  Great,  162. 

it^  relations  with  France,  ib. 

eeclesiastical  divisions  in,  170,  172. 

represented  by  the  German  kingdom, 
194,  196. 

Burgundy  united  to,  200. 

its  eastern  advance,  206. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

relations  of  Armenia  to,  416. 

it  relations  to  iScandinavia,  483. 

to  the  Northern  Slaves,  481,  491. 
Empire,  Eastern,  beginning  of,  83. 

its  rivalry  with  Persia,  84,  101. 

no  Teutonic  settlements  in,  ib, 

ravages  of  Goths  in,  91. 

united  with  the  Western,  97,  107. 

contrasted  with  the  Western,  101, 
374. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  120. 

its  Greek  character,  129,  163,  167, 
378.  896. 

its    religious  distinction  from  the 
Western,  163. 

its  fluctuating  boundaries,  ib. 

its  themes,  164.  167. 

its  dominion  in  Italy,  156,  383,  407. 

its  Asiatic  character,  166. 

its  maritime  power,  ib. 

Its  greatness  under  Basil  II.,  167. 

relation  of  the    Byzantine    patri- 
archate to,  172. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

falls  mainly    through    foreign  in- 
vasion, 875,  378. 

its  partial  tendencies  to  separation, 
376. 

keeps  the  political  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ib. 

distinction  of  races  in,  376. 

its  power  of  revival,  381,  390. 

its  loss  and  gain  in  the  g^at  islands, 
382,  384. 

its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 
powers,  385,  387,  396. 

Bulgarian  settlements  in,  386,  389, 
396. 

recovers  Greece  from  the    Slaves, 
388. 

its  conquests  of  Bulgaria,  390. 

its  relations  to  Venice,  391. 

its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  ib. 

Turkish  invasions  in,  392. 

Norman  invasions  in,  ib.,  407. 

loses  Antioch,  393. 

its  geographical  aspect  in  1085,  ib. 

under  the  Komn§noi,  893,  399,  421. 


EKF 
EUFIKB.   Easters,   BCt    of    partltioD, 

jBBnd  guDB,  Sel.  400.104,  431. 
under  Uie  Palftiologoi,  379,  400, 
eSect  of  Timour'n  invasioo,  4U4. 
its  Qnal  fall,  ift, 
states  formed  out  of.  404-40<i. 

J  snrve;  of  ite  hisUiry,  4T3~ 


471. 
compared    ' 


ith  the   Ottomi 


EUFIBE.  Latis,  3B6.  397. 
its  eod,  3»S. 

KUPIRE   OF   NlKAIA.399.  400. 
CUPIBE  Of  TOEBIZOND,  36,   399.  i'iT, 

438. 
Empibb  op  THEsBALONIKg.  398,  400, 


EUPiEs  OP  Spain.  4T!>. 

EMPIRB   op   BUBSIA,  629. 

EHFiRB,  French.  3S8. 

EifPlRK  OP  AusTBlA.    227,   376,   315, 

370. 
GsiPiBB  OP  Hayt:.  372. 
Empires  op  Mexico,  Gfl3. 

EUPIRB   OF    BBA£1L,  SeO. 

Empire,  German,  335,  23G. 
Kmfirb  of  India,  686. 
Enolasd,  11S0  of  the  iiame,  2, 3. 

origin  of  the  name,  '.19. 

formation  of  the  kingilom.  IBil. 

Weat-^axoD  lapremacy  in,  ib.,  164. 

Danish  invasioiiB,  164. 


■;  166. 


united     with     Scandinavia    under 

Cnut.  166. 
Normao  conqnest  of,  ib.,  168. 
its  ecclesiastiesl  geography,  1S9. 
diocesefi  in,  186,  1ST. 
ita  relations  with  AquilAine,  345. 


mljj  F 


i.  34!l. 


its  rivalry  with  France  in  America 
and  Indib.  365. 

■light  tsbange  in  its  intemHl  divi- 
sions, 564. 

its  relations  with  Scotland,  668, 669, 
670. 

cbluigeB  of    its  boundary  towards 
Wales,  B73,  67S. 

its  relations  with  Ireland.  676. 

its  lettlements  beyond  sea,  666. 

its  outlying  European  possessions, 
676. 

its  American  colonies,  677,  BB3. 

West  Indian  possessiors.  583. 

uther  colonies  and  posaesgious  of, 

083.  684.  686. 
iu  dominioD  in  India,  £66. 


origin  of  the  □ 
their  settlcmeats,  ib. 
Teutonic,  ib. 

Epbibob,  20,  21.  

its  ethnical  relations  to  QreeM,  H. 

use  of  the  name.  36. 

kingdom  of  Pyirbos,  38. 

league  of,  41. 

pence  of,  ib. 

Its  lengue  dissolved,  42. 

Oreeb  chuiacter  of,  63. 

Roman  conqoeet  of,  64. 

part  of   the  theme    of  JlikopdiK 

156.  

yormao  conquesla  in,  393,  408|< 
granted  in  fief  to  Mai^irito,  it 
despolat  of,  397,  398,  434. 
its  conquest  ot  and  i 

Thessalonik^  398. 
under     JIanfred     and    Cbsrlai 

dnjoa,  411, 
its  first  dismembenaent,  434. 
overed  by  the   Eaftem   Emi&e, 


1,  393,  408,^H 
ai£Vito,tU^H 

separation  i^^^l 

nd    Cbsrla^H 

lent,  434.     ^1 


401. 


der  Servian,  Albanian,  and  Italim 

rul^  434,  i'Ab. 

Venetian  and   Turkish  c 

of,  436. 

B  PHBSOB,  its  early  fn^atness, 

Bfidahhoh,  Qteek  colony,  20,  3t. 

its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 

la  DURAKKO. 

Epidal-ros  (Dalmatian),  UreekMlony. 

destroyed,  118. 
Eric,  Baint,  king  at  Sweden,  hS»  OD 
quests  in  Finland,  608.  ' 

Erivak,  G39. 
Ermeland,     bishopric  of,   adda 

Poland,  614. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  1S3,  673. 
Ehte,  house  of,  344,  360,  368. 
ESTHLAND  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  Bl, 

Uanihh  settlement  in,  60fi.  filSl^ 

dominion  of  the  Swordbe 
613. 

under  8waden,  68&. 

under  Kmsia.  SBU. 
Etrdria,  75,  80. 

kingdom  of,  3M. 
Etkdscans,  their  donbtfnl  origiDUid 
language,  4G. 

confederation  of  their  citiee,  ii, 
EUBOIA,  geogiaphica]  potition  o£,Sl_ 

its  posiCioD   in   the   Bomerio  d 
logne,  87. 

under  Macedonian  influMkoe.  I^ 

conquered  by  Yuiiac,  iSA,  M  ' 

■tal  v'a«traU,ia4. 
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EUP 

Euphrates,  Asiatic  bonndary  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  73,  82,  102. 
EuROPA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
Europe,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,8. 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6,  8. 
its  colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non-Aryan  races  in,  12,  13,  16,  17. 
beginning    of  its  modem   history, 

87,  88. 
Slavonic  settlements  in,  116-120. 
effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in, 

125,  126. 
Scandinavians  and  English  in,  132, 

135,  162. 
origin  of  its  chief  modem  states, 

138,  166. 
its  ecclesiastical    geography,    169, 

188,  191. 
Buonaparte's  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  369. 
extended  by  colonization,  585. 
EuxiNE,  Qreek  colonies  on,  35. 

lands  on,  in  the  diocese  of  Pontes,  77. 
EvORA,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
EVREUX,  181. 
Exeter,  diocese  of,  187. 

EZERITES,  388. 


Falkland  Islands,  583. 
Famagosta,  under  Genoa,  415. 
Faroe    Islands,    colonized     by    Nor> 

weffians,  162,  487. 
Faucigny,   annexed     to   Savoy,  270, 
288. 
held  by  the  Dauphins  of  Yiennois, 

289. 
re-annexed  to  Savoy,  ib. 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Castile,  his 

conquests,  551. 
Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor,  327. 
Fbrmo  ;  see  Ancona. 
Ferrara,  duchy  of,  250,  251,  256. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  503, 
505. 
Russian  conquests  in,  525,  535. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  535. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  482. 
in  Li  viand  and  Esthland,  501. 
Flaminia,  province  of,  80. 
Flanders,  county  of,  145,  146. 
united  to  Burgundy,  300,  351. 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  224. 
released  from  homage  to  France, 

ib.,  306,  352. 
French  acquisitions  in,  360. 
Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 572. 


FEA 

Florence,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
its  greatness,  245. 
Pisa  submits  to,  252. 
rule  of  the  Medici  in,  ib. 
Floeuda,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 

580.  581. 
acquired  by  the  States,  581. 
France,    effect   of    its   geographical 

position,  10. 
origin  and  use  of  the  name,  4,  5,  93, 

125,  147,  336,  339. 
beginning  of,  139,  140,  148,  167. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  169. 
its  annexations,  226,  260,  272,  273, 

353,  364. 
compared  with  Austria,  336. 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  338. 
great  fiefs  of,  .S39. 
twelve  peers  of,  340. 
its  incorporation  of  vassal  states, 

341,  353. 
effects  of  the  wars  with  England, 

349,  350. 
beginning  of  the  modem  kingdom, 

350. 
thorough  incorporation  of   its  con- 
quests, 363. 
its  colonial  dominions,  364,  366. 
its  rivalry  with  England  in  America 

and  India,  365,  366. 
its  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 361. 
effects  of  the  Peace  of  1763  on,  366. 
its  annexations  under  the  Republic 

and  Empire,  225,  367,  368. 
extent  of,  under  Buonaparte,  370. 
restorations  made  by,  after  his  fall, 

ib. 
later  annexations  and  losses,  265, 

371,  372. 
character  of  its  African  conquests, 

372. 
its  war  with  Prussia,  235. 
France,  duchy  of,  146. 

united  with   the    kingdom  of    the 

West  Franks,  147. 
Franche-Comt6  ;     gee    Burgundy, 

County  of. 
Francia,  meanings  of  the  name,  93, 

124,  132. 
extent  of,  138. 
Francia,  Eastern,  95,  124,  140,  144, 

211,  220. 
Francia,  Western,  95, 125,  140, 147. 
Francis  I.,  Emperor,  exchanges  Lor- 
raine for  Tuscany,  256,  331. 
Francis  II.,    Emperor,    his   title   of 

*  Emperor  of  Austria,*  227, 832. 
Franconia,  origin  of  the  name,  95. 

124. 
extent  of  the  ciiole,  220. 


division  of  their  king:dom,  19-1. 
kingdom  of,  nnited  under  tlie  Karl' 

their  relations  with  the  Empire,  1211. 

ii  conquest  of  Lotubardy.  127. 
dominioti  of,  broken  up,  mS. 
FRAlJKB.Eaat,  kingdom  of,  140, 
groWH  into  Oermanv,  ift,  1*1. 
'.  li2(notr). 
Fblhks,  West,   Itingdom   of,  its  cha- 
ins, 140. 
called  EiiroHngia,  141,  145,  1G2. 
Qt,  145. 
n  with  the  dnchy  of  France, 

grows  into  modern  France,  ii. 
FttEDEBlCK    11.,     Emperor,     recovers 

JenLialeiD,  414. 
FbRdkbick  III.,  Emperor,  .12.1. 
Fbbderick   William    I.,    the    Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  216. 
■^  Fbedbbiuk  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  315 

^h  FoKtBUBS,    joins    the    Confederatea, 

■  369, 280. 

^H  itsKavoyard  conqae.<t,  S70,  2RI. 

^K  diridea  Omyi>res  with  Bern.  2H3. 

^H  by  France,  .H62. 

^H  restored,  ib. 

^H^  archbishopric  of,  183. 

^F  French  Innguagp,  becomes  the  domi- 

V  nant  speech  of  Gaul,  SET. 

H  Fbbhck   Revolution,   wars    of   ilip, 

■  2Se.  2»3. 

■  Fridbbikhhamk.  Peace  of,  G3G. 
H  Fbibsland,  East,  county  of,  302. 
H  annexed  by  Prussia,  '2i%. 

H  annexed  by  Franco,  228. 

H  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover. 

L 


Oa-DBS,  Phosnicoan  colony,  33,  .IS.  5T. 
admitted  to  the  RoDuD  fraccliin 

G^,  61. 
tee  Cadiz. 
GABT4,  IBG,  881. 
Oalata.  colony  of  Genoa,  4S8. 
Ualicia  {Halics),  kingdom  of,  BOO. 
twice  annexed  to  Huntfary.  463, 51.V 
recovered  by  Poland,  616. 
Ausrtiau   posaesaiiin    of,   330,  331. 
458,467,631. 
Galicia,  New.  330.  fi32.  637. 
UALT.1A.  use  of  the  name,  182. 
Qallicia,  G4f)i  648. 
G  ALLOW  A  V,   incorporated   with 

land,  571. 
Garibaldi.  266, 
Uabcont,  Duchy  of,  1*6,  341. 
its  union  with  Aqaitaine.  343. 
held  by  England.  846. 
ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Breligay,  3(9- 
GATINOIS,  county  of,  8*1,  Mi. 
GATTiLuaio, family  of,  reoeivea  Lcsbm 

in  tief.  429. 
Gavl,  use  of  the  name.  4.  S. 
its  geographical  positiOD,  7. 
ron-Atjan  people  in,  12, 13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  6*. 
Greek  colonies  in.  86,  57. 
ita  connexion  with  Spain,  57. 
Roman  oonqneat  of,  56, 59. 
prefecture  of,  76,  81. 
its  gradnat  suparation  from  tha ', 

Teutonic  invasions  of,  91. 

West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  9S. 

position  of  the  Franks  in,  B2,  IM- 

ext«nt  of  Frunkisb  kin^om  in.  9< 
95.  122. 

Bnrgondian  settlement  in,  9S. 

HnDnish  invasion  of.  Hi. 

ethnolo^'  of  Boutbern,  ISA. 

ecclesiastical  diviMons  of,  I7C| 
183. 
GaCL,  Cisalpine.  Cella  in.  U,  47. 

Roman  oonqoast  of,  66, 66, 
Gaitl.  Transalpine.  Celts  in,  14. 

first  Roman  province  in,  68. 

its  boundarieB.  69. 

its  division*  and  inbabitwils,  <S- 

nomenclature  of  its  nortbem  ami 
santhern  port.  GO. 
Qacls,  their  setUemonte, 
\  ^,■^ote^. 


I 
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GAU 

Gauthjod,  135,  486. 
Gauts,  Geatas,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 
founded with  Goths,  486. 

GAUY£BFA88UN0,  208. 

Gdansk  ;  $ee  Danzig. 
Gedymin,  king  of  Lithuania.  615. 
Geldkrn,  Geldbbland,  duchy  of,  304. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

division  of,  308. 

part  of  the  United  Provinces,  ih, 
Geneva,  a  Burgundian  city,  149. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  270,  2S^0. 

allied  to  Bern  and  Freiburg,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  284. 

distinction    between    county     and 
city  of,  289. 

restored  by  France,  371. 

joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  284. 

fluctuations  of,  294. 

position  of,  296. 
Genoa,  56. 

archbishop  of,  1 75. 

holds  Smyrna,  402. 

holds  Ck)rsica,  245,  252. 

under  the  Visconti,  247. 

cedes  Corsica  to  France,  256. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  263,  264. 

comjjared  with  Venice.  416. 

her  settlements,  428,  429. 

seizes  Rhodes,  429. 
George  Akbopolitbs,  value  of  his 

history,  446  (note), 
George  Kastbiota;    tee  Scandee- 

BEG. 

Georgia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by 

Russia,  533,  538. 
Georgia,  state  of,  580. 
Gepid^,  their  kingdom,  110. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  ib, 
Gebmania,  use  of  the  word,  132. 
Germans,  early  confederacies  of,  86. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  87. 
Germany,  effect  of  its  geographical 
character,  9. 
Roman  campaigns  in,  69. 
Prankish  dominion  in,  94,  95, 121, 

122,  123. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 

128, 130, 143,  152, 166,193,  196. 
beginning  of    the    kingdom,    139, 

140, 142. 
its  extent,  143,  144,  197,  199. 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  179-181, 

182. 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  united  with, 

150,  193. 
its  losses,  195,  209. 
its     changes     in    geography    and 

nomenclature,  196,  207. 
its  eastern  extension,  206. 
the  great  duchies,  207, 211. 


GOT 

Germany,  circles  of,  209. 
later  history  of,  210, 216. 
late  begrinnings  of  French  annexa- 
tion from,  356,  358,  369. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  369 
state  of,  in  1811,227,228. 
the   Confederation,  224,  229,   233, 

234. 
last  geographical  changes  in,  235. 
its  war  with  France,  ib. 
Empire  of,  225,  235,  236. 
its  influence    on    the  Baltic,  502, 
503. 
Gex,  under  Savoy,  270.  281,  289. 
conquered  by  Geneva,  281. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  359. 
Ghassanides,  Arabian  kings,  113 
Ghilan,  533. 

Gibe  ALTAR,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
552. 
occupied  by  England,  565,  577. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

278. 
Glasgow,  ecclesiastical  province   of, 

188. 
Gnezna     (Gniezno,     Gnesen),    eccle- 
siastical province  of,  190. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom 

at,  496. 
passes  to  Prussia,  531. 
part    of   the    Duchy   of   Warsaw, 

537. 
recovered  by  Prussia,  t^. 
Golden  Horde,  the,  617,  618,  528. 
GONZAGA,  the,  role  of  at  Mantua,  260. 
GORZ  (Gorizia),  county  of,  223,  318, 
320,  331. 
annexed  by  Austria,  328. 
Gothia;    $ee    Perateia   or    Sbpti- 

MANIA. 

Gothland  (Gauthiod),  486. 
GK>THS,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  89,  90. 
defeated  by  Claudius,  90. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  ib. 
their  conquests  in  Spain,  91,  92, 

104,  112,  543. 
power  in  Spain  broken  by  Saracens, 

115. 
broken  up  by  the  Franks,  122,  136. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

97,  122. 
Goths,  West,  wars  of,  108, 122. 

extent  of  their  dominions,  643. 
Goths,  Tetraxite,  their  settlement, 

101. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  611, 
held  by  the  military  orders,  513. 
held  by  Denmark,  619. 


GOT 

HAT                         ^H 

noTLASD,  cf-niiaered  by  Sweden,  S9J. 

UrGBNSEY.  Bin.                              gl 

UOTTB8HiuaBUND  LeiL|^e.  asi. 

GuiASA,   Briti*h,  French,  DoKih.3« 

(ioTTORP    lanrin.    Bovereignty   of,    re- 

366. 683. 

signed  by  Denmarfc,  646. 

GriNKA.  Dutch  settlemenT*  in,  SOS. 

anneied  Ui  Denmark.  530, 

GuLxES,  30<i. 

Ciozo,  gTanl«d  to  the  Knighta  of  Saint 

made  over  to  England,  349. 

John,  BB6. 

QyiPCZcoA,  B4T.  663. 

Gbado,  Patriarchate  of,  173. 

GtraTAvuB    ADnLPHiTS.    adrance    M 

removed  to  Venice,  ift, 

Sweden  under.  626. 

kingdom  of,  B52. 

GUTHBDK.  bis  treaty  with  Jtlfwd, !«, 

J 

final  conquest  of,  6Si. 

Habsblrg,  House  of,  222.  S78.  3U. - ■ 

Gbanson,  29*. 

scattered  territories  of,  320.         ^ 

GRAUBeBDBN.  Leagne  of,  280,  283- 

its  connexion    with    tiiD    VtMtm'^ 

losei  its  flubjeot  districts.  284. 

Erolnre,  321.  326. 

OeaTEUNBH,  taken  by  Franoe.  310. 

quests,  102. 

Gbbbcb,  one  ot  the  three  great  Euro- 

Hadriahoplb.    taken    by   Hm    Bnl- 

its    history    earlier  than    that    of 

396. 

Rome,  8,  (3. 

taken  by  Uichael  of  Epeirot,  398. 

nse  of  the  name,  19. 

bytheTarfcs.  403,  461. 

it«  chief  divisions,  19-21. 

treaty  of,  46B,  469. 

insular  and  Asiatic,  19-23. 

HADRlATtoBBA,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

its  ethnology,  28-26. 

Hainault  (Henn^aQ), connlr  of,  Wi. 

its  Homeric  geography,  25-28. 

united  with  Holland,  •'*. 

its  oities.  27. 

French  influeQCe  in,  304. 

chantresin.  30,  31. 

united   with  Dnoby   of  Buremidj, 
30E, 

later  divisions  of,  40. 

leagues  in,  41. 

French  acquisitions  in,  310,  360, 

Eomwi  conquests  in,  41,  42.  SI. 

Balberstadt,  229. 

Blavonic  oocnpation  o!,119,  38B,  387. 

Uaucz;  imGalicia. 

recovered  by  the  Eagtorn  Empire, 

Halikarnasbos,  held  by  the  Eni^liu 

3ST,  388. 

of  St.  John,  430, 

Turkish  conqueet  of,  463. 

kingdom  of,  formed.  »*. 

Hallakd,  486. 

Ionian  Islaniii.  ceded  to,  469. 

promised  extcoaion  of.  ib. 

its  relation  to  the  dlj,  2I1>, 

Obbers.   order  of  their  coming  into 

one  of  the  Uanse  Towns,  ^lU.  SH. 

Europe,  13. 

Hannover,  Blectoiate,  213.  S14.      T^M 

their   kindred    with    Italians   and 

its  union  with  Great  Britain.  IV^M 

other  nations,  83-35. 

anueied  to  France,  238.              ^H 

their  rivalry  with  the  Plicenioians, 

kingdom  of,  229.                           ^H 

S». 

fluctuation  of  rule  in,  227.          ^H 

their  colonies,   38,   32-3S,   US,   37, 

its  position.  231.                           ^H 

48,  49,  67. 

annexed  by  Prossia,  234.             ^H 

tiieir  reriTSl  of  the  name  Hetlenes. 

Hansa.  the.  202.  204,  S19.                 ^H 

376. 

extent  and  nature  of  ii£  dowh'.^^H 

Orkehlahd,   Norwegian  and   Danisb 

its  end.  620. 

settlementH  in,  135, 

HaKSB  Towns,  the.  212.  226. 

united  to  Norway,  606. 

suniving  ones  annexed  by  FrwiM, 

Orboobt   the  Oreat,  his  Bcheme   for 

228. 

the     ecclesiastical    division     of 

join  the  German  Confederation.  3.1S. 

Britain,  18n. 

Harold   Harpagra   of   Norway,  hi' 

QRBirawAi.D,  Bll. 

kingdom,  486. 

Gbohinobn.  .308. 

Harold,   king    of    the     English.  hi> 

QBUYftRBS  divided  by  Bern  and   Frei- 

Welsh conqaeets,  B72. 

burg.  282. 

UiLtTi-,  tea  Saint  DoiUSOO.            ^H 
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Hebkidbs,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
571. 
submit  to  Scotland,  671. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  636, 

677. 
Helladikoi,  use  of  the  name,  388 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 
*  continuous,*  21. 
theme  of,  166. 

later  use  of  the  name,  166,  388. 
Hell^kes,  use  of  the  name  in   the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  388. 
its  modem  revival,  376. 
Helsingland,  487. 
Helvetic  Republic,  283. 
Henneoau  ;  tee  Hainault. 
Hen  BY  the   Lion,   Duke    of    Saxony, 
founds  Liibeck,  204,  611. 
break  up  of  his  power,  212. 
Henby  II.,  of  England,  his  dominions, 
344. 
Ireland  submits  to,  675. 
Henby  v.,  of  England,  his  conquests, 
349. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ih. 
Henby  Vni.,  of  England,  his  Irisli 

title,  676. 
Henby  IV.,  of  France,  unites  France 

and  Navarre,  354. 
Hebacliub,     Emperor,    his     Persian 
campaigns,  113. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  118. 
Hebakleia,  commonwealth  of,  38,  40, 

66. 
Hebefobd,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Hebnicans,  61. 
Hebtjedalen,  conquered  by  Sweden, 

625. 
Hsbzsgoyina,  origin  of  the  name,  442. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  lb. 
administered    by    Austro-Hungary, 
336,  444,  467, 466. 
Hessen-Cassel,    Electorate    of,    226, 
228,  232. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hessen-Dabmstadt,    Grand     Duchy 

of,  232. 
HirbOn,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  64. 
HisPANioLA ;  iee  Saint  Domingo. 
Hohenzollebn,  House  of,  214,  216. 
Holland,  223. 
county  of,  302. 
united  to  Hainault,  303. 
to  Burgundy,  306. 
merged  in  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
kingdom  of,  311. 
annexed  by  France,  ih. 
iee  United  PBOViircES. 
HOLSTBIN,  208,  606. 


IBS 

Holstein,  first  Danish  conquest  of,  606. 
fluctuations  of,  607. 
m<ade  a  duchy,  ih. 
under  Christian  I.,  508. 
effect  of  the  peace  of   Roskild  on, 

626. 
incorporated   with    Denmark,   218, 

535. 
joins  the    German    Confederation, 

230,  536. 
final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536, 
641. 
Homeeic  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
HONOBius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  82. 
HUASCAB,  652. 

Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  the    French, 

chosen  king,  1 47. 
Hundred    Years*    Peace    between 

Rome  and  Persia,  103. 
Hundred    Years*    War,    348,    349, 

350. 
Hungarians;  $ee  Magyars. 
HUNGABY,  kingdom  of,  160,  379,  447- 
458. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 
rors, 201. 
its  frontier,  ih. 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in,  389  {note). 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  449. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  460. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  451. 
conquests  of  the  KomnSnoi  from, 

394. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  452. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  446. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  439. 
extension  of,  under  Lewis  the  Great, 

468. 
Turkish  conquests  in,  454. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  456. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  466,  464. 
acquisitions  of,  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  456, 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of,  466, 

467. 
separated  from  and  recovered  by 

Austria,  3.S4. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  467. 
HuNiADES,  John,  his  campaign  against 

the  Turks,  441,  464. 
Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 
their  invasions,  90,  96. 


lAPODBS,  64. 
lAPYOIANS,  47. 

IBEBIA,  Asiatic,  102,  103. 

IBEBIANS,  a  non- Aryan  people,  13,  57 


ICE 
ICBiaKD.Korwe^ruuiaiid  Danish seltle- 
iiimtB  in.  lHr>.  187. 
united  to  Nonwy.  B06. 
kept  by  Denmark.  636. 
iKOHItis,  Turkish  cftpi'nJ,  S9i. 
ILLTBIA,  ILLVBICUM,  Oreek  oolooieii  in, 
SO, 
Roman  conqaeBti  in,  41,  63. 
nse  of  the  name,  )i3. 
prefecture  ot,  TS,  79. 
westem  diocese  of,  80. 
kingdom  of,  334. 
Xllvxiak     Peovincbs,     incorporaied 
with  France.  228.  333,  370. 
misleading  use  of  the  nnme,  333. 
ceoovered  b.T  Aaslria,  ib. 
iLLTBi&RS,    tboir   kindred    with    the 
Greeke.  Si. 
dinplaced    by    Slavonic 

iia. 


3A6. 
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Portnguese  Bettlemenls  in,  669. 
Knglisb  dominion  in.  686. 
KiQ[ure  ot,  H. 
Is  DIES,  division  of,  between  Spain  ami 
Portugal,  660. 

ISUHBMAHLAND.  626,  639. 

iNTBBtiKGKUM.  the  Great.  208. 
iNNviERTRU  ceded  to  AuBtrla.  221. 
Ionian  coloiiies  in  Asia,  S'2. 

lONUN  ISLANOB,  22. 

ceded  to  Prance,  370.  *67. 
under  the  Tnrk«,  *67. 
onder  English  protection,  *C8.  577. 
added  to  Greece,  46y. 
Ibkland,  Che    original    Bcutia,   667, 


with  Eng- 


676. 
iU  increaxing 

land.  576. 
English  coOQuest  of.  ib. 
kingdom  and  lordship  of,  ib. 
its  shifting  relatioufi  with  Knglatid, 

67ti. 
its  union  wilh  Orest  Britain,  ib. 
Isabel  of  Castile,  her  martiage,  5dS. 
Isle  op  FtuiiCE,  311. 
Isle  Oit  France  ;  lee  MAUHtTius. 
ISTKIA.  Boman  innquest  of,  R6,  64, 
inoorporaCed  with  Itiily,  61. 
Slavonic  HetUements  in,  llB. 
march  of,  IB1. '.ilM),  241. 
Guotiiates   between    Oermany   and 

lUlv,  200,211. 
poa^eBHionn  of  Venice  in,  £49. 
nnder  Auuttia,  26G,  32U. 
iTALiXSh,  theit  origiti,  \i. 


iTAUAKs.   their     kindted     with   the 
Greeks,  21. 
two  branchw  of,  W. 
Italv.  one  of  the  three  great  Emnpcu 
peninsiilai,  6.  7. 
gei^^phieal  positiuii,  S,  IS. 


eof  t) 


I.  as3. 


iolu>bit«nt«  of,  16,  IT. 
Greek  colonies  in,  4R,  19. 
trrowtli  of  Booiao  power  in.  SO. 
divisions  oF,  under  Augtutiu,  Td. 
prefecture  of,  76,  80. 
diooese  ot.  ib. 
invaded  by  the  Eons,  96. 
rale  of  Odoacer  in,  97. 
rule  of  Theodoric  in.  ii. 
recovered  to  the  Empire.  106< 
Lombard  oooqaest  of,  1 10. 
Imperial   poaseffiioBS  in.   111,  lit, 

ISfi.  S83. 
rale  of  Charles  the  Great  in.  U6. 
Imperial  kingdom  ot,  132,  13g,  111, 

I.'iO,  161,  les. 
its    ecclesiaatical    dlrisiona,   ITt- 


eeparsted   from   the    Empira,  Vl^ 

196.  237. 
changes  od  the  Alpine  frontier.  :i!U 
system  of  oonunonwoaltlis  in,  MIi 

213-316. 
four  stages  in  its  history,  S42. 
growth  of  tyrannieH  in,  216. 

'  gei^TBphical    ezprecHioo,* 


262. 


I 


rs  of.  with  France,  248. 
papal  dominions  in,  3S1. 
dominion  of  Spain  and  Aasttitj 

264,  3B8. 
revolationary  changes  in,  SSR-Sffi 
French  kingdom  of,  360-263.  SSi. 


piirt  col  yet  reoovered.  ii. 
iTHAK^  in  the  Homeric  oatalogoe,  IT. 

held  in  Hef  by  Hargarito,  110. 
IVAK   Lbe  Great,  of   Ruuaiu,  his  oun- 
qoeata,  618,  S23 

Gtvles  bimsolf  Evince  of  Balgiuin, 

nis. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Rusci*,  Ids  a 
quests,  623,  628. 

ivsKA,  Hark  of.  Ull,  842. 


JACQIIGLINX  of  Hainault,liQn 


.IADBUA;  tiffZARA. 
JaeN,  661,  663, 

\  lk.wB.suaRr,  principality  of,  Sll 
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JAO 

jAGiBLiiO,   union  of    Lithuania   and 

Poland  under,  516. 
Jamaica,  562,  583. 
Jamtkland,  486. 

coaqnered  by  Sweden,  508,  525. 
Jatwagbs,  the,  501,  515. 
Java,  Dutch  gettlement  in,  309. 
Jaycb,  442,  454. 

Jedisan,  annexed  by  Russia,  466,  533. 
Jebsey,  island  of,  576. 
Jerseys,  Sast  and  West,  States  of, 

580. 
Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of,  172. 
taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 
Latin  kin^om  of,  405,  413. 
taken  by  Saladio,  414. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, ib. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  415. 
Jezerci  :  see  Szerites. 
JiRE^BK     on     the     Bulgarians,     445 

JoANNiNA,    restored  to  the    Empire, 
401. 
Servian  despotat  of,  435. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  436. 
not  restored  to  freedom,  469,  477. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

445. 
John  Komn&nos,  Emperor,  his   con- 
quests, 394. 
John  Komn^nos,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,    acknowledges    the   supre- 
macy of  Constantinople,  437. 
John    Tzimibkes,  Emperor,   recovers 
Bulgaria,  390. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  305. 
Jomsburg  Vikings,  settlement  of,  488. 
Jovian,  Emperor,  103. 
JuD-«A,  its  relatiors  with  Rome,  66. 
Ji:n(J,  on  the  Roumans,  461  {mfte). 
Justinian,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 
under,  107,  113,  114,  469. 
geographical  changes  under,  108. 
effects  of  his  conquests,  109. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  99, 

100. 
Jutland,  134. 

South,     duchy     of,     united     with 

Holstein,  607. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  ib. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Genoa,  429. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of»  466. 
Kalabryta,  433, 
Kallipolis,  400,  403. 
Kamienetz,  ceded  by  Poland  to  the 
Turk,  464,  524. 


KOH 

Kappadokia,  kingdom  of,  39. 
annexed  by  Rome,  68. 
theme  of,  154. 
Karjans,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 
Karlili,  why  so  called,  436. 
Karlinos,  Frankish  dynasty  of,  125. 
Karnthen  ;  see  Carinthia. 
Karolinqia,  kingdom  of,   141,   145, 

147,  152,  337. 
Kars,  joined  to  the  Eastern   Empire, 
392. 

annexed  by  Rassia,  539. 
Karystos,  418. 
Kastoria,  408. 
Kazan,  Khanat  of,  518. 

conquered  by  Russia,  i*.,  528. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  100. 

kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
KBPHALLfeNiA,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 

theme  of,  166. 

Norman  conquests  in,  408,  410. 

held  in  lief  by  Margarito,  410. 

under  the  Buondelmonti,  435. 

commended  to  Venice,  426. 

lost  and  won  by  Venice,  426 
Kbttler,  Godhard.  Grand  Master  of 

Livonia,  his  duchy,  521. 
Khiva,  622. 

KiBYRRAiOTiANS,  theme  of,  154. 
Kief,  Russian  centre  at,  498. 

supremacy  of,  499. 

taken  by  the  Mongols,  600. 

by  the  Lithuanians,  516. 

recovered  by  Russia,  524. 
KiLIKIA,  77. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Kiptchak,  517. 

KiRGHis,  the,  Russian  superiority  over, 
634. 

Klbk,  Ottoman  frontier  extends  to,  427. 

Klb6nai,  28. 

Kleopatra,  67. 

KOLN  (Colonia  Agrippina),  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 

and  electors,  180. 
chief  of  the  Hansa,  219. 
annexed  to  BYance,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  230,  371. 
KoLOCZA,    ecclesiastical  province    of, 

191. 
KolOnela,  theme  of,  154. 

KONIGSBERQ,  319. 
KORKYRA,  22,  27,  31. 

alliance  of,  with  Rome,  41. 

See  also  Corfu. 
KoRKYRA,    Black    (Curzola),    Greek 
colony,  36. 

Slavonic  occupation  of,  420. 

under  Venice,  427. 
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Kok6n&;  m»Coimin. 
EAR.  Qreek  colony,  28. 

Lalin  conquest  of,  100. 

held   by  Uio  Koigliln  ot   St.  Juhn. 
403, 130, 

b?  the  Maona.  421>. 
KoBHOVO,  battle  of.  411.  44:i,  447. 
KllA:ii;  ««rCARK101.A. 
KRCaluiR,   king  of  t'roalia  and  Diil- 

mMia,  421. 
K80t6n,  early  greatness  of.  4!'. 
KtesiphOs,  conqnered  by  TiaJHU,  102. 
KuBAK,  boimdvy  of  lliiaiia,  o:J8. 
KybUBB,  330. 
KvKi.ADBe,  the,  428. 
Kvm£;  («iC[im.& 
KYK^Nfi,  Oreek  colony,  :I6.  37, 
Koman  conquest  uf,  Uii. 


Lacmmiteb,  113. 
Lakbdaiuohia,  155. 
Lakokik^.  30. 

Ao^'ipbl,  um  of  tins  form,  381  (lurtr). 

Lancasuike,  formaiioii  oE  the  sliirc. 


674. 
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put  of,  I 


I,A.NQUKIK)C.  province  of,  H47. 
incorporated  with  Krance,  348. 

I.AODIKBIA,  3t>4. 

I.AON.  capiUl  of  the  Karlinpi,  147. 
Lai-b.  remnant  of  non-Arjun  peiiple  in 

Europe,  13. 
Largs,  Battle  of,  571, 
Latisb.  47. 

tht^ir  nlliojicc  with  Rome,  51. 
Lauenbubo,    represents     the     elder 
Sanony, 214. 
held  by  the  kiogs  of  Deniuark,  SAl, 

536. 
joins    the    Gennan    confodcmlion, 

231.  S»6. 
Bnal  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  o'iG. 
Lacs  AH  NB,  209. 

.-uinexcd  by  Bern.  981. 

I.ALSITZ;   we  LUSATIA. 

Laval,  diuoese  of,  181. 

LaeiA.  allotmeDl  of,  4  IS. 

Lecus;  lee  PoLBS. 

Lei-ssteb,  188,  B74. 

Lemberq,  eotdeaiaBLical    province  uf. 

J(H). 
Lkmhos,  becomes  Qreck.  3'i. 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  (crants  Apulia  as  a  lief 

to  the  NormflOB,  408. 
Leon,  kingdom  of,  G4(>. 

i^liiftin:;a  of,  G48. 

itzt  Knul  union  with  Cai^tile,  i'#. 
Ledfoi.;  iti  Lbuukkq. 


Lepamtd  (Xaup&ktoa)    iindet  Aofit. 
411. 

ceded  to  VenJco.  JBfl. 

to  the  Turk,  i26. 
LesbOB,  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad,  33. 

kept  by  the  Empire.  403. 

a  tief  of  the  Gattilnsi,  i39. 
LERIHA  ;  *rv  PHAROS. 
Lbukab,    Lbckasia    (Santa  Itavn). 
22.  27. 

date  of  it»  foundation,  HI. 

commended  lo  Venioe,  t2rt. 

loxt  end  won  by  her,  i36,  4:tT. 
LBI7TIC1I,  the.  491.493. 
LSTTB,  482  {h^W). 

settlements  of.  SOI. 
LEtTis  I.  (the  Pious),  Emperor,  m 

13<). 
I..EWla  II.,  Emperor,  140. 
LBWia  Til.  of  France,  effects  of  iu 

marriage  and  divorce,  341,  Hi. 
Lkwib  is.  (Saint)  of  Franco,  gMwlb 

of  France  under.  347. 
Lhwis  XI,  of  France,  liis  annentkoi, 

35t.  354. 
Lbwis  XII.  of   France,  eSecta  of  tdj 

marriage,  352. 
Lewis  XIV.  of  Pmnce,  effecU  of  Ui 

reign,  361,  362. 
his  conqoesls  frumSp^o,  MI. 
Lbwis  XV.  of  France,  eflevt*  of  Vn 

reign,  363. 
LBvna  the  Great,  of  Eluogsr;,  hi^i 

quests.  424,  45.1. 
unntuces  Red  Ruaciia,  Slo. 

Libya,  diocese  of,  7T< 
Lichfield,  bishopric  of,  IS7. 
Li  ecaTBNSTEiii,  prindpalit;  ot, 
Li^QB :  tee  LOttich. 
LtGUBIA,  its  inliabilantB,  46. 

Boman  contjuest  of,  SG. 

changed  am  of  the  nwne,  SO. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  IXmiJ, 
l.lnuuiAS  Rbpitblic,  the,  3«t. 
LiouBiAHB,     aon-Ai7ui      people     i> 

Europe,  13.  46. 
LiLLB,  annexed  by  France,  310.  361. 
LlMBUBG.  pa.'sen  to  the  Dukea  ot  Bt»- 
batit,  303,  301. 

duchy  of,  within  the  Qernuui 
federation,  234. 

LivoaBS,  343. 
LmcoLS,  diocese  of,  187 
LisDisFARK,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  and  aielibisliopn( 
of,  ir3.  183. 

conquered  by  Portugal,  SfiO. 
LnavASiJi.  bishopric  of,  loa 

effect  of   the   Ow 
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LIT 

Lithuania,  its  advance,  514. 

its  conquests  from  Bussia,  515,  516. 

loses  her  conquests,  523. 

joined  with  Poland,  190,  515,  516. 

its  extinction,  532. 
liiTHUANiANS,  settlements  of,  15,  501. 

long  remain  heathen,  482,  514. 
LiVLAND,  Livonia,  Finnish  population 
of.  501. 

Crerman  conquests  in,  190,  503. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
190,  504,  612. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  521. 

conquered  by  Poland,  522. 

by  Sweden,  525. 

annexed  to  Russia,  530. 
LivoNiAN    Kniohts;     see     Swobd- 

Bbothbbs. 
Llandaff,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LODI,  243. 

LODOMERiA ;  see  Vladimib. 
Aoyyifiapiilei,  use  of  the  form,  381  (note). 
LOKBIANS,      their    position    in     the 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

settle  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  31. 
LoKBis,  league  of,  41. 
LoMBABDfi,  their  settlement  in  Italy, 
109,  110. 

take  Ravenna,  111,  127. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
127. 
LOMBABDT,  kingdom  of,  109, 110,  240. 

under  Charles  the  Great,  127. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  151. 

growth  of  her  cities,  243. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  264. 
LOMBABDT,  theme  of,  156,  381. 
LoMBABDT  AND  Ybnice,  kingdom  of, 

262,  333. 
London,  bishopric  of,  186. 
LOBBAINE,  origin  of  the  name,  140. 

duchy  of,  198. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199. 

exchanged  for  Tuscany,  331. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  199,  361. 

recovered  by  Germany,  371. 
LOBBAINE,  House  of,  Emperors  of,  331. 
Lothab  I.,  Emperor,  139, 140. 
LOTHABINGIA,  kingdom  of,   140,  141, 

144,  145.  198. 
Lothian,  granted  to  Scotland,  165, 569. 

effects  of  the  grant,  669. 

LOTHBINGBN ;  see  LOBBAINE. 

Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  364. 

ceded  to  Spain,  365,  372. 

recovered  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  372,  581. 
LOUVAIN  (LOWEN),  304. 

Low  Countbies;  i^e  Nethxblakd& 
L€beck,  founded  by  Henry  ih#  Lion, 
204,  511. 


MAC 

LObbck,  its  independence  of  the  bishop, 
219. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  219,  511. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  506. 
LObeck,  bishopric  of,  508. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  522. 
lucanians,  47. 
Lucca,  246. 

under  Castruccio,  261. 

remains  a  commonwealth,  t&. 

archbishopric  of,  175. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  260,  263. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
LUOANO,  281. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  526. 
L^nebubo,  duchy  of,  213. 
Lunbvillb,  peace  of,  199. 
LuBATiA  (Lausitz),  Mark  of,  204,  4'JO, 
492. 

under  Prussia,  230. 

won  by  Bohemia,  610. 

later  annexations  of,  ib. 
LtJTTiCH  (Li6ge),  bishopric  of,  303. 

never   formally    annexed  by   Bur- 
gundy, 307. 

annexed  by  France,  310. 

added  to  Belgium,  233,  311. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 
Luxembubo    (Luzelburg),    duchy  of, 
303,  304. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 

within  the  German  confederation, 
231   311. 

division  of,  234,  312. 

neutrality  of,  236. 
Luxembubo,  House  of,  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 304,  510. 
LuzEBN,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 

278. 
Lydians,  33. 

Ltkandos,  theme  of,  164. 
Lykia,  league  of,  40. 

preserves  its  independence,  C6. 

annexed  by  Rome,  68. 

in  ttie  diocese  of  Asia,  77. 
Lykians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
149,  169. 

a  free  city,  270. 

archbishopric  of,  171,  177. 

annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  271. 


Macedonia,  20,  21. 

its  close  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 
not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
growth  of  the  kingdom,  37,  38. 
her  wars  with  Rome,  41. 
Roman  conquest  of,  42. 
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MACinONiJi,  dioMM  of.  79. 

in  BpeiTM.  til. 

ihemeoLlGS. 

styled  Lord  of  Bomaoia.  i*. 

recovered  by  the  EropUe,  387,  *01. 

Maftua.  SVi.  260,  36S,  SS».  S64,  331 

Epeirot  rale  in,  39B. 

MAttcBL    KoiniftMoe;   his   cxuhidcsii, 

Bnlgarian  power  in.  390. 

394,  4VI.439. 

Ottoman  power  in,  461. 

Mankikbbt.  battle  of,  Sf«. 

MACBDOSiAM,  OM  ol  the  name,  119, 

Haoka,  the.  it«  dominiont.  4». 

Macon,  anneiad  by  Saint  Lewis,  347, 

Mabcbu,  county  of,  343. 

Madeiba,  colonized  by  Ponngal.  Bflp. 

Margouaitmi,  8T- 

JUDRAB,  taken  by  the  French,  3B6. 

Mab«*rbt  of   Klande™.  her  m«Ti«|:f, 

MADMD.  Treaty  of,  306,  363. 

300. 

Magdkbitro,  archbiBboprie  of,  180. 

MabgaBitO.  kingof  the  EpeiroIa,41ll 

recovered  by  rniwU,  aifO. 

Mabja  Tbsrkha,  Empre«(-Qiuen.liri 

MAQBfiaiA.  30. 

hereditary  dominiooa,  331. 

Waoyarb.  a  Tutanian  people.  17.  1 17. 

effpct*  of  her  marriage,  t*. 

their  aettlemenlg,  17.  HO.  360,  *77. 

MiHIBHBUBe.  310.  360. 

effects  of    their   invasion    on    Ihe 

Maeitza.  400. 

BUves.  181,  US. 

M&BSKII.LBS,  a  free  city,  171. 

callBd  Turks,  160.  302, 

acquired  by  France,  272. 

(.rigin  ot  the  name,  4*8  (wrfe). 

HA.BT    of    BoTfrandy,    effeclA   ot   Imi 

Mahouet,    union    o(    Arabia    under. 

muTiage.  363. 

113. 

Habyland,  679. 

SIahomet  I.,  Sultan,  Ottoman   power 

Mabba,  266. 

under,  463. 

HASBACBTJ8BTT8,  679. 

Mahombt   the   Comqukror,   Sultan. 

Mabsalia.  Ionian  oalony.  36,  ST,  SI, 

bi»oon(|neBM.426.431.462. 

«.  MABI1BILLB8. 

MATTHt AH  COBVIN  VS.  kiOR  Of  HunglTJ. 

defeated  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

his  conquesta,  326,  464.  610. 

430. 

Maubibhfb,  Counii  of,  870.  SM. 

SlAiBA.  name  of  HeUfines  confined  lo. 

Mapritania,  68,  81.108. 

38B. 

MAURlTlOa  (lale  ot  France).  *  Vnnd 

recovered  by  the  Empire,  401,  433. 

colony,  see. 

independence  of.  434. 

Uken  and  held  by  Knuland.  37i 

MAINS,  counly  of,  338.342. 

AlAjLiidiLiAK  I..  Kinic  of  tb*  Boouii 

conquered  by  WiUiam  of  Normandy. 

and  Euiperor,  333, 

343. 

united  with  Anjou,  ib. 

unnexed  to  Franca,  345, 

effccls  of  hia  marriage,  HO. 

MArnH, State  ct,  678. 

Haeandebam,  533. 

MaISZ.  96. 

Maeovia,  duchy  of.  496. 

eccle.'iiMtical  province  of.  179. 

annexed  by  Pmaria.  631. 

partially  recovered  by  Poland,  !3I. 

many  and  electors.  180,  KSO. 

MBATH.  674. 

anneied  to  Prance,  226, 

MsAtTX,  settlement  of,  346. 

no  longer  ft  metropolitan  see,  189. 

city  of,  under  BnU)Wit.B01. 

MAloutANB,  in  the  Homeric  catnlogne. 

MBCKLBHBinio.  duchy  of.  304,  Hi 

38. 

diriiion  ot.  3.M. 

Majorca,  kingdom  of,  663. 

Slavonic  priuee*  oontjaue  in,  SOI, 

Malatesta.   the.  rule  of.  in  Biwini, 

491. 

251. 

MEDtATloJt.  act  of.  884. 

MA1.TA,  taken  by  the  Saracen*,  382. 

Medici,  the,  mle  of.  in  Florw.cc.  Si!. 

by  the  Norman,?,  409. 

366. 

granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 

HBDiTBB&ARttAN  Sba,  centm  of  tll- 

411,430,666. 

levolotiona  of,  430. 

Mboalopolis,  its  foundatiDa.  11, 

held  by  England.  4S0,  677. 

Hbsara.  30. 

held  by  the  AcoanoU.  43S. 

m.  671. 

Jcdna  the  Acbaian  Leagae.  41. 

Its  later  history,  MB.  6"\- 

UKaADlA.  409.                                         ^_ 
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Meissen,  Mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 

annexed  to  Saxony,  214. 
Melbda,  420,  427. 
Melpi,  408. 

Melinci,  Melings,  388. 
Mendoo,  king  of  Lithuania,  his  con- 
quests, 514. 
Menin,  barrier  town  of,  361. 
Mbntome,  annexed    by  France,  358, 

371. 
Mebcia,  kingdom  of,  133,  163,   164, 

573. 
MbsI^mbria,    Imperial    boundary   of, 

408. 
Mesopotamia,    conquest    of,   under 
Trajan,  102. 
under  Diocletian,  103. 
theme  of,  154. 
Messaka  (Messina),  receives  Roman 
citisenship,  54. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
recovered  to  the  Empire,  408. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  ib. 
first  Norman  capital,  409. 
MESSfiN&,  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  30. 
foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 

restored  to  Germany,  235. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  561. 

two  Empires  of,  562. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  561, 

562. 
Michael  Palaiolooos,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, 437. 
Michael,  despot  of  Epeiros,  his  con- 
quests, 398. 
MiECzisLAF,  first  Christian  prince  of 

Poland,  495. 
Milan,  Roman  capital,  76. 

capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  151, 

152. 
archbishopric  of,  175. 
Milan,  duchy  of,  247, 248, 259, 262, 331. 
a  commonwealth,  264. 
temporary    French    possession    of, 

357. 
a  Spanish  dependency,  557. 
Mil&tos,  its  colonies,  33. 
Military  Obdbbs,  504,  512,  513,  521. 
Mingbelia,  539. 
Minorca,  565,  577. 

MiRANDOLA,  256. 

Misithra,  restored  to  the  Empire,  401, 

433. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  the  mouth 
of,  365. 
made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  ib, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontes,  39. 

his  wars  with  Rome,  66. 
Modbna,  duchy  of,  241,  250,  256,  263. 


MOR 

Modbna,  annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
MODON,  held  by  Venice,  423. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
MossiA,  Roman  conquest  of,  69. 
Mohacz,  battle  of,  327,  454. 
Moldavia,  Rouman  settlement,  452. 
a  dependency  of  Hungary,  454 
tributary  to  the  Turic,  456,  456. 
fluctuations  of  its  homage,  516. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  470. 
shiftings  of  the  frontier,  466. 
MOLOSSIS,  38. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  264,  263. 
Monembasia,  restored  to  the  Empire^ 
401,  43.S. 
held  by  Venice,  425. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
Mongols,  invade  Europe,  452,  500. 
Russia  tributary  to,  600,  517. 
effects  of   their   invasion    on    the 
Ottomans,  460. 
Mongols,  decline  and  break-up  of  theiv 

power,  518. 
MONMOUTHSHIBE,  becomes  an  English 

county,  573. 
MONTBEUABD,  county  of,  268, 362, 367. 

annexed  by  France,  367,  371. 
MONTBFELTBO,  the,  Dukes  of  Urbino, 

251. 
Montenegro,  origin  and  independence 
of,  443. 
its  Vladikas,  ib. 
joins  England  and  Russia  against 

France,  444. 
its  conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro, 

333,  444. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions to,  444. 
MONTFBBRAT,  marquisate  and  duchy 
of,  242,  246,  247,  265,  288. 
homage  claimed  from,  by    Savoy, 

292. 
partially   annexed  by  Savoy,  255^ 
297. 
MONTFORT,   Simon    of,    at    Toulouse, 

346. 
Moors,  use  of  the  name,  548. 
MOraia,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

431. 
MORAT,  288,  294. 
Moravia,  204,  223. 

history  of,  493,  494. 
Moravia,  Great,  kingdom    of,  162, 
448,  489. 
overthrown  by  the   Magyars,  160, 
449. 
Moray,  Northmen  settle  in,  671. 
MORGANWG,  conquest  of,  572. 
MOROSINI,  Francesco,  his    conquests, 
426,  432. 
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^1                      centre  of  Russuin  power,  G17. 

from  France,  34S,  G4». 

■                    nJvanceoF.  G18. 

conquered  by  Kerdinand,  SiB.   ^^_ 

^B              MouDOB,  granted  to  Savoj',  288. 

northern  part  unitiMl  to  Pranc^|^^l 

^1                 MOULIKB,  DOUDl;  of,  S4 1. 

Navab  de  Tolosa,  battle  of,  SAL^^H 

^M               MfULHAVBBM,  in   alliance    witb    tlie 

Kaxo«,  Greek  outuny.  111.                   ^^M 

^1                        Confederates,  282. 

dachy  of.  428.                                  ^H 

^B                    niine«ed  by  Fmnce.  307. 

annexed  by  the  Torit.  4«8.  «3. 

■               Uf  KCHHN,  arclibisliopric  of,  18S, 

Nbobopontb,  use  of    the   oanie.  Oa 

■                MrNHTKR,  188,  67*. 

i„^e). 

V               MCnstkb.  230. 

NBOPAtha.  Kpeirot  dynaalj  of,  43t, 

^                 MitBAT,  Jonclimj,  king  of  Naples,  281. 

annexed  to  Atjiens,  433. 

6B3. 

taken  by  the  Tnrka,  43S,  43IS. 

Mt'RBT,  battle  of.  6*9, 

Mrscovr,  origin  of  the  name,  S17. 

Germany,  209,  299,  306. 

MrK£:N£,ita  posilioD  in  the  Homeric 

Imperial  and  French  fiefs  ia,  SOt. 

catalogue,  27. 

nnion  of,  under  tlie   Dokos  of  On- 

its  define.  29. 

gondy,  304,  308,  307. 

destruction  of,  32. 

an   appendage     to     Csatile    tmder 

HVKONOB,   held  and  lost  by  Venice, 

Charles  V.,  307.  657. 

424.  426. 

Frencb  annexations  in,  .ICO. 

HislASs,  in  tlie  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 

barrier  towns  against  Pmncv.  3«l. 

309. 
pass  to  Austria.  310.                       ^H 

Samub,  Mark  of,  303. 

anneied  to  Bnrgnndy,  flOB. 

annexed  by  Franoe.  tt..  361.      ^^H 

a  barrier  town.  361. 

tee  United  PaovjiicKB.            ^^H 

NAfLEa,  cleavcfl  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

Netbbki^ndb,  kingdom  of,  311.  ^^^| 

111,381,473. 

divided,  311,  312.                        ^^H 

pon(iuer*(i  by  King  Roger,  409. 

Netz  District,  631.                     ^^^H 

kingJomof,  2S7,  261. 

N'EUFCHiTBL,  countr  ol.  SM,       ^^^1 

allied  witb  Bern,  283.                 ^^H 

367. 

pushes  to  Prussia,  330. 989.       ^^H 

title  of  king  of,  268.  Slil. 

granted  to  Derthjcr.  984.            ^^^1 

jnined  to  the  Swiss  OonfAdH^^^H 

^^H 

NABBOlfHB,  Boman  colony,  68, 

jirovinoe  of,  92,  B3. 

Neubtbia,  Lombard.  340.                ^^^1 

Saracen  conquest  of,  116. 

Nbiistbia,  kingdom  of,  134,  ISS.  ^^H 

eccledaelieal  prorinne  of,  17T. 

onited  with  Aqoitune.  1S9,M|^^H 

nnncjted  to  France,  346. 

New  amstebdam,  309,  680.          ^^M 

NABKES,witia  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

New  Hbukbwiok.  683.                  ^^^1 

108. 

NAWAP.  Grand  Dochy  of.  228.  232. 

form  four  colonitia,  ^79.                 ^^H 

anneied  by  Pruflsia,  234. 

Natal,  686. 

New  UAHPGHmE.  £79.                   ^^| 

Naupaktoh  ;  lee  Lkpamto. 

New  Xhtheblakdb,  colony  of,  H^H 

Naitplia,  held  by  Michael  of  Epeiroa, 

679. 

393. 

united  to  New  Swedeit.  8S0. 

won  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

conquered  by  England.  809.  680. 

432. 

Nxw  Ori^akb,  3lifi,  681. 

held  by  Venice,  426. 

New  SotTTH  Wales,  664.                  ^h 

lost  by  her.  *S6. 

New  Swedek,  679.                          i^H 

united  to  New  NelherUods.  58(k^H 

New  Yoke:,  309.  680.                      '^M 

646. 

New  Zealahd.  584.                           ^H 

extent  of,  nnder  Sancho  the  Great, 

Nbwfduhdlakd,  first  settlmaenU  in. 

647. 

678. 

break-np  of,  it. 

remains  distinct  from  OmuuIs.S83. 

its  decline,  6W. 

Newhavbm,  57&. 

J^l 

.A,  taken  by  Castile,  B51. 
OS ;  trt  TBOKDHJIJM. 
»,  TnrkLsh  tapilal  of  Room,  3fl3, 
recovered  bj  Aleiios  Komnteos.394. 
Empfre  of,  380,  3119,  400. 
its  extent  and  growlli,  (J, 
taken  by  the  Turks.  402,  461. 
NiK^PHOBOB    Ph6k&s.    Ea.°tem   Ktn- 
pcror,  his  ABiatFc  conijiie^tti,  S91. 
NiKOM^DBiA,  Romun  capital,  T6. 
taken  by  the  Turltfl,  402,  4(il. 
NiKOPoLia,  Itieiue  of,  IS6. 

battle  of,  454. 
NtiiES,  Saracen  conquest  of,  113. 
under  Antgon,  il4Q. 
annexed  to  France,  (J. 
NiHWiieBN,  Peaoe  of,  310, 3GS. 
NiBB,  (Bken  by  the  Turks,  4*1. 
Nisrsis,  fortress  of.  103,  103. 
NizzA,  connty  of,  2T1. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  272,  2f>0, 
taken  by  Buonaparte,  8C7. 
reetnred  to  Savoy,  .171. 
finally  annexed  by  Franre,  ES.'i,  295, 
371. 
NoGAi   Khar,   overlord   of    Bulgaria, 

446. 
NoBlCTTM,  conque.ft  of,  60, 

ID  the  dioGsse  of  IHyricuin,  SI. 

KOBKAN  TblaKhb.  the,  145,  H7.  I>76. 

NOBUANOr,  duchy  of,  146,  103,  33B. 

cliaracter  of  its  vusxalap*.  340. 

uniteil  with  England,  163,  leii,  168, 

344. 
union   of,  with    Aquitalne,    Aujou, 

and  Britanny,  341. 
annexed  by  Pliilip  Augustus.  34.'i. 
KOUtAHB,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  383,  407-409. 
in  Enffhind.  166. 
inBpeiros,  393-408.  410. 
thar  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  those  of  the  CruHadera,  412. 
KOBTBMBH,    u=e    of    tiie    name.    485 

their   settlements,    13S,    136,   ICS, 
487,568,  671,  E7B. 
NOBTHtTMBBRLAKD,  kingdom  of,  100, 
13.1,  163.  164. 
incorporated  with  Knfrland,  165. 
earldom  of,  granted  to   David,  165, 

B70. 
recovered  by  England.  570. 
NoBWAV,  lis   extent  and  settlements, 
134,135,  163.487. 
nniled    to    England    under    Cnut, 


formation    of   the    kingdoi 


uniied  with  Sweden,  480,  535. 
NoTO,  taken  by  Count  Kr>ger,  40H. 
Nova  «mnA,  ceded  lo  England.  364, 


ENPOI-ULAHA,  ITT. 

00 BOD,  beginning  of,  497,  499, 
commonwealth  at,  49D. 
Kusaia  represented  by,  600. 
docs  homage  lo  the  Mongols.  517. 
annexed  by  Muscovy,  618. 

Severian,  principality  of, 


Nov 

600. 

Sovi. Bazar  (Itassa),  439. 
NUHANTIA,  Roman  conquest  of,  G8, 
NuMiDii,  province  of,  60. 

NCrnbbbo,  !20,  226.  333, 
NVSTAD,  Peace  of,  529. 


kingdom  of,  its  extent,  3£)n. 
OCZAKOw,  annexerl  by  Russia.  466. 
Odgbsa,  does  not  answer  to  Odedsns. 

B33  inDte). 
Odo,  king  of  the  West.  Franks,   does 

homage  lo  Amulf,  143,  337. 
Odo  ACER,  his  reign  in  Italy.  97. 

overthrown  by  Tlieodorio,  ij. 
Dbsgl,  won  by  Denmark.  608,  G22. 

under  the  Sivord -brothers,  613. 

under  Sweden.  6SG. 
OaBES;  ttf  Maotauh, 
Oldbn'sukq,    united    with  Denmark, 
627. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  630. 

Grand  Doohy  of,  233, 

annexed  by  France,  228. 
Oloierd.  king  of  Lithuania.  GIG. 
OuvA,  Peace  of,  637. 
Olivbb^;a,  ceded  lo  Spain  by  Portu?al, 
666. 

Olybthos,  33. 
Opicans,  Obcans,  47. 
OraiKiON,  theme  of.  166, 
OpTIMAtOm,  themeot,  165, 
Gran,  conquered  by  Spain,  661. 
Obamob,  2VI. 

principality  of,  2T3. 

annexed  to  France,  2T3,  362. 
OBANGB   Riveb  8TAT&,  585. 

Obciiohenob,  its  position  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  27. 
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OscROMERoe.  Us  Kecon-Iary  positinn  in 
biBMric  lime*.  HI. 
destrojed  by  the  Thehatia,  S2. 
ObBOS,  418. 

Oeiknst,  Kcandinavion  cdIod;,  4S7. 
earidnmof,  571. 
pleiJged  U)  Scotland,  505. 
05<RHoeKa,  103. 
liSTMES,  theit  gettlements  Jn  Ireland, 

16J,  176. 
OrBO  DB  U  ROCBB,  fonnds  the  lord- 
ship of  AtbenB,  431. 
Otranto,  aj^hbistioprio  of,  176. 
lost  by  Ten  ice,  ibi. 
TurklBli  conquest  of,  4M. 
Otto    the    Great,    Empeior,  subdues 
Bcrengar,  162. 
crowned  at  Rome,  ib, 
OiTocAR  II.,   king    of    Bohemia,    his 

(•emian  domioion,  60(*,  StO, 
Ottoman    Turks,  their  positioo    in 
Europe,  IT,  160,  406,  468. 
compared  with   the   Magyars    and 

Bulgarians.  377. 
with  the  Saracens,  468. 
Uielr  special  oluiracter  as  Mahome- 
tant.  it. 


1  compared  with  the 

Eastern  Empire,  4ri8. 
their  origin,  460. 
elfect  oD,  of  the  Slocgol  jnva^on, 

ift. 
their  first  aettlemenls,  4lil. 
invade  Eoiope,  4Htt,  434.  461. 
tinder  Bajazet,  461. 
their  conquesU  of  Servia.  441. 
of  Tbessaly  and  Albaoia,  4116,  436. 
of  Bulgaria,  447. 
invade  Hnngary,  454. 
overthrown   by   Timonr,  404,  4G:.' 
reunited  under  Mahomet  1..  462. 
under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  ib. 
talce  Athens,  i^2. 

take  Constantinople,  404, 4B0.  462, 
their    conqne<ts    in    T'eioponntsus 

4.<<4. 
of  Trebizond  and  Ferateia,  438. 
of  Bosnia  and  Heriegovina.  44^. 
under  Sehm  and  Suleiman,  463. 
annex  the  duchy  of  Naaos,  438. 
■heir  conquest  of  Hungary.  454. 
greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 

464. 
decline  of  their  power,  464,  466. 
defeated  at  Vienna.  45.i 
lose  Hungary,  ih.,  466.  464. 
their  wars  with  Russia,  466. 
OuDENABDG.  beoomei  French,  .SGI. 

0V7£D0,  kingdom  ol,  BIS. 
tee  Leon. 


PAT 

Padebborn.  230. 
Padua.  247,  a.-iO. 

FAOANIA.  originally  Servian,  420. 

its  extent,  ii. 
Paiohia,  20. 
PA1.AIOLOOOS,  Hoase  of.  379, 40il. 

branch  of,  at  Montfemt,  347, 
Palatinate  of  ihe  Rhine.  280. 

unilcd  with  Ravan«,  3:jl. 
I'ALB,  fluctitatioDB  i>f  the,  ATIi. 
Palbiiho    (Panonnoa), 
colony,  49. 

taken  by  the  Barw^na,  382. 

lalicn  by  the  Normans,  10S. 

becomes  the  capitAl  of  Sicily,  i 
Palbstine,  ila  relations  to  Kooift  A 
Pampeluna,  diocese  of,  183. 

kingdom  of;  tre  Xavaksb. 
Panxoma,  Boman  conqnest  of,  St. 

in  the  diocese  of  Dtyiiciuii,  81. 

Lombard  kingdom  in,  109. 

Bulgarian  attempt  on,  389. 
Panosmob;  mv  Palermo. 
Papal     DoMnilOHA,    be^nning   iirsi 
growth    of,   242,   116.   £4(1,   il«, 
261. 

its  overl.lirow  and  reatorstion,  If. 
363,  371. 

annexed  by  France,  2fl0. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Ital^r. 

Paphlauoma.  kingdom  of.  39. 

theme  of,  154. 
Pap n  laqokians,  in  the  Homeric  cnls- 

logue,  38. 
Paroa,    commends    itself    to  Voniob 
425. 
surrendered  to  the  Tiirlca.  46  8. 
Pabib  (Lutetia  Parisiormn},  60. 

capital   of  the   diichy   of    Franc 

146. 
diiiitBl  and  centre  of  the  kingdom 

of  France,  148,  170. 
becomes  an  nruhbishopric.  I7S. 
Paris,  treaty   of,   365,  36S,   3TS,  46<, 


i8l. 
Parsia.  247,  248. 

given    to     the   Spanish 

26S.  26fl. 
the  dnchy  res  fired,  263. 
annexed  la  Piedmont,  364. 

PABTHBNOP.SAN    REPUBLIC,  the,  91 

PABTHI;  (rV   CrMANK 

Parthia.  ila  rivalry   with   Rome, 

S3. 
Pastitios,  cmsniling  act  of.  39*. 
Passarowitz,  Pea™  of,  466. 
Patbas,  under  the  Pope,  433. 

held  by  Venipe,  438.  43S. 
Patriabchatbb,  tte,  171-17*. 
;  feVXtot.VaT. 
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PAT 

Patrimony,  Papal  poasessions,  265. 
Patzinakr,  17,  117,  169,  161,  377. 
Pa  VIA,  old  Lombard  capital,  161,  243. 

county  of,  247,  248. 
•  Pax  Romana,'  67. 
PEL.ABGIANS,  use  of  the  name,  26. 

in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
Peloponn&sos,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 21. 

Homeric  divisions  of,  27,  28. 

changes  in,  29. 

united  under  the  Achaian  League, 
41. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  119,  386. 

theme  of,  166. 

won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
lb. 

Latin  conquests  in,  433. 

Venetian  settlements  in,  423,  426 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
433. 

becomes  an  Imperial  dependency, 
401. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  404,  434. 

Venetian  losses  in,  426. 

conquered  by  Venice,  426. 

recovered  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Pembrokbshibe,  Flemish  settlement 

in,  672. 
Pennsylvania.  680. 
Pentapous,  240. 
Pbntedaktylos  ;  iee  TaYoetos. 
Peratbia,  meaning  of  the  name,  437. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  438. 
Perghe,  united  to  France,  347. 
Perbkop,    conquered    by    Lithuania, 
516. 

added  to  Poland,  616. 
Pergam OS,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Perigubux,  343. 
Peristhlava,  first  Bulgarian  kingdom, 

389. 
Persia,  wars  of,  with  Greece,  33. 

with  Rome,  83,  101,  112. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  83, 114. 

revival  of,  101. 

Russian  conquests  in,  633. 
Peru,  Spanish  conquest  of,  661. 
Perugia,  246,  261. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  466. 

his  wars  with  Charles  XII.,  629. 
Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  288. 
Pharos  (Lesina),  36,  427. 
Philadelphia,  kept  by  the  Empire, 
402. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  403. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia,  under,  37. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  his 

annexations,  346. 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  bis  marriage,  347,  348. 


POL 

Philip,  his  momentary  occapation  of 

Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  his 

attempt  on  Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Buigundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted   to, 
361. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  306-307,  361. 
Philippeville,  held  by  France,  310, 

360. 
Philippine   Islands,  conquered   by 

Spain,  661. 
Philippopolis,  first  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of,  389. 
lost  to  the  Empire,  402. 
first  Russian  occupation  of,  390. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  402, 446, 

446. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  447. 
Phcenicians,  their  colonies,  29,  36,  67. 
Phokaia,  402. 

held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Ph6kis,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phrygians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Piacenza,  247,  248. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  266. 
PiCTS,  100, 667. 

united  with  the  Scots,  668. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  269,  368. 
reunited  with  Sardinia,  264. 
union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib. 
PiBTAS  JuLii ;  see  Pola. 
Pinerolo,  occupied  by  France,  369. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers 

Septimania,  126. 
Pisa,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
position  of,  262. 
conquers  Sardinia,  ib. 
subject  to  Florence,  ib. 
PlSBNUM,  80. 

Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  32. 
Plymouth,  678,  679. 
PODLACHIA,  conquered  by  Poland,  516. 
PODOLIA,  lost  by  Galida,  616. 

added  to  Poland,  ib. 

ceded  to  the  Turks,  464,  624. 

recovered  by  Poland,  ib. 
PoiTOU,  united  with  Aquitaine,  341, 
343. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  346. 

ceded  to  England,  349. 
Pola  (Pietas  Julii),    Roman   colony, 

64. 
PoLABic  branch  of  the  Slaves,  491 . 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  162,  206,  494. 

its  ecclesiastical  relations,  481. 

its  relations  to  the  Empire,  484, 
494.- 
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iu  extent  noder  Balealof,  ib. 

internal  divisioci  of,  496. 

ooiuolidation  of,  516. 

l>ompr&Dm  falls  away  from.  SOS. 

conqoesU  of,  5Ifi,  GIG. 

joined  witb  Littinnnia.  i&. 

tied  Bnasia  restore'I  to,  te3,  SIS. 

Zips  pledged  to,  153. 

11b  aoqaiBitiuna  from  the  Teutonic 

knights,  614. 
koqoirM  Livland,  S29. 
ooDijners  Roaiia,  5S3. 
itA  relutioas  wittt   Wallechia    and 

Moldavia,  455. 
iti  waia  with  Sweden.  6S5. 
OMles  Podolia  to  the  Turk.  4n4,  524. 
partitions  of,  317,  456,  5Si).   yn. 

698. 
fnrmatjon  of  tbe  new  IdDgdoni,  Si^, 

EST. 
united  to  Busia,  G37. 

TnLAKD,  LlTTLB,  4UG. 

I'OLES  (Iiecbi),  their  settlemenld.  495. 
]'ai,lzzA,  independence  of,  i'i'i, 
I'OLOTSK,  prinoipality  of,  600, 

J'tlLOVTKE;   a«CDH&X3. 

I'OUBRAKIA,     FOIIOKB,     FOHHEBH,   ltd 

extent,  gOS. 
itB  early  relations  lo  Poland,  493. 
Danish  conquests  in,  50G. 
falta  away  from  Folaml,  508,  r.Ot). 
iU  divisions,  205,  609. 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and 

Sweden,  £16,  318,  G'Jl. 
its  western  part  incorponitod  with 

Sweden,  218,  636. 
ceded    to    Denmark,  and  tbee   to 

f>rUK9ia,  231,  636. 
PouEBBLiA,  parchaaed  by  tbe  Teutonic 

knighu,  613. 
resloi^d  lo  Poland,  614. 
PoxDiCHERBY,  a    French  settlement, 

aS6. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  372, 
PONTHIBD,  county  of,  341, 

acquired  by  Williaio  of  Normandy, 

3*3. 

o  EDgland  in  1380,  31!i. 


extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  (WDID17. 

561,  56H,  D.'ia. 
i(«  geograplucal  poBition,  ES3. 
its  African  coRquesIs.  5G9. 


E7B. 


annexed  by  Burgundy,  306,  351. 
ceded  to  France,  ib..  351. 
PDKTOa,  kingdom  of,  311, 
Homan  cooqocst  of,  66. 
diocese  of  tlie  Kaateni  Frefeoture, 

roBTUGAL,  169,  644. 

ute  of  the  name,  4  {R<Ae\  SW 
fonjUtioD  Df  tlie  kingi\om,  6*'). 
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divides  the  Indies  with  Rpnin, 
annexed    lo    and    separated 
Spain,  654.  655. 
PoSKH,  Qrand  Ducliy  of,  2B0,  251.  &il 
POTIDAIA,  S3, 

Fbaq,  eccleeiastica]  province  of.  IM 
Peefbctitrbs.  of  the  Eoman  Kmpin, 

7fi-8l. 
rsEBBBUB<l,  Peace  of,  226, 
Pbevksa,  held  by  Venice,  437. 

ceded  to  the  Tork,  469. 
Prihokie;  jvr  Hbrzebovika. 
PuiKCB  Edward's  Isi-ajid,  Si3. 
PROVCH^AI.  language,  its  fall,  3ST. 
Pbovencb,  origin  of  tbe  name,  6ft 
part  of  Tboodorie's  kingdi      " 
ceded  to  the  Franks,  108. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  I 

145,  14». 
Angevin  counts  of.  271. 
annexed  to  France,  2T3,  3G6. 
PbOTJDBnce,  6T8.  B79. 
PBOViNuRa,  Roman,  nature  of,  6l| 

Eastern  and  Western.  ER. 
FKCS9IA,  use  of  tbe  name,  197. 31(^ 
long  remains  heathen,  482. 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  k 

in,  614. 
beginning  nt  the  dnchy.  Mi. 
its  geographical  position,  it. 
nnitod  with  Hrwidenbiirg,  21010 
621. 630.  " 

independent  of  Poland,  Ell. 
growth  of,  207,  £" 
kingdom  of,  816,  336,  S30, 
its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  217.  ] 
of  Kaai  Frieslaod.  318. 
itH  share  in  the  partition  of  F 

217,  630,  633, 
losses  of,  227,  328,  E36. 
recovery  and  iDcrease  of  its  ^ 

tory,  229,  230. 
head  of  North  OsrinaD  c 

tinn,  331. 
anocies     Sleswick,    Hoistein.   mJ 

Lauenburg,  334,  6S6. 
war  with  France,  236, 
FRirBBiA,  Western,  217,  637. 
'  JSSIA,  tkintli,  217,637. 
fKuBsiA,  New  East,  SIS, 
Pbl'sbiass,  their  settletnant,  SAtJ 
P«i.EnY8LAr,kingof  theWeiHU,ff 
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ROD 

V  PSKOI-,  commonweaUb  of,  4ni»,  517. 

KiCHARD  I„  of  England,  takes  CypruSi 

■         anneiced  by  Uuacovy,  61B. 

3S4. 

■      PIKLKOS.  435. 

Puerto  Rico.  563. 

KroA.  ecclesiastical  province  of,  190, 

PuPlc  Wabs.  tiie,  6*.  B7.  B8. 

under  the  fiword-brothers,  613. 

Pybenbbh,  Peace  of,  310,  3>4. 

under  Sweden,  52S. 

PVBBHoa,  38. 

RlMlBl(Arin.inum),66.251. 

RiPACURCIA,  647. 

KOBKBT  WiacARD,  dnkcof  Apslis,  408. 

QUADI,  87. 

his  oonqueBl»  in  Bpeiros,  ifr. 

Quebec.  3G4. 

KOUMB9TER,  bishopric  of,  18tt. 

qUIiKNSLAND,  68*. 

tion  of  Hungary,  389  (note). 

on  the  origin  of  the  name  Mag}-Br, 

448  (noTr). 

ila  proviucea  t'uiMA  and  Secvnda, 

80, 

Roger   L,  count   of    Sicily,   his  con- 

Raouba, origin  of,  118. 

quest;!,  408. 

ecclesisBiical  province  at,  191. 

kcep«  ber  independence,  4aa,  437. 

409. 

profera  the  Turk  to  Venice,  427. 

RoMACiNA  {R')manift),  represents  the 

annexed  to  Austria,  330, 1133. 

old  Klnrohate.  IS).  244. 

Halbiou,  Sir  Walter,  6T8. 

ori^n  of  the  name,  241,  376. 

Hama.  Hungarian  fcingdomof,  «9,467. 

cities  in,  261. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  2G4, 

ItAUBBURV,  gee  of,  186. 

Rohan,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastern 

JtAKIA;   KC  DtOKLEA. 

Empire.  62,  65,  70,  376.  378, 

ItASSA  iNovi  Baiar),  capital  of  Dioklua, 

continued  under  the  Turks,  Sa». 

43M. 

Roman  Empire ;  u-e  Empire,  Rohan. 

Rabtadt,  Peace  of,  362. 

Romania,  geographieal   name  of   the 

KiVKNNA,  residence   of   the  WeBteni 

EAstern  Empire,  376. 

Emperors.  83. 

Latin  Empire  of,  3B6. 

of  the  Qothici  kings,  S7. 

Romania  in  Italy ;  udo  Romagna, 

of  the  exarchs,  111. 

Romano,  lordship  of,  214. 

taken  by  the  Lombards,  III,  127. 

Home,    the  centre  of  European   his- 

its ecclesiastical  position,  175, 

tory.  8, 

under  Venice,  249, 

ori^nof.  61, 

last  by  Venice,  354. 

becomes  the  head  of  Italy,  il. 

Bbu  RvbhIA;  wcGauOIA. 

nature  of  her  provinces,  52,  G3. 

RBGENBBURa,  329. 

her     Macedonian    wars    and    con- 

Kbuqio. 247,  HBO, 

quests.  41,  43. 

ItEGNUM   JURENBE,   UM    of    the  U;iIUC, 

her  rivalry  with  Partliia,  67,  83, 

change  in  her  position,  82, 

KbVbl,  bishopric  of.  1S9,  E13, 

wars  of.  with  Persia,  8S,                                       

Jba  JVawwMioi.  title  of,  Mtf. 

Patriarchate  of,  173.  173.                                 ■ 

Rhbihb,  position  of   the  archbishop, 

her  later  history,  246.                                     H 

170. 

ecclesiasljoal  province  ot  179, 

restored  to  the  Pope,  360.                              H 

Bhine.  the   boundary  of  the   Roman 

incorporated  with  France,  ib.                      ^H 

Empire,  73. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  263,  371.                     ^M 

frontierof,3SO,  367,371. 

r^overed  by  Italy,  265,                                ^H 

Rhodes,  in  the    Homeric   catalogue. 

ROSKILD.  Treaty  of,  536,  536.                            ^M 

US. 

bishopnc  of,  189.                                          ^M 

Rostock,  611.                                               ^H 

held  bv  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 

RuTTWBIL,  282.                                                  ^H 

402,  430. 

Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  146.                  ^H 

revolntioua  of.  423. 

eccleuastical  province  of,  177.                    ^H 

knights  driven  oat  from,  430.  463. 

ROUH,  ifultan  of,  393.                                              ^M 

Rhode  Island,  ii7S,  GT9. 

Rouuanb.  origin  of  the  name,  376, 451 .            ^M 

RlA7,AN,  aunaied    by   Musoovy,    617. 

inference   drawn  from  their  oame             ^1 

519. 

ana  language,  62,  66.                                 H 

RoiTMARB,  tlu^ir  □ortbern  eeltlementa, 

fGl,  4SH. 
Roc  WAN  I  A.,  4fiS,  4  ST. 

principality  of,  ITO. 

offecU  of  the  Treaty  oE  Berlinoii,  ib. 
RoincEMA,  Eastern.  171. 
RaUBBlLLOH.  released  from  homage  to 
France,  S47,  543, 

recovered  by  Aragon,  SS3,  GG5. 

finally  anoexed  by  France,  a64,  360, 


Ru: 

UuRSiA,  its  origiti,  161,  162,  497. 

its  relatioQB  towards  the  Turks,  465. 
geographical  cootinuity  of  its  con- 

qaeslB,  4BH. 
origin  of  the  naiDe.  497  {note),  4Dg. 
McleaiBSticaJ  relations  of,  181, 1S4, 

496. 
its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

16U,  4S4. 
its  imperial  style,  1S4. 
Rcandinaviaji    settlement    in,   4S8, 

4»7. 
advance   of,  against  Chaxars  and 

Fins,  4!i8. 
its  rolers  bocotne  Blavonic,  ib. 
Htteinpts  on  Constantinople,  ib. 
lis  isolation,  439 

ltd  first  occupation  of  Biii|;aria,  390. 
divided    into    principalities,    49'J, 

600. 
becomes  tribulai?  to  the  Mongols, 

5ie. 

efToat  of   the   Oerman  conquest  of 

Li  viand  on.  504. 
Lithuanian  oonquests  in,  51i. 
revival  of,  616  et  tog. 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  618. 
ad^-ance  of,  518.519.  5-ii-yH,  52X- 

630,  63;j-634,  SSS-.'iaS. 

compared  with  Sweden,  624. 

wars  with  Sweden,  E^jo,  03 H,  6i)5. 

conquered  by  Poland,  623. 

lant^  recovered  by,  U. 

assnmes  the  title  uf  Empire,  639. 

becomes  a  Baltic  power,  ib. 

wots  with  Persia,  ib. 

its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land, 530,  532. 

no  original  Polish  terrllory  gained 
at  tbis  time  by.  531!,  538. 

her  annexations  of  Grim  and  Jc- 
desan,  lefi,  633. 

Cc>iiqD«rs  Finland  wvS.  T>e!sBi&b\a-, 
J  66.  63&. 


later  acqs  isil  ions,  688,  639. 
extent   and    character  of    tit 

its  territory  in  America  sold  I 
United  »tat«e.  540. 
RcEStA,  Red ;  iM  QALiaiA. 
RtTTHBRuns,  449. 
1{UTI.AND,  formation  of  the  shire, 
RVBWICK,  Peace  of,  361   "' 


Sabises,  47,61. 
Sacubek-Lauehburq 

BUBO.' 
t^AOUNTUM,  taken  by  Hannibal.  ET. 
;iAiKT    Amdkbws.   eoclestaabca] 

vince  of,  18S. 
Baiht  Asaph,  bishopric  of,  187. 
^AiNT  Davids, bishopric  of,  16T. 
Saint  Domixuo,  Spaaisfa  setilemenli 
in.  561. 
French  settlement  in,  36S. 
its  independence.  3T2. 
distinct,  from  Bayti,  6^3. 
«r  Havti. 
Saint  Galled,  abbey  and 

222, 280,  "S3.  284. 

Saint   John,    kni^ts     of, 

Rhodes.  402.  430. 

Iheir  uonqnests,  430. 

Malta  grsjited  to.  412.  430. 

driven  ont  of  Rhodes.  430, 

Saint  John   of  Mamienne, 

of.  177. 
Saikt  LOCIA,  kept  by  England.: 
Saint  Oker.  held  by  Spain.  361. 
Saint    Petkhssitbo,    foundation  u>, 
629. 

Saint  Pol,  31S. 

saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  tee  Hsuxt!"- 

nNA. 
Kaladik,  takes  Jeruialem,  414. 
Salauib,  its  position  in  tltc  Homeric 

catalogue,  37. 
Salebbo.  principality  of.  161,  If 
Salisbitrt,  diocese  of,  187. 
Salona.  Botnae  eolony.M. 

destroyed,  118, 
Bal6ka,  principality  of ,  433. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  436, 
SALnuco,  disputed  bomnge  of.  S" 
394. 

annexed  by  France,  29S. 

ceded  to  Savoy.  296,  369, 
Salzburq.  archbishopric  of.  180.  SSI. 

bei!<iroes  a  secular  eleotOTHte,  2!6. 

annexed  by  Austria,  SST. 
\  coded  to  Bavaria,  228. 


J 


.463.  ^H 
nd.3Ti^l 


!  Homeric 
436,    ^H 


>,33<^H 
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8AK 

Samaitxs,  501. 

8AMLAND,  Danish  occupation  of,  488. 

Bamnitbs,  47. 

their  wars  with  Borne,  62. 
conquered  bj  iSulla,  ib. 
Samkium,  75. 
8amo,  kingdom  of,  489. 
8AMOOITIA,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  513. 
restored  to  Lithuania,  514. 
annexed  by  Russia,  532. 
Sam  OS,  33. 

theme  of,  155. 

won  back  to  the  Bmpire,  400. 
held  by  the  Maona,  42i). 
Samsoun,  31)9. 
Bancho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  547. 
Sak  Marino,  independence  of,    254, 

260,  262,  265. 
8an  Stbpano,  treaty  of,  471. 
Santa  Maura  ;  see  Leuk^s. 
Saracens,  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 
rise  of,  111,113. 
their  conquests  of  Persia,   Africa, 

and  Spain,  114,  157,  377. 
their  province  in  Gaul,  115,  543. 
greatest  extent  of  their  power,  115, 

116,543. 
conquest  of  Sicily,  382. 
their  wars  wirh  Pisa,  244. 
compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

458. 
end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  543. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  517. 
Sakdica  ;  iee  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  45. 

its  inhabitants,  55. 

Roman  conquest  of,  ib. 

province  of,  80. 

lost  to  the  Bastem  Empire,  382. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  246. 

conquered  by    Aragon,    252,    257, 

556. 
united  to  Savoy,  268. 
kingdom  of,  268, 264. 
Sathas,  M.,  his  derivation  of  Moraia, 

431. 
Savona,  march  of,  242. 
Savoy,  House  of,  240. 

position  and   growth  of,  270,  280, 

et  seq. 
originally  Burgnndian,  286. 
its  relations  to  Geneva,  289. 
annexes  Nizza,  290. 
its  claims  on  Saluzzo,  291, 292. 
Bernese  conquests  from,  281. 
Italian  and  French    influence    on, 

its  decUne,  293,  294. 


SCO 

Sayot,  ita  later  history,  896,  297. 
French  annexations  from,  366. 
French  occupation  of,  255, 293,  294, 

297,  358. 
Italian  advance  of,  255. 
its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

268. 
boundaries  of,    after  the    fall    of 

Buonaparte,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  265,  371. 
Saxon  Mark,  the,  202. 
Saxons,  87,  94,  99,  100. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  100. 
Saxony,  conquered    by    Charles    the 
Great,  125,  130. 
its  geographical  position,  144. 
duchy  of,  ift.,  208,  211. 
use  of  the  name,  196,  213. 
break-up     of    the     duchy,      212, 

218. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of   213, 

214. 
circles  of,  209,  213. 
kingdom  of,  204,  228,  2.S2. 
dismemberment  of,  230,  232. 
SCALA,     the,    rule   of,    at     Yerona, 

249. 
ScANDBRBEO,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 
436. 
his  death,  437. 
Scandinavia,  its   ecclesiastical   pro- 
vinces, 189. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

166,  478. 
compared  with  Spain,  479. 
Eastern  and  Western    aspects    of, 

480. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  482. 
kingdoms  of,  134,  167,  485. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 

with  that  of  Germany,  502. 
its  settlements,  488,  497,  505,  571, 
576. 
Scania,  originally  Danish,  134,  485. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

504. 
Hanaeatic  occupation  of,  511. 
annexed  to  Sweden,  526. 
SOHAPFHAUSBN,    joins  the  Confede- 
rates, 280. 
ScHLBSiBN ;  tee  Silesia. 
SCHWERIN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
SOHWYZ,  278. 

SCLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  492. 
Danish  conquest  of,  606. 
Scotland,  use  of  the  name,  3. 
its  origin,  100,  566,  567,  674. 
dioceses  of,  188. 

its  greatness  due  to  its  English  ele- 
ment, 566. 
historioAl  position  of,  ib. 


acknowled^B   the    Englub   suprc- 

maoy,  d(>6. 
different  tennrcs  of  the  dominiimK 

of  its  kingn,  6S!i. 
grant  oF  Lothum  and  Cuni)>crliitiil 

to,  165,  S6R. 
its  shlftinc;  relations  towards  Eog- 

land,  570, 
ita  anion  with  En^liuirl,  GTI. 
Scots,    tbdr  settlement    hi    Brilain, 
100,  567. 
their  union  with  the  Pictii,  H. 
f!CUTAKT  ;  Me  SKODBA. 
ScTYTKl*,  Koman  province  of,  78. 
^BBABTatA.  theme  of,  154. 
KEiiASTOPOL,  answers  to  old  Cherscn, 

Sebenioo,  under  Venice,  fJH. 
ecLBuXEIA.  independpnce  of.  40. 

annexed  to  the  Botpire  by  Trajan, 

102. 
theme  of,  154. 
E>GLBUKID^  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  30. 
Kbuii  I.,  Baltan,  bio  ccinquesls  in  Sjria 

and  Buypt,  463. 
Heuih  II.,  Saltan,  conqnen  Tunia  and 

Cyprus.  46*. 
Seuuk   Turks,   their  iniafioca,   377. 
39S. 
driven  ba<?k  by  Ihe  Komnfnoi,  994. 
weakened  by  the  Uooguls,  l(iO. 
Selbhv,  see  of.  1B7. 
ISBLXMBHIA.  won  bfick  to  the  Empire, 
400,  404. 

S  BUI  CALL)  A.   SBHIGOLA,  601. 

part  of  the  dnchy  ot  Curlnnd,  fi2T. 
dominioii  of  the  Sword- bro them  in, 
CI."). 
Rbhitic  nations  in  Europe,  IE. 
SemfaCH,  battle  of.  322. 
Kbma   Oallioa    (Sinignglia).   Koman 

colony,  66. 
Sbhh,  ecclegiastical  province  of,  I7T. 

divided,  178. 
Skptikahi*  iGothial.  S3.  B43. 
Saracen  conqueiit  of.  115,  123. 
recovered  by  the  Franks,  116,  123. 
march  of,  146. 
Sgrtia,  Slavonic  ctaractpr  of,  118.167. 
385,  438. 
conqnered  by  Simeon,  3H9,  43l>. 
ita  relations   to   the  Empire,    167, 

4-AQ. 
rMtoted  to  tU« Emii\te.^W,  W^.      [ 


itsixiMeationson  Uie  Hailrialic,  4:iO. 

lo-oa  Bosnia,  439. 

advance  of,  under  Stephen  Diul.ae, 

403.  440. 
Bmpireof,  43G.  140. 
rule  of,  in  Epciroir,  43fi. 
break-up  of  the  Empire,  441, 
later  kingdom  of,  ib. 
conquests  and  delivcrmnccB  of* 

447. 
ccnqnered  by  Ualiomet  tlie 

462. 

revolts  and  delivcranoes  of,  460. 

enlarged  by  the  Berlin  l>ealv,  (70. 

SEiiviASS,  never  wholly  enslaved.  443. 

foiirfuld  separation  of  the  ziatiUD, 

470. 

Sevbria,  oonquered  by  LiUioanin, &IA. 

won  back  liy  Ivan  Ihe  Great,  SS3. 
Sbvbrik,   Bamit  of,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia, 4S2. 
Srvbn  WRKse'  Wab,  the,  2.1J. 
Rejvbn  Yeakh'  Was,  366, 
SBVtLLB,    ecclesiastical     provinci 
183. 
recovered  by  Castile,  B51,  SSJ. 
Skorxa,  House  of,  24S. 
SHSRBOKlfB,  see  of,  iSB. 
Shetland,  Scandinavian  catouj. 


of,  i*. 


I 
i 


8HISWAN,  G.IS. 

HuBRiA,  kbanat  of.  518. 

Russian  conquest  of,  S28. 
BlCiLT,  early  inhabitants  of,  4S,  481^ 

Phcenioian  colonies  ■□,  35.  • 

(Ireek  colonies  in,  S3,  34,  48.  49,  KB. 

the  tirsC  Bonian  province,  63,    54, 
SO. 

state  of.  under  Bome,  64. 

Orcek  dviliioition  of,  ib. 

theme  of,  166. 

Sitraocn  conquest  of,  379. 3811. 

n  covered  by  Oeot^  Maniakcs.  382. 

tinall;  lost  to  the  Eai-tera  Eiupiie, 
385. 

Korman  kingdom  of,  139,  257,  37!>, 
383,  406.  40Q. 

its  conqaesiB  from  the  Boslem  Em- 
pire, 408,  409, 

never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Euid 
24a 
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SIC 

Sicily,  nnited  with  Aragon,  257,  B66, 
567. 

united  with  Savoy,  258. 

with  Austria,  ib. 

with  Naples,  258,  557. 

its  practical  efifacement,  412. 

compared  with  the  Crusading  states, 
ib. 

compared  with  Venice,  417. 
giciLiES,  The  Two,  kingdom  of,  257, 
258,263,410. 

their  relation  to  the  Empire,  240. 

united  with  Aragon,  556. 

part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  557. 

divided,  261. 

reunited,  263. 

separated,  264. 

joined  to  Italy,  265. 
SicuLi ;  see  Szbklers. 
SiDOX,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Si£B£NBt)BeKN,  origin  of    the  name, 
451  (note). 

see  TajLimsiLVAXLL. 
SiEGMUND,  Emperor,  326. 
SiEOMUND,  Duke  of  Austria,  323. 
biENA,  archbishopric  of,  175. 

commonwealth  of,  245,  252. 

annexed  by  Florence,  252. 
SiKANIAKS,  49. 
BiKELS,  49. 

Siky6n,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
a  Dorian  city,  29. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
under  the  Acciauoli,  432. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
205,  495. 
passes  under  Bohemian  supremacy, 

205,  509. 
joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 

510. 
becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 

of  Austria,  ib. 
the  greater  part  conquered  by  Prus- 
sia, 217,  530,  532. 
its  isolated  position,  217,  229. 
iSiLVAS,  comjuered  by  Portugal,  550. 
Simeon,    Tzar   of   Bulgaria,  his  con- 
quests, 389. 
SiND,  116. 

.Sin6p6,  36,  40,  66,  437. 
SiRMiUM,  3U4,  448. 
SiTTEN,  see  of,  177,  269. 
skipetar;  «^  Albanians. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  63. 
Servian,  420. 
dominion    of    the    Balsa    at,  441, 

443. 
sold  to  Venice,  424,  443. 
taken  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror, 
425. 
Skopia,  440,  445. 


SPA 

Slaves,  their  settlement  and  migra- 
tions, 15,  116,202,377. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16, 118. 
their  two  main  divisions,  117, 161. 
parted  asunder   by  the    Magyars, 

161,  448. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  118. 
in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  119,  385. 
recovered  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  388. 
remain  on  Taygetos,  ib. 
their  relations  to  Germany  and  the 
Western  Empire,  162,  202,  205, 
206,  481,  482. 
general    history    of   the    Northern 
Slaves,  481-482,  497. 
Slavla,  duchy  of,  509. 
Slavinia,  name  of,  119. 
Slavonia,  334,  450. 
Slavonic  Gulp,  492. 
Sleswick,  duchy  of,  218,  507. 

its  relations   with    Denmark,  218, 

607. 
under  Christian  I.,  508. 
effect  of  the  Peace  of  Boskild  on, 

526. 
guaranteed  to  Denmark,  530. 
wars  in,  234. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  ib.,  536. 
Slovaks,  440,  493. 
Smolensk,  principality  of,  500. 
conquered  by  Lithuania,  516. 
its   shift  ings   between   Russia  and 
Poland,  523. 
Smyrna,  33. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  402. 
Sobrarbb,  547. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  548. 
united  to  Aragon,  ib. 
Social  War,  the,  52. 
Sofia  (Sardica),  taken   by    the  Bul- 
garians, 389. 
by  the  Turks.  447. 
SOLOTHURN,   joins   the  Confederates, 

269,  280. 
Sorabi,  491. 

Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4  (note),  5. 
its  geographical  character,  10. 
non- Aryan  people  in,  12,  13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 
Greek  and   Phcenician  settlements 

in,  35,  57. 
its  connexion  with  Gaul,  57. 
first  Roman  province  in,  ib, 
final  conquest  of,  58. 
diocese  of,  81. 
settlements  of  Suevi  and  Vandals  in, 

89,  90,  92,  93. 
fall  away  from  the  Empire,  89. 
1        West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  91. 
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sw» 

Spaix.  aDatbere  part  al.  won  back  to 

KTKTIDI.  !15,530. 

Um  Bmrare.  lOB,  15T. 

SrouBOTA.  Peace  of,  StS. 

rMOnqoeted    by   Wat-Oothi.  113. 

Stouuks.  iOC. 

61S. 

Huwea  omiqiKM  of,  llfi.  157, 138. 

inMt). 

MS. 

Stkalbcsd.  sn.  SSO. 

■eparatcd  from  the  Eastern  Calipb- 

ate.  116. 

360. 

conqnoHTi  of  Charles  the  Great  in. 

•eiied  by  LewU  XIV..  199.  MS. 

131,  CM. 

restored  lo  Gennant-.  S35. 

Inundation  ot   it«  kingdoms,    138. 

Stbathclvdb.  133,  134.  667.  5M 

H8.  rt  wj. 

acknowledges    the   English   mi»    , 

its  ecdoiartical  divisions,  182.  \83 

macj".  163,  165. 

fffanted  to  Scotland.  165,  6». 

Franoe,  3fi3. 

Stebutz.  Grand  Dacby  of.  »«. 

its  quaei -imperial  chaiacter.  479. 

STBiGOsnuji  (Gran),  ecclesinlical  ir» 

vine*  of.  191. 

with  South-eaatem  Europe.  648. 

aTBrM6N,  theme  of.  156. 

nation  or,  grew  out  of  tha  war  with 

STYBIA   (Steiermark).  dnchj-  ot.  tO. 

318. 

king  o(.  use  of  the  title.  65S. 

anneied  by  Bohemia,  319. 

Atricu  HasMilinaiu  in.  6S0.  661 , 

SuDsaava  ;  *(■  Hkbridks- 

end  of  thtni  rule  in,  6S4. 

SuBVl,  their  settleraenla,  83.  90.  91. 

divides  the  Indies   with   Portutf*!. 

SDi,Bt«iAH.  the  Lawgiver,  liis  oniqwA 

GflO. 

454.  46S.  4I>3.                                        1 

extent  of,  under  Charlea  V-.i64,556. 

66T. 

HrsiATBA,  Dutch  Ktilement  in.  3tiS 

its  conquests  in  Africa,  B61. 

SuBAT,  French  factory  at,  366. 

its  insular  posscwious,  ib. 

Sua*,  march  of.  242. 

«  us  DAL,  409. 

ila  possewions  in  the  Wert  Il«U™, 

HC7SBKX.  kingdom  of.  163.  GT3. 

6M 

SuTflBBLAND. Scandinavian  setUemefit 

8PAt.&T0,  itoori^n.  lie. 

in,  487.  668- 

SlTTOKiHA,  Ottoman  ^nCier  extoriL 

onder  Venice,  42B. 

to.*3T.                   ^m 

Charles  the  Great,  186.  ISI.  946. 

SriATOPLUK.fomids  the  Oi«at  UOOlH 

remains  part  oE  Karolintfia,  US. 

kingdom.  490.                       ^^H 

its  eitent  and  division,  6*7. 

SvlATOSLAr.  overruns  Bul|raria,M^H 

Si-AnrsH     Monarch  r,     the     greatest 

eiient  of.  B5T. 

SWABtA,  909.                                               ^H 

partition  of.  «*. 

uiroleof.  2^1.                              ^H 

Sparta,  her  Buprenmcy.  30. 

Joins  thH  Aobaian  leagne.  41. 

its  losses,  3iX 

SWBDES.  136.  162,  468. 

annexed  W  France,  SMB. 

ita  position  in  the  Baltin,  479,  480- 

restored  to  Uermany.  371. 

beoomes  Bavarian,  9.13. 

its  relation  to  the  Empire,  ib. 

Spkka,  oriifinally  Servian.  420. 

its  conquest  of  Curhmil.  *88. 

annexed  by  AnstrisL,  9116.  444.  457. 

of  Finland.  BOa.  605. 

Spolbto,    Lombard    duuhy    of,    111, 

joined  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 

101. 

604. 

Stati  dboli  Phbsidi.  asS,  !61.  413. 

separated,  (ft. 

STKIBBMAEK  ;  KB  BTYBIA. 

conqnon  Kithland,  623. 

SiKPHBN     DtTeEU.Ni    extent    of     the 

growth  of,  compared  with   Riwsia, 

Servian   Empire  under,  403,  4S4, 

630.  684- 

440, 

advance  of.  under  Otutavtis   Adol- 

Spbpmbn  Tvabtro.  king  of   Bosnia. 

pbus,  6S6. 

443. 

wars  of,  with  Russia  and  Poland,  ib. 

HTBI'RKN      UB09H,    his     oonqiiesl     of 

advance  of,  against  Denmark  and 

Thewttlj  wid  iltU,  *a5, 4*1. 

Norway,  it. 
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iWEDBN,  its  German  territories,  218. 
greatest  extent  of,  526,  527. 
ita  settlements  in  America,  579. 
its  decline,  529. 
its    later    wars  with   Bnssia,  529, 

535. 
losses  of,  529,  530,  535. 
its  union  with  Norway,  480,  535. 
iwxfis  League,  beginning  and  growth 
of,  269,  276,  et  teq. 
its  geographical  position,  283. 
SWTTHIOD ;  see  Svbaland. 
lnnrzEELAND,  represents  the  Bnrgun- 
dian  kingdom,  150,  266,  300. 
parted  ott  from  the  German  king- 
dom, 209. 
German  origin  of  the   Confedera- 
tion, 269,  274,  276. 
popular  errors  about,  277. 
eight  ancient  cantons  of,  278. 
effect  of,  on  the  Austrian  power,  223, 

320. 
beginning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 

279. 
thirteen  cantons  of,  280. 
its  allied   and  subject  lands,  281, 

282. 
extent  and  position  of  the  League, 

283. 
it«  Savoyard  conquests,  281,  282. 
its  relations  with  France,  356. 
abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 

283. 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 

284. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  368. 
nineteen  cantons  of,  284. 
present  confederation  of  twenty- two 
cantons,  ib. 
8WOBD-BROTHBRS,    their    connexion 
with  the  Empire,  512. 
established  in  Livland,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  ib, 
separated  from  them,  514,  521. 
fail  of  the  Order,  521. 
Sybaris,  Greek  colony,  49. 
SYRACUSB,  Greek  colony,  49. 
Roman  conquest  of,  54. 
taken  by  the  Saracenii,  882. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  ib. 
by  the  Normans,  408. 
Syria,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Roman  province  of,  66. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  114. 
partially  restored  to  the  Empire, 

391. 
conquered  by  Selim  L,  463. 
SzEKLBBS,  settlement  o^  in  Transsil- 
vania,  451. 
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Tainarob,  boundary,  21. 
Tangier,  543,  559,  577. 
Tahnenbebo,  battle  of,  514. 
Taobmina  (Tauromenion),  taken   by 

the  Saracens,  382. 
Tabantaisb,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
176. 
part  of  Savoy,  270. 
Tarantum    (Taras),    early  greatness 
of,  49. 
archbishopric  of,  176. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 
Tabipa,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
Tabbaoona,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  550. 
Tabsob,  restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Tabtars;  tee  Mongols. 
Tasmania,  584. 
TAUBoe,  Mount,  its  importance  as  a 

boundary,  63. 
Taubom ENiON ;  tee  Taobmina. 
TaVgetos,  Slave  settlement  on,  388. 
TCHEBNIGOF,  principality  of,  500. 
lost    and     recovered    by    Poland, 
523. 
Tbmbswab,  456. 
Tenda,  county  of,  295. 
TfiNOS,  held  by  Venice,  424. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib.,  426. 
Tebbounia  (Trebinje),  420,  440. 
Tebba  Fibma,  compared  with  Ijirftpos, 

26  (note). 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  connexion 
with  the  Western  Empire,  512. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Sword>brothers,  ib. 
separated  irom  them,  514,  521. 
their  losses,  ib. 
their  cessions  to  Poland,  ib. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization    of  their    domioion, 
521. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15,  84,  87, 
98. 
their  wars  with  Rome,  86. 
confederacies  among,  ib. 
Texas,  562. 
Thasom,  32. 

Thebes,  head  of  the  Boi6tian  League, 
27,  31. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  32. 
Theodobe  Laskabis,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  399. 
Theodobic,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 
his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

THEB1I&,  33  ;  tee  THE88ALONIK&. 

Thbspbotians,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
.  logue,  27. 
invade  Thessaly,  30. 


THESSALOSiKfe,  theme  of.  I5S. 

kinKciom  of,  S9T. 
TKESBALOinKfi.  iw  effects  on  the  Latin 
Empire,  3fl7. 

its  e««nt  under  Boniface.  367.  398. 

t«kRn  b;  Mif^hael  of  Gpeiros.  HSg. 

Empire  of,  ib. 

separated  from  Gpeiros,  ib, 

incorporat-ed   with   the   Empire    of 
Sikain,  ««. 

sold  to  Venice.  *19.  435. 

taken  by  the  Tnrks,  401,  419.  *62. 
Thkssaly,  21, 

Theaprotian  inTarinn  of.  30. 

subseryient  to  Macedonia,  'A9,  41 , 

province  of,  TB. 

part  of  the  tiogdom  of  Thesealonikf . 


Turkish  conqnest  of,  i*. 

THIONVIt.r.B,  .^10. 

Thibti  Ybabs"  Wah,  the,  909,  S15, 

121,  .^69. 
TrOpiA.  Hnose  of,  Albaniati  kings  in 

EpeirOB.  435. 
Thobs,  Peace  of,  614. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  ii32. 
Thbacb,  GreeV  colonies  in,  SO,  33. 
its  geography,  ib, 
conquerecl  by  Rome,  70. 
diocese  of.  7S. 
theme  of,  166. 
THBAOIANS,  in  the  Homeric  catalognp, 

£8. 
TmtAKfisiON.  theme  of.  1S5. 
THimoAU,  won   from  Anslria  by  the 
ConfedetBtes,  279,  323. 
Ijwomea  a  canton,  284. 
THimiNOlA,  314. 
TdL'ErKGlAHa,  94. 

ctmqnered  by  the  Franks,  121. 

TCBBRtSE  RBPUBLIC.  2i"9. 

Tirisn,  281. 

TIBBANB8,  kingr  of  Armenia,  subdued 

hy  the  Romans,  BR. 
TiMorB,  overthrows  Bajaiet,  404.  4P2. 
TINOITANA.  province  of.  81. 
Ttrnovo,  kingnlom  of,  44fi. 
TOBAQO.  S73. 
Tocco.  House  of,  effects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  4HB. 
ToLBPO,  Brehbishopric  of,  183. 
kin^oni  of,  647. 

conquered  hj  Alfonso  VI,  .')*3,  oflO, 
Rfi3. 
TOBTONA,  24,3.  26S. 
ToRTUBA,  Aragoneae  oanqnest  of.  5>>(). 
Tori,,  annexed  by  France,  laS,  3fi8, 
I'oi'Lol'SE,  Roman  lyAony.  &S. 


Tl'A 
Tori.oi:8E,  capital  of  the  West  OolbK 

kingdom,  as.  178. 
Toi;boC8B,  connty  of.  146,  341. 

ecclesiastical  provitice  of,  178, 

annexed  to  France,  34fi, 
Tdubaihe.  imited  to  Anjoo,  tUS. 

annexed  by  Philip  Angnstiu.  StS. 
Toupiioi.  448  (note). 
TocBNAY,  heooines  PreniA.  361. 
TiHTES.  battle  of .  116. 
Totnts,  bishopric  of.  177. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  hiscoQqnertB,Tl,T1, 
102. 

forms  the  province  of  Dacia,  73. 
TttAKi.  lost  by  Venice,  2S4. 

TRANBPADANB  RaPT7Bl.IC,  269. 

Tkanssiltania,  .3.31. 

conquered  by  the  Maftyars,  4fil. 

Teutonic  colonies  in,  ib. 

tributary  to  the  Turk,  456. 

incorporated  with  Hunnarr.  456. 
Transvaal,  annexation  of,  58S. 

its  later  history,  iA, 
Trap,  420, 

The  BIN  JB  ;  jw  TRRBtiuTdA. 
TBEfllz0SD{Trape»OQB).cityot,  36,154, 

F,mpire  of.  SOT.  4.37. 

acknowiedsre*  the  Eastern  Kraperor. 

conquered  bv  the  Turks,  438,  462. 
Tbbbt,  countT  of.  341. 

bishopric  of.  161.219.  318. 

flncttiates    between    Germanr  ud 
Italy,  200.  " 

march  of,  ifc,,  24.3. 

within  the  Austrinn  circle,  2S!I. 

nnneied  by  Bavaria,  286. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230,  263,  BBl."^ 

part    of   the    French  kingdOD 
Italy,  260, 
TaiATimA;  meSnpiA. 
Trier,  taken  bv  the  Franks.  95, 

ecclegiBsticsl  province  of,  1 78, 

chancellorship  of  Qaol  held  bgrfl 
archbishops,  180. 

annexed  to  France.  826. 

restored  to  German v,  371. 
TmESTE,  949. 

commends   itself   to  Austria    938 
,322. 
TRlNtDAD,  662. 

Tripolis  (Asia),  comity  of,  413, 
TwPOLlR  (Africa),  conquered  by  Snlei- 
man,  4S4, 

TRn,TAN9.  28, 

Trosdhjbk    (Nidaro*),    ecclesu 
province  of.  I81>, 

ceded  to  Sweden,  626. 

restored  to  Norway,  GS6. 
Tbotbs,  treaty  of,  849, 
Tv  (.»,  ecclesiastical  provioc 
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TuKis,  conquests  and  losses  of,  by  the 
Turk,  464. 

conquered  b?  Charles  V.,  464,  661. 

relations  of  France  with,  372. 
Turanian  nations  in  Europe,  17,  377. 
Turin,  Savoyard  capital,  296 
Turks,  Magyars  so   called,   392,  448 

(note),    tee   alio    Ottomans    and 

8ELJUKS. 

Tuscany,  use  of  the  name,  241. 

commonwealths  of,  244,  246,  261. 

grand  duchy  of,  266,  263. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  266,  331. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
TusciA,  use  of  the  name,  80. 
Tver,  617. 

annexed  by  Musoovy,  618. 
Tyre,  Phoenician  colony,  36. 
Tyrol,  within  the  circle  of  Austria,  223. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230,  322,  334. 
Tzar,  origin  of  the  title,  629  {note). 
Tzargrad,  use  of  the  name.  498. 
Tzern AGORA ;  tee  Montenegro. 
TZERNOIEVICH,  dynasty  of,  443. 
TZETINJE,  foundation  of,  443. 

Ukraine  Ck)88ACK8,  624. 
Ulster,  province  of,  188,  674. 
United  Provinces,  the,  308. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
309. 

colonies  of,  id.,  679. 
United    States   of     America,    the 
greatest  colony  of  England,  677. 

formation  of,  678-680. 

acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, 680. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  681. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  682. 

cessions  to,  by  iSpain,  662. 
Unterwaldbn,  canton  of,  278. 
Upsala,  archbishopric  of,  189. 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  261. 

a  papal  fief,  ib. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  266. 
Uri,  canton  of,  278. 

obtains  the  Val  Levantina,  279. 
Utica,  I'hoenician  colony,  36. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  302. 

annexed  to  Bui^ndy,  307. 

archbishopric  of,  182. 

province  of,  308, 

peace  of,  311,  361,  364. 

Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  279. 
Valence,  annexed  totheDaaphiny,172. 
Valencia,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  661,  663. 


VEN 

Valenciennes,  annexed  by   Franco, 

310,  349. 
Valeria,  province  of,  80. 
Valladolid,  bishopric  of,  183. 
Valois,  county  of,  341. 

added  to  France,  343. 
Valtellina,  won  by  Graubilnden,  281 . 
united  to  the   French  kingdom  of 

Italy,  260. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  263. 
Vandals,  89. 

their  settlements  in  Spain  and  in 

Africa,  91,  92. 
end  of  their  kingdom,  108. 
Varna,  battle  of,  441,  464. 
Varus,  defeated  by  Arminius,  69. 
Vasco  db   Gama,  discovers  Ca{)e  of 

Good  Hope,  669. 
Vasto,  march  of,  242. 
Vaud,  part  of  Savoy,  270. 
conquered  from  Savoy,  281. 
freed,  284. 
Barons  of,  289. 
Vbii,  conquered  by  Rome,  61. 
Vbnaibsin,  ooimty  of,  271. 

annexed  to  Franoe,  273,367. 
Vbnkti  48 

Venetia,  48,  241,  269,  266. 
Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
province  of.  80. 
Venice,  her  origin,  48,  97. 
patriarchal  see  of,  173. 
her  greatness,  249,  264,  379. 
relations  to  the  Eastern    Empire, 

281,  340,  391. 
compared   with    Genoa  and  Sicily, 

416,  417. 
her  first  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 

Croatia,  421. 
her  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,  396. 
compared  with  Sicily,  417. 
effect  of  the  fourth  Crusade  on,  418. 
inherits  the  position  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,  418,  426. 
her  'dominion  primarily  Hadriatic, 

419,421. 
her  possession  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 

Thessalonikd,i&. 
her  Greek  and  Albanian  possessions, 

422,  426. 
loses  and  recovers   Dalmatia,  420, 

424. 
acquires  Skodra,  424,  443. 
her  losses,  426,  426. 
her  Italian  dominions,  249,  264. 
losses  of,  by  the  treaty  of  Bologna, 

264. 
conquest  and  loss  of  the  Pelopoi 


nesos,  426. 


s  »  *2 


[  psrt   of  the    French    kingdom    of 
!       Itnly,  S60. 

I  part  of  the  kingdom  ot  Loinbardy 
and  Venice,  aBa. 
inoQieiitarj  republic  of,  364. 
united  lo  Italy,  238,  288. 
VrRCELLI,  247. 
Vebdbh.  bieliopric  of,  SIH,  SI 9. 

held  and  lost  bf  Sweileii,  536,  G30, 
VRMDirii.  di*i»iaii  of,  110. 

liishoprio  of,  annenpd  by   France, 
198,  398. 
Vbkm&kdois,  held  bj  BaiKimdy,  HOG. 

nnnexed  to  l^nuice,  W3. 
VitiiOKA,  roareh  of,  flactimtes  between 
Qermanj  and  Italy,  US,  3()0,i4:t. 
rule  of  the  Ro»U  »l,  all*. 
HubJGot  to  Venice,  248. 
io  Austria,  2511. 
restored  to  Italy,  288. 

VlATKA,  ODmmnnwBBlth  of,  BOO,  6IT. 

annexed  by  Muxcoty,  SIS. 
VicBSZA,  247. 
ViLTOaiA  (Australia),  684. 
ViKKNA,  Fe*ce  of,  255, 

batik  of,  465. 

CODgTMU  of.  637. 

TlKNNB.  96,  STL 

pceleMHstical  province  of,  177. 
annexed  to  France,  ^73. 
ViKKNoia,  Dauphiny  of,  270. 
Kaucigny  held  by,  21(9. 
inexed  to  Frauce,  a72,  355. 


VlLI 


1,  ailG. 


YiNDBLIClA,  conque«L  of,  l>9. 
ViBOralA,  578. 
VrscoNTi,  House  of,  24T. 
VlACHIA;  trt  WALLACMrA  AND  ROV 


im  BOUSIAHS. 

Vladimir,    tint   Chriptian    prince    nf 

Russia,  takes  Chenfin,  3B1,  49!). 
Vi.ADiauR,  un  the  Kinsma.  supreiiiacv 

nf,  4lHl. 
Vladimir  (Lodomeria).  500. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Oreal,  453, 

fil5. 
under  Amrtria,  S34,  467,  631. 
VOLHvkia,  conquered    by   Uthoania, 
515,  616. 
recovered  by  EuBain,  B31. 

V0I.9CIAN9,  47. 


WAA9,  Floiiiisb  Hef  of  the  Eirifiire 
Wagbi,  Wagola,  491,  60fi.  6U8. 
Waldbhab,  Idng  of   Denmark,   i 

qnesls  and  losses,  506. 
waidbtadte,  3sa. 
Walbb,  North,  use  of  the  name,  1« 
Walks,  nie  of  the  name.  3. 

Harold's  conquests  from,  G7i. 

oonqaoHt  of,  ih, 

full  incorporat'on  of,  573 
Wavbs,  principality  of,  «*. 
Wallachla,  formation  of,  453. 

Bhiftings  of ,  464,467- 

its  union  with  Holdaris.  470, 
Wallib,  its  independence.  369. 

League  of.  280, 

its  conquCBia  from  Savov,  281. 

nnited  with  France,  281. 

becomes  a  Swiss  oanton,  234,  B7i- 

restures  her  conqaitsli',  294. 
Walloob  language,  304. 
'Wanderino  or  tbb  Katios»."SS. 
Wabsaw,  annexed  by  PrnKsia,  hA'i. 

ducbv  of,  229,  637. 


Wat  BR  FOB  D,  575. 

WELBTI,  WbLETABI,  WiLTSI,  491. 

WBLL6.  bishopric  of,  186. 
Welsh,  use  of  tbe  name.  100. 
Wbbmelasd.  486. 
WEBSi-jt,  kingdom  of,  100,  133. 

its  growth  and  supromacy,  131,  IW, 
164.  166,  664. 

its  analog-  to  [lie  Eastern  Francip. 
312. 
WBaTVALiA,  doohy  of,  and  circle.  21*J. 

kingdom  of,  228. 
WesTFAUA,  Peace  of,  818.282,309,33?, 


their 


Volt; 


rilhB 


51. 


West  Imdiss,  French  coionies  in,  3fi5, 

llrilish  pofises-sinns  in,  37J.  633, 
Webtjiohblakd,    formation    of    the. 

shire.  573,  574. 
WbSPoBD,  675, 
WlDDlx,  twice  annexed  by  Hungarv, 

44fi,  447,  453, 
William  the  Conqueror,  hisctmlinen- 
tal  oonquesis,  343. 
England  united  by,  166. 
William  Rurua  adds  Carlisle  to  Eng- 
land, 670, 
his  Cumbrian  conquest,  674, 
William   of    Hanteville,    founds   Ihe 

county  of  Apulia.  408. 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  his 

Epeirot  conquests,  410. 
WiNCUBsTBB,  bishopric  of,  186.  188, 

royal  city,  666. 
WlSMAR,  218,611. 
WiTOLD,  of  Lilhuaoia,  his  contju'^ts. 
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WTOLOAST,  509,  630. 
WTORCESTEB,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Worms,  bishopric  of,  179. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371. 
WCrttembero,  county  and  duchy  of, 
222. 
electorate  and    kingdom  of,    226, 

228. 
its  extent,  232. 
WtRZBURG,  bishopric  of,  232. 

its  bishops  Dukes  of  East  Francia, 

212,  220. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  227,  228. 


VORK,  archbishopric  of,  187,  188. 

relation  of  the  Scottish  bishops  to, 
185. 
Tpres,  barrier  town,  361. 
FSSEL,  308. 


Zabljak,  ancient  capital  of   Monte 

negro,  443. 
Zaccaria,  princes  of,  hold  Chio^,  429. 
Zachloumia,  440,  442. 

iSAGRAB  ;  »ee  AORAM. 

Zahringen,  dukes  of,  268,  269. 
iSAKVNTHOS    (Zante),    conquered    by 
William  the  Good,  410. 


ZUY 

Zakynthos  held  in  fief  by  Margarita, 
410 

commended  to  Venice,  426. 

held  by  the  Tocco,  435. 

tributary  to  the  Sultan,  426. 
Zalacca,  battle  of,  650. 
Zante  ;  see  Zakynthos. 
Zara  (Jadera),  Roman  colony,  64. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

Ser\'ian,  420. 

held  by  Venice,  418,  422,  426. 

Peace  of,  424. 
Zaragoza,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 

cooquered  by  Aragon,  6.'>0. 
Zealand,  province  of,  223,  302,  305, 

308. 
Zealand,  Danish  island,  485. 
Zeitouni,  436. 
Zeno,  reunion  of  the  Empire  under, 

97. 
Zeuomin,  recovered  by  Manuel  Kom- 

nenos,  394. 
Zips,  pledged  to  Poland,  453,  616. 
Zuo,  joins  the  Confederates,  278. 
ZCrich,  minst-er  of,  222. 

joins  the  Confederates,  278. 

its  dominions,  279. 
Zutphen,  county  of,  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy, 307. 
Zuyder-Zee,  302. 
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